Question: 


How can I concentrate my advertising money 
in the “Upper Half” (that buys twice 
as much as the lower half)? 


Answer: 
Concentrate your advertising in magazines—go% 


(or more) of the circulation of every major 


magazine concentrates in the “U pper Half’’! 


True Story Magazine circulation 
parallels peaks of buying activity within the “Upper 


Half’? more closely than any other major magazine. 
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U. S. MOTHERS VOTE TIME THEIR 
SECOND CHOICE MAGAZINE 


gsanbas uo Adains p 


-. because after Good Housekeeping’s house 


keeping help, the news is most important to them. 
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BUCKET 


WHICH WILL FILL 


FASTER? 


It takes a long time to add a million dollars worth of business—if you're getting it by the drop. It takes only a short 
while if you pour it in by the bucketful-—the major market way e Philip Morris, for instance, over Mutual, scoops 
25.6% of the nation’s retail sales area into the primary coverage of a three station hook-up costing only $1831 a half hour 
evening. Ironized Yeast starting with the same hook-up - WOR, WGN, WLW —- plus Detroit, have since expanded to 
twenty-eight more Mutual stations e That's because Mutual allows you * concentrate on those important markets 
where sales come fast, where profits run high, where gains are really worth getting. That's why, among all new net- 


work users, during the past twelve months, more than 40% have chosen Mutual. 


THE MUTUAL BROADCASTING SYSTEM - COAST TO COAST 
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advance. Entered as second-class matter June 1, 1928, at the Post Office, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. October 10, 1938. Volume XLIII. No. 8. 


US our Me... 


This is the tool with which one man—in one minute 
—can stamp out ten million sharp, lasting impressions. 
Each different. Each perfect. 

A man talks into this microphone about an auto- 
mobile. Instantly, at the other end of the mike, the minds 
of ten million people paint Ae most exciting automobile 
pictures in the world! Vor each listener sees Aimse/f in a 
car—in a model 4e wants—in the colors 4e likes best. 

That is radio’s power; its power to paint personalized 
pictures in the mind; its power to fire the imagination 
of the millions of people it reaches. 

Kighteen hundred years ago, Pliny said: “The /iving 
voice moves men.” It moves merchandise, too. And if you 
have not seen the most recent facts on radio’s ability to 
picture and se// automobiles, as it sells silver and soap 


and cigarettes, may we send them to you? 


Columbia Broadcasting System 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST RADIO NETWORK 
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Louisville 232,000 
Omaha 191,000 
Rochester 165,000 
Memphis 218,000 
Des Moines 280,000 
St. Paul 242,000 


Daily Newspapers’ 


City Total Circulation 
Louisville 232,000 
Birmingham 211,000 
Atlanta 308,000 
Columbus 292,000 
Indianapolis 352,000 
Cincinnati 461,000 


The Source of These Figures Is the 19338 
International Year Book of Editor 
and Publisher: 


Cost of 
One Agate Line 


00 


And In Cities With Only One 
Newspaper Ownership 


36 


Many national advertisers know that the Louis- 
ville market can be reached with complete 
newspaper coverage more economically than 
any city of similar size. If your company is 


not capitalizing on this situation, may we not 


urge that you ANALYZE THE FACTS? 


DONT 


you j 
704 JUSt selected Severa 


Wave this 


aside by saying, “Oh, 
l cities that sh 
a ‘vorable light,” 
Cities 
les — whether it be Ne 
Minne; 


Port 


m the most {, OW you 


and, Oregon, 


Newspaper advertising is best when placed as widely as possible through 
major markets, but for space buyers whose appropriations compel them 
to be selective, LOUISVILLE is a productive and ECONOMICAL MUST. 


Che Conrier-Zonrnal THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


OcTOBER 10, 1938 
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The information contained herein has 
been carefully compiled from sources 
considered reliable. And this ad- 
vertisement is definitely to be con- 
strued as an offer to sell space in 
The Family Circle Magazine ! 
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Over-the-Counter” 
Security! 


To advertisers interested in moving products ‘‘over-the-counter’’—from store 
shelves to home shelves—we offer an ‘‘over-the-counter’’ security—The 


Family Circle. 


The Family Circle is a magazine designed to attract housewives. Editorial 
response and advertising results are ample proof of this attraction. And our 
opinion of Family Circle's influence on the buying habits of these house- 


wives is further based on this prospectus: 


SELECTION—The Family Circle is distributed in grocery stores—reaches 


only active housewives buying for families! 


COVERAGE—In its markets The Family Circle reaches 1 out of every 4.56 


families! This coverage plus FC’s frequency, should produce sales! 


FREQUENCY—tThe Family Circle is the only women's weekly published— 


gives advertisers the opportunity to drive sales messages home frequently! 


VISIBILITY—Daniel Starch and Clark-Hooper surveys show higher-than- 


average visibility! Ads in Family Circle are all seen and read... 


... at a LOW COST! Page rate $2,800! National circulation 1,430,675! Less 
than $2.00 per page per thousand readers! 


If you want more “over-the-counter” action for your product, better consider 


this “over-the-counter” security! 


The Family Circle Magazine 


The Family Circle, Inc., Raymond-Commerce Bldg., Newark, N.J. Represented 
by The Family Circle Magazine, Inc., New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
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WE BREED A MARE TO GET A MOTORCAR 
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“With us, horses are cash. Cars are necessities. For we FARM JOURNAL 
readers are money-conscious. Money clothes, feeds, and entertains our fami- 
lies. So we raise horses to buy cars. It wasn’t always that way. When we 
sewed our own clothes and hung our own beef, we didn’t often drive 
our colts to buy your products. But highways, telephones, power lines, 
and FARM JOURNAL changed all that. Today FARM JOURNAL helps us 
pick the best money-crops at planting time, the best money-markets at 
harvest time, and the best money-values at shopping time. So we sell 
the colts, buy the car, and shop with you. What have you got to sell us?” 


FARM JOURNAL (Washington Square, Philadelphia 
Delivers 1,365,000 Families Whose Crop Is Money 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


The “Career Idea” in Sales Training: 


Why Armstrong Men Stick 


Armstrong Cork Co. has practically eliminated turnover in the 


sales force through its remarkable system of picking only top- 


notchers among college men, and training them, from the ground 


up, to become future executives in the company. 


BROAD-GAUGED #sales_ training 
plan, based on rigid standards of 
selecting men and long-range sys- 
tematic preparation for careers in 
selling has operated to minimize the prob- 
lem of turnover in the sales force of the 
Armstrong Cork Products Co. Armstrong's 
able president, H. W. Prentis, Jr., laid 
the groundwork of the present sales train- 
ing system in 1920, and under his leader- 
ship the Armstrong plan has developed 
into a man-power building program 
unique in American industry. If a young 
man from Princeton, Amherst, or the Uni- 
versity of Washington is fortunate enough 
to be accepted as a candidate for an Arm- 
strong career, the chance that he will fail 
or will part ways with the firm are about 
as mathematically small as is possible of 
attainment in any project where human 
nature is the element being dealt with. 
Checking the list of men who have com- 
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pleted the Armstrong sales training pro- 
gram since 1920 is an interesing experi- 
ence. The notation, “No longer em- 
ployed” occurs with surprising infrequency 
on the personnel records. In one case 
a salesman resigned to become a sales 
executive of one of his firm’s wholesale 
distributors. In another, a man severed 
his connection to go into business with 
his father. But these cases are few in- 
deed. Armstrong men stick. And Arm- 
strong men succeed. A large proportion 
of the present executive staff in Arm- 
strong’s six divisions came up through the 
sales training course which is the subject 
of this article. 

Included in the alumni of Armstrong's 
Sales Training courses are officers of the 
company, directors, heads of divisions and 
departments. Dwight L. Armstrong, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Glass and Closure Division, and Keith 


and Succeed 


Powlison, treasurer, are officers and di- 
rectors who once were student salesmen. 
Other divisional heads who were once stu- 
dent salesmen are: C. J. Backstrand, gen- 
eral manager, Floor Division and a direc- 
tor; H. R. Peck, general manager, Build- 
ing Materials Division and a director; and 
A. J. Goddard, Jr., Corkwood Division. 
Daniel Rhoads, assistant to the president, 
was also a member of the sales training 
classes. 

Before we get into the details of the 
sales training plan, a little background 
will contribute to a better understanding of 
the Armstrong picture. The Armstrong 
Cork Co., manufactures and the Armstrong 
Cork Products Co. sells a long line of 
products, including both consumer goods 
and durable goods. The best known prod- 
ucts in the company’s line of consumer 
goods are Armstrong’s linoleum and Arm- 
strong’s Quaker rugs. The domestic sales 
organization is composed of six main di- 
visions: Floor, Building Materials, Glass 
and Closure, Industrial, Corkwood, and 
Export. There are 18 factories in the 
United States, a number abroad. Each di- 
vision is autonomous within itself, with 
each general manager reporting directly to 
the president. 

When H. W. Prentis, Jr., now president, 
took over the sales direction of the Floor 
Division in 1920, he laid down certain 
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which, at that time, were 
floor-covering industry For one 
thing, he inaugurated standard price pol: 
cies. Distribution was set up on a selec 
tive plan to assure every wholesaler who 
handled the line an adequate margin ot 
profit Each wholesaler—in return for 
price protection, a stabilized price struc- 
ture, and the value of the various mer- 
chandising offered by Armstrong 

agreed to furnish figures on sales ot 
Armstrong products, reports on inventories 
and other similar information. 

Out of the statistical data which have 
flowed into the home office from distribu- 
tors over the period since these policies 
were put into operation, Armstrong has 
compiled a progressive market analysis pic- 
ture of incalculable value. Whereas few 
manufacturers whose goods clear through 
wholesalers have more than the sketchiest 
idea as to where their merchandise is final- 
ly sold, the Armstrong sales statistician 
knows to a decimal what every one of the 
27,000 retail dealers has purchased over a 
period of ten years or more. No man 
ever need go into a territory as a sales 
representative without having the complete 
case history of every one of his customers. 

So much for the background. The sales- 
training plan operates broadly along the 
same lines in each division. Early each 
year—in January or February—the general 
manager of each of the Armstrong main 
divisions meets with the president and his 
staff to estimate man-power needs. They 
look not one year, but five years ahead. 
Expansion plans are considered. Then re- 
quirements, in terms of numbers of new 
men to be trained, are set down. 

Unul 1937 each division did the pre- 
liminary contact work among applicants for 
itself. Then all of this work was con- 
solidated under J. J. Evans, Jr., manager 
of personnel, a move which eliminated 
much unnecessary duplication of effort and 
conserved much executive time. 
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policies 


in the 


Crvices 


Here 
novices who will one day be Armstrong’s sales 
executives. But Armstrong Manor, in the pleas- 
ant countryside just outside Lancaster, is no 
monastery ... 


live during their training period the 


rather a place that is half coun- 
try club, half home. 


Beginning a typical day at 
the Manor, Kendall C. 
(“Pete”) Petersen, member 
of Armstrong’s Class of 738, 
carries out that serious ritual 
of mowing “em down 

then bounds off to a hearty 
breakfast with the gang. 
(He’s in the center, digging 


into the grapefruit.) Food 
is good and plentiful at 
\rmstrong Manor .. . Napo- 


leon’s maxim about an army 
applies to future salesmen, 
too. 


With man-power requirements for all di- 
visions determined for the year, Mr. Evans 
goes into the field to contact colleges and 
universities. Often there is a placement 
bureau which can be helpful in suggesting 
candidates, or a dean of men, or other 
college administrative officer. Armstrong's 
representative pays particular attention to 
candidates who may have been recommend- 
ed by someone already in the Armstrong 
organization, since many a desirable young- 
ster has, in years past, been brought in 
through this source. 

_ What type of man is Armstrong seek- 
ing? Who is the “typical’’ Armstrong 
man? 

He’s about 22 years old. He usually 
ranks in the top quarter of his class schol- 
astically. Chances are he has both family 
and social background, although there have 


been some strikingly interesting exceptions. 
He may or may not have partially or 
wholly worked himself through college— 
there are no rigid requirements in this 
connection. But he must be a campus 
leader. He must have shown ability to 
get along with his fellow students in 
school activities. The Armstrong sales 
force today lists many men who won three 
or four letters in athletics, who were presi- 
dents of their classes (one man was presi- 
dent of all four of his classes), editors 
of campus publications, honor men in Phi 
Beta Kappa or professional fraternities, or 
leaders in dramatics, church or welfare 
work, In short, Armstrong is looking for 
leaders. 

Thus far, at least, in the Armstrong 
system, no significant correlation has shown 
up between sales ability and aptitude in 
certain lines of study. The nearest corre- 
lation lies in mathematics and_ science 
courses. Demonstrated ability in these, the 
company believes, indicates a candidate can 
and does think logically. 

The first stage in weeding out appli- 
cants is the standard application blank. 
In addition to the usual basic questions, 
the blank asks such questions as these: 
Reason for wanting to become associated 
with the Armstrong Cork Co.? Are any 
of your friends in the employ of Arm- 
strong? Have you a preference for any 
paticular division of the company? If so, 
which one? Why? Other questions seek 
to learn why the applicant desires a cer- 
tain type of work. The final portion of 
the questionnaire requires full information 
on school activities and scholastic standing. 

When the candidates who conform to 
Armstrong standards have been selected 
through the application blanks, interview- 
ing begins. Because of the difficulty of 
keeping separate individualities in mind 
when many applicants are on the list, 
the interviewers use for this purpose a 
special interview blank on which they 
make their own notes as they talk with 


the various men. Most inte:esting feature of 
this sheet is a rating (‘excellent,’’ “good,” 
“fair,” “poor’) on various phases of 
personality: Intelligence, ability to talk, 
poise, maturity, appearance. 

The final stage of selection consists of 
interviews at the home office by all execu- 
tives in the division for which a man is 
being considered. A man must be wn- 
conditionally approved by every man in 
this group before he is accepted. 

Now suppose the favored applicants are 
finally chosen. They report to Lancaster, 
where they live in a group at Armstrong 
Manor, a country place maintained just out- 
side of town by the company. When 
the men finish their work for the day, 
they return as a group to a pleasant en- 
vironment where there is an opportunity 
for talking over their work together and 
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for forming close associations and friend- 
ships. The process of transforming a col- 
lege man into a business man has begun. 

At this point it might be well to men- 
tion that one executive in each division 
is responsible for the training routine in 
his division from beginning to end. This 
job falls upon G. C. Denebrink, assistant 
general manager of the Building Materials 
Division; D. L. Armstrong, general man- 
ager of the Glass and Closure Division; 
F. E. Stevens, general manager of the In- 
dustrial Division; E. C. Hawley, director 
of the Bureau of Retail Merchandising, 
Floor Division; and J. L. Knipe, manager 
of foreign sales. If the program calls for 
conferences with certain men whose work 
takes them out of the city for the week in 
which the conferences were scheduled, the 
training manager has to rearrange things ac- 
cordingly. Nothing is left to chance. 
Nothing is omitted because of “circum- 
stances.” Centralized responsibility takes 
care of that. 

So much for background. For the pur- 
poses of this article, discussion will be 
limited to the sales training plan as it 
operates in the Floor Division. This di- 
vision handles the sale of linoleum and 
felt-base floor coverings, linoleum-like 
wall covering, and such accessory prod- 
ucts as linoleum paste, Linogloss wax, 
floor cleaner and installation sundries. In 
it now are approximately 100 men operat- 
ing in the field under 18 district offices. 

Let's follow our Floor Division cubs 
through approximately nine months of their 
training. After a brief introduction by 
members of the president's staff, covering 
the history, corporate organization and 
financial position of the company, the 
Floor Division class begins detailed study 
of manufacturing processes. Seven entire 
weeks are devoted to conferences with fore- 
men, study of raw materials, design, con- 


—And now off to 
the office. Some 
of the boys own 
their own cars, 
and, below, Pete 
is climbing into 
the roadster of a 
fellow-student. In 
the classroom pic- 
ture he is at ex- 
treme right, just 
one of the Build- 
ing Materials Di- 
vision group of 
student - salesmen 
absorbing point- 
ers from FE. C. 
Lloyd, director of 
technical service 
for that division. 
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struction. The men keep notebooks, ask 
questions. 

On Saturday mornings they come into 
the training room for a check-up. And 
this phase of the training plan bears very 
special emphasis. Instead of a college 
classroom type of ‘quiz’ to check up on 
how much the men are learning, the cubs 
literally begin to sell the first week they 
are in training. For Saturday is “Practice 
Selling Day,” throughout the entire period 
devoted to “‘inside’’ training. 

For example, in the Floor Division, one 
man is selected from the group to be a 
“customer.” Another to act as the Arm- 
strong salesman. Mr. Hawley, who is in 
charge of sales training for this division, 
might state his assignment something like 
this: “You've seen the manufacturing pro- 
cess of felt-base floor coverings this week. 
This customer wants to know what makes 
an Armstrong Quaker rug a quality rug. 
Select any part of the information you have 
gained this week which answers that ques- 
tion.” 

“Immediately the men begin to think 
in terms of the sales value of what they 
have seen,” Mr. Hawley points out. 
“Naturally a large portion of what they 
see is usable only in terms of the general 
background it provides. Other portions 
are definitely sales material. Still other 
things we regard as manufac- 
turing secrets, and if the men 
begin to get into such matters 
we can quickly stcer them 
away and tell them why. The 
important thing is that these 
men are being taught, from 
the very outset, to begin to 
gather the facts and the vo- 
cabulary needed in every-day 
sales contact work. They soon 
get the practice selling idéa, 
so that they're consciously 
watching for things to use in 


the Saturday sessions—consciously digging 
for material on their factory trips.’’ 

During the first seven weeks the men 
explore every nook and cranny of the Lan- 
caster Floor Division plant. From there 
they go into the Laying School, where they 
learn the craftsmanship of making perma- 
nent floor-covering installations. Next 
step is a week in the estimating depart- 
ment. 

From this point on, the student-sales- 


On the spacious ve- 
randa of Armstrong 
Manor, the students 
gather after dinner to 
discuss the day’s activ- 
ities and plan their 
evening’s fun. (Top of 
page) Pete plays a not 
bad game of badminton 
with a fellow student- 
salesman. Recreational 
facilities keep the boys 
in physical trim. 


men get into selling and distribution. 

The schedule for the next ten weeks as 

followed in the 1937 training class of the 

Floor Division proceeds like this: 

Monday, Oct. 4—Friday, Oct. 8: General 
introduction to principles of distribu- 
tion. Study and discussion of whole- 
saling and retailing. 

Monday, Oct. 11—Thursday, Oct. 14: 
Distribution methods and policies on 
linoleum and felt-base. Study of 
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price lists. Study of sales manuals 
and other source material. 

Monday, Oct. 18—Competition. 

Tuesday, Oct. 19—Designing and inspec- 
tion departments. (Includes study of 
samples, qualities, etc., of competitive 
goods of all types.) 

Wednesday, Oct. 20—Review of sundries. 
How to merchandise sundries to 
wholesalers and retailers. 

Thursday, Oct. 21—Study of Linowall. 
Trip to Hershey, Pa. to inspect Lino- 
wall, Linotile, and Corkoustic instal- 
lations in Hershey Chocolate Co. office 
building. 

Friday, Oct. 22—Linowall distribution, 
Linowall installation problems. 

Monday, Oct. 25—Tiles and contract lino- 
leum. Qualities, competition, instal- 
lation, method of distribution, price 
policies, etc. 

Tuesday, Oct. 26—Corkoustic and Tem- 
koustic—manufacture, distribution, in- 
stallation. .Temlok, Temboard, Tem- 
wood, ditto. 

Wednesday, Oct. 27—Order department. 

(Follows typical orders through entire pro- 
cedure from mail opening through 
billing and shipping.) 

Thursday, Oct. 28—Credit department. 

Friday, Oct. 29—Billing and shipping de- 
partments. 

Monday, Nov. 1—Tabulating department. 
Market research and sales statistics. 
Tuesday, Nov. 2—Budget section and Con- 

troller's department. Sales forecasting. 

Wednesday, Nov. 3—Scheduling depart- 
ment. Legal department. 

Thursday, Nov. 4—Traffic department. 

Friday, Nov. 5—Designing department. 

Monday, Nov. 8—Friday, Nov. 12—Ad- 
vertising department. (Includes study 
of trade-paper advertising, house or- 
gans, consumer advertising, competi- 
tive advertising, sample policies, adver- 
tising department services, Bureau of 
Interior Decoration and its activities.) 

Monday, Nov. 15—Friday, Nov. 19—Bu- 
reau of Interior Decoration. 

Monday, Nov. 22—Saturday, Dec. 11— 
Bureau of Retail Merchandising. (In- 
cludes all details of operation of re- 
tail business—policies, price, account- 
ing, window and floor display, de- 
partment layout, retail salesmanship, 
etc.) A major retail problem—that 
of selecting a retail store site, setting 
up a bookkeeping system, laying out 
the space, planning the stock, and all 
related details—concludes this section 
of study. 


First Contacts with Selling 


By the time an embryo salesman reaches 
this stage of his training, he has become 
pretty much of an “Armstrong man.”” He 
is sold to the hilt on the company, its 
personnel, and its policies. He knows 
everybody under the Armstrong roof at 
Lancaster. He is gaining a high degree ot 
confidence. 

What he needs now is a full apprecia- 
tion of the retailer's point of view, and 
the retailer's problems. Off he goes, 
therefore, to some big store for one month's 
training as a retail salesman in the floor- 
coverings department. It may be Macy's, 
or Gimbel’s, or Kauffman’s, in New York, 
Philadelphia, or Pittsburgh, for example. 
While he’s getting the feel of handling 
real, human, life-size prospects who have 
floor coverings on their minds, he must 
make a study of—and write a thesis about 
—the entire management set-up of the or- 
ganization he has thus temporarily joined, 
with special reference to the floor-cover- 
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ings department. In it he must discuss 
personal salesmanship, sales training, store 
layout, promotion, advertising, administra- 
tive detail, and a dozen other important 
subjects. He must also make his own per- 
sonal recommendations for ways the store 
could improve its merchandising of floor- 
coverings. 

Now for the final polishing off. The 
ninth and last month of the Armstrong 
man’s training cycle is spent in some 
branch territory away from the territory to 
which he will finally be assigned. Here 
he steps into the field as a full-fledged 
salesman. The branch manager counsels 
with him freely. When the tenth month 
rolls around, the graduated student is as- 
signed to his permanent territory. 

If it is possible to do so, a graduate 
of Armstrong's sales training program is 
assigned to a territory near his own home. 
If he has displayed some definite short- 
coming, he may be planted in some spe- 
cific spot fully as much for what the ter- 
ritory will do for him as for what he 
might do for the territory. In territorial 
assignment, too, consideration is given to 
whether the new man will fit in well with 
the personnel already there. In Armstrong 
there are no “boss” and “employe” rela- 
tionships; each branch group is made up 
of close friends who usually mingle fre- 
quently on a social as well as a business 
basis. 

When the new man takes over his per- 
manent berth, his salary is increased. 
From there on, his career is in his own 
hands. The company believes in rapid 
promotion where ability justifies _ it. 
Straight salary is the only compensation 
arrangement. As rapidly as he demon- 
strates his ability to handle efficiently all 
the sales problems any typical Armstrong 
territory can throw into his lap, he has a 
chance to try his hand at bigger and bet- 
ter things, at a bigger and better salary. 


No Throttle on Advancement 


No seniority rules hamper the young man 
who develops in short order. Further- 
more, every territory belongs to its Arm- 
strong representative lock, stock and bar- 
rel. It's his business, and he goes through 
no period of apprenticeship or “junior” 
standing. From the moment he sets foot 
inside the office of his branch manager, he 
assumes the same responsibilities as men 
who have been in the field for years be- 
fore him. He can answer “yes” or “no” 
to any question a buyer can ask him, be- 
cause Armstrong policies are absolutely 
standard, and nobody from the home of- 
fice ever will or ever can shave a price 
or make any exception for any customer 
on the books. He sells with complete au- 
thority, with complete confidence. 

Work with wholesalers’ men is a big 
part of the responsibility of many of the 
Armstrong salesmen. Not only does the 
Armstrong man hold meetings of jobber 
personnel, but he may, at his discretion, 
travel with jobber salesmen. He works 
with retailers, big and little, according to 
the best of his ability. Whatever adver- 
tising and promotion materials he needs he 
orders out of the home office. He often 
arranges showings of sales films, which 
are becoming important in the Armstrong 
scheme, especially in training jobber and 
retail salespeople. 

Armstrong salesmen enter the field 
thoroughly schooled in the advertising 
policies and program of the Armstrong 
Cork Co. for they spend a considerable 
portion of the training period in the ad- 


vertising department. Here they study 
the history of Armstrong advertising. They 
see reprints of all national and trade ad- 
vertisements published in the last two 
decades. They hear the story of each divi- 
sion of advertising activities from the lips 
of men who head the work, and they spend 
days in the Bureau of Interior Decoration, 
learning about the proper use of linoleum 
in the home and how to compose appro- 
priate color schemes. 

At the close of this portion of the train- 
ing program, the students assemble in the 
office of John P. Young, advertising man- 
ager, who sums up for them, the whole 
story of Armstrong advertising and shows 
them how they are continuously supported 
by a complete national advertising program. 

Because even the most thoroughly trained 
salesmen need periodic retraining, Arm- 
strong provides that too. Every two years 
a post-graduate course is held in which 
the men are brought into Lancaster in 
groups of six at a time. The groups are 
kept small so that contacts with home of- 
fice executives can be as personal as pos- 
sible. At these sessions, as well as during 
the one big general sales convention which 
is held once a year, the men are fully 
instructed with respect to developments 
which may be new either on the manu- 
facturing or merchandising side. No man 
can go stale under this type of set-up. 


Is It Worth It? 


By this time, the reader is probably 
ready to ask, “What does all this cost 
and is it worth it?” The Armstrong man- 
agement figures that about $4,000 is in- 
vested in every man who comes into the 
organization, before he ever takes over a 
territory and produces a dime’s worth of 
business. Does that sound expensive? 
Let’s see what the company gets for its 
money. 

To begin with, the company is efficiently 
manned on the marketing side, and the 
morale and esprit de corps on the sales 
force are unusually high. No territories 
“blow up” in the middle of the busy sea- 
son because some salesman has to be fired 
and there isn’t another who can be trusted 
to replace him. No home-office executive 
job ever opens up but what there’s an 
Armstrong-trained man ready and able to 
take it over. 

Turnover has always been low. The 
present-day recruiting and training meth- 
ods have made it negligible. For example, 
since January, 1934, when training activi- 
ties were expanded, 44 college graduates 
have been recruited for training in the 
Floor Division. Every one of these men 
successfully completed the training course 
and assumed positions in the field. Up to 
the time of this article, none had been 
released, and only two had resigned— 
both to enter their fathers’ businesses. 
Of the eighty-odd men who had previously 
been trained and were in the field at the 
start of that period, approximately four 
and a half years ago, none has been re- 
leased and only six resigned. Of those 
resigning, three accepted executive posi- 
tions with wholesale distributors of Arm- 
strong products; one was employed in the 
retail field; and the remaining two entered 
family businesses. 

In the face of these facts, Armstrong 
believes indeed that it pays to invest in 
man power on the long-range career basis. 
With the appearance of this article, the 
“class of °38” is well under way in the 
preparation for what, likely, will be a life- 
time of service with Armstrong. 
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DOES SALES TRAINING PAY ? 
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Why Victor Often Drafts Top-Notch 
Men for the “Missionary” Staff 


Here's an excellent study of so-called “missionary men” in action. 


Victor Equipment Co. handles three definite types of sales jobs 


through the missionary staff, and these men are of front rank im- 


portance in a marketing plan which believes in looking far into 


the future. 


As told to a SALES MANAGEMENT reporter 


BY R. 


L. MATHY 


Vice-President, Victor Equipment Co., San Francisco 


N the industrial selling field, the mis- 

sionary salesman is an extremely im- 

portant member of the sales jstaff. He 

is sO important, according. to E. L. 
Mathy, vice-president, Victor Equipment 
Co., San Francisco, that a firm is justified 
in taking its top men who are producing 
the maximum in their present territory and 
setting them to opening a new geographi- 
cal field, or to introducing to industry new 
types of equipment, 


This is not easy. It requires an effort 


for the sales manager to take such men 
uwway from a job where they are showing 
top-notch results, and place them at work 
which for a greater or less period may show 
little results in dollars and cents. 

Often the best type of missionary sales 


man, the one who is most conscientious and 
thorough in laying a sound groundwork for 
future business in the new territory, may 
in the beginning show the least results from 
an immediate dollars-and-cents point of 
view. The best man will take a long view 
with respect to the development of a new 
field. Here is where vision, fair-mindedness 
and a thorough knowledge both of the pos- 
sibilities of the field and the man who is 
doing the job, are important to the sales 
manager. 


Prospect for the Future 


Mr. Mathy says: “I have seen a man 
who has worked in this thorough and 
painstaking manner, taking the long view 
with respect to a new field, fired or shifted 
from the territory just when his efforts 
were ready to bear fruit.” The successful 
use of missionary salesmen depends as much 
on the sales manager as on the men in the 
field, according to Mr. Mathy, and the best 
type of salesman can be rendered ineffectual 
by lack of knowledge, lack of understand- 
ing, or shortsightedness in the management. 

Victor Equipment Co., manufacturers of 
industrial equipment which has nationwide 
distribution, utilizes very effectively three 
types of missionary salesmen: The junior 
or beginner who works under the direction 
of a man who covers a given territory; the 
man who goes into an undeveloped geo- 
graphical area and develops it; and, third, 
the more technically grounded man who 
introduces new equipment to engineers and 
technicians in an already developed terri- 
tory. 

In the first grouping are the new men 
who are being tried out, trained, tested on 
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relatively easy jobs. What they are best 
fitted to do has not yet been determined. 
They are used in geographically developed 
territories where the company has certain 
types of undeveloped customers. Such 
junior men work under the man who is 
responsible for the territory in question. 
They spend their time in getting the small, 
less difficult sales from the large group of 
small purchasers. 

To be successful in the second type of 
missionary work, the man must be an ex- 
trovert. For the third classification an in- 
trovert type is more likely to be chosen 
because such a man will get along better 
with the engineers or technicians he has to 
deal with. He will speak their language. 


The Missionary’s Jobs 


Let us follow in detail the work of the 
missionary salesman chosen by Victor for 
the second classification of sales activity. 
He goes into a territory that is as yet un- 
touched. His job will be primarily to 
select distributors and to train them. Dis- 
tributors are of several kinds: Class A 
(according to Victor's system of identifica- 
tion) is applied to the distributor who is 
given a certain geographical area—either a 
state, part of a state, or two states. A Class 
B distributor is a jobber who carries his 
own stock of Victor equipment in limited 
quantities and who operates in a portion 
of the exclusive distributor's territory. The 
Class C distributor is one who does not 
necessarily carry any Victor equipment in 
stock; he may sell principally on commis- 
sion. 

The steps followed by a good missionary 
salesman in developing a new area must 
follow a planned chronological sequence. 
He can’t go at it in a hit-or-miss fashion. 
First, he makes a survey and finds the best 
possible major distributor. He may not get 
his best one to begin with, so perhaps takes 
the next best. 

It has been found that probably the most 
effective way to determine who is the best 
distributor in a new territory is to go to 
the largest users of a competing line and 
from these buyers find out where they se- 
cure their merchandise. As a cross check, 
it is then wise to go to that distributor's 
competitor and have him tell who he con- 
siders Ais major competitor. In industrial 
selling it is usually safe to assume that if 
several distributors agree that A. B. Jones 
is their most formidable competitor, and if 


the largest users of equipment of a com- 
peting line are buying from A. B. Jones— 
then Jones is your man if you can get him, 
since you've had it from both sides. 

Victor missionary salesmen follow this 
method of determining who is the most 
desirable distributor in a given field. The 
business of determining credit rating, re- 
sponsibility, ability to buy, etc., of a poten- 
tial distributor, is a routine duty of the 
missionary salesman. 

We will assume that the Class A dis- 
tributor is chosen and ready to get to work. 
Many salesmen have a tendency to over- 
stock a distributor. Victor considers that 
poor policy. ‘““We never want a new man 
to be overstocked. It is better psychology 
to leave him with a small stock and allow 
him to re-order frequently at first.” 

Now the missionary salesman’s real job 
begins. The distributor's salesmen may 
have experience with a particular type of 
merchandise; and they may not. If they 
have experience, they must be carefully re- 
sold. If no previous experience with sim- 
ilar equipment, then they must be more 
carefully sold. This type of missionary 
salesman thus becomes a teacher. 

There is an important point in the train- 
ing of distributor’s salesmen: Not to go 
out to call on a prospect without taking a 
distributor salesman along; and, if possible, 
to make it at least appear as though the 
distributor salesman, in every case, suggests 
the prospects called on. 

Then the distributor must be sold. He 
must be made to realize the advantage to 
himself of establishing sub-distributors or 
jobbers. There are inexperienced distribu- 
tors who have the idea that they make more 
profits by hogging all the business in a 
territory that they represent. It is the mis- 
sionary salesman’s job to show such a man 
that the salability of any line depends upon 
its total momentum. 


Advertising Help, Too 


Advertising guidance to the distributor 
must be supplied by the missionary sales- 
man. He must study the distributor's 
direct-by-mail procedure, if one exists. He 
should see that the advertising department 
of his own firm forwards to the crew dis- 
tributor barely adequate amounts of direct- 
by-mail advertising matter to begin with. 
The reason for this parsimony should be 
clear: Every time a distributor must call 
for more printed matter, he becomes con- 
scious of the fact that he has it and that 
he is using it. Too many distributors are 
loaded up with a type of printed matter 
they cannot use, or with too much material. 

The missionary salesman’s task is no 
light one, and he dare never fall into a 
rut. As soon as he has his major distributor 
and a reasonable number of sub-distribu- 
tors, his entire tactics undergo a change. 
The groundwork is laid. It is time to begin 
to reap the results of his cumulative efforts. 
He turns his major attention to the getting 
of business. 

To be able adequately to stimulate the 
distributor and his sub-distributors he must 
know what is going on in the field. Every 
time a competitor gets an order, he must 
be able to let the management of that dis- 
tributor know about it. Here he introduces 
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a new trick: “Lost Business Reports” of 
distributor's salesmen. 

This has a dual purpose. It rubs the 
salesmen’s noses in the fact that they have 
been negligent somewhere—or not as alert 
as they might be; it gives the missionary 
salesman a strong talking point if the dis- 
tributor’s enthusiasm for the line should 
slacken. It goes without saying that a new 
distributor is not likely to set the world 
on fire during the first few months that he 
handles a new line. The day may come 
with any new distributor when he wavers 
and begins to wonder if he should keep a 
line. If he has to base his decision on the 
orders his crew has brought in, it is likely 
to be in the negative. But if he takes into 
consideration the orders they did not get, 
it may be another story. The “Lost Order 
Reports” will enable the missionary sales- 
man to present the right arguments here if 
the time comes. 

The third type of missionary salesman 
has a different function to fulfill and he is 
a different type of man. Better versed 
technically, he goes into an already devel- 
oped territory and introduces new equip- 
ment or new devices recently perfected by 
the company. He works primarily with 
distributor-salesmen, of course, but an im- 
portant part of his job may be calling on 
engineering departments of customers and 
prospects. His function goes beyond the 
obvious ones. If he does his job skilfully, 
he will also teach other salesmen what it 
means to know thoroughly the customer's 
or prospects’ production schedules and 
facilities. 

Compensation for Victor missionary sales- 
men is arrived at in several ways. Broadly 
speaking, the man determines the compen- 
sation, and different men are compensated 


differently. The company has no set sys- 
tem. During the “missionary” period, a 
man is usually paid a flat salary and ex- 
penses. However, the company usually 
finds that the really aggressive man who 
has confidence in himself and the ability to 
look after the firm's interests, will also have 
sense enough to look after his own inter- 
ests. Such a man might insist on a rela- 
tively small drawing account and a com- 
mission arrangement. If he succeeds—and 
he is sure he will—he builds up his own 
income as he builds up the company’s. 

All else being equal, Victor believes, it is 
preferable to handle the compensation in 
the latter manner, for two reasons: 1. The 
selfish viewpoint. It is humanly impossible 
to insure that a man will succeed, and by 
limiting the known expense the company 
benefits in the missionary period. 2. If a 
man succeeds, both he and the company 
will benefit. It is always advisable to give 
a man a substantial incentive. 

A method of compensation that has been 
tried out—very successfully—in one terri- 
tory is based on participation in profits. 
The man’s compensation is predicated on 
the profits accruing to the company from 
that territory. He is paid a drawing ac- 
count. His territory is set up completely 
on the basis of total cost to determine 
equitably the total profit coming out of it. 

When you set up a scheme of that kind 
it is very important, Mr. Mathy empha- 
sizes, that the man know ahead of time 
what items enter into the total costs. This 
makes it possible for him to control those 
costs. He is practically in the same relation 
to his territory as though he were develop- 
ing and running his own business. This 
system has been worked out with astonish- 
ingly satisfactory results. 


Marginal Territories Are Proving 


Ground for Prospective Salesmen 


When youngsters on the inside of the business show sales aptitude, 


Folger Coffee Co. lets them try their wings in test sales areas. 


N JULY, 1934, when John Lloyd went 

out as a salesman for Folger Coffee 

Co., Kansas City, he realized an ambi- 

tion he had cherished since he started 
“tossing bags” in the factory five years be- 
fore. Successively he had been office boy and 
operator of the multigraph, was in charge 
of the mail for a while, and had served 
a sales apprenticeship on a truck. 

His territory was one just established in 
Kansas City as a testing ground for young 
salesmen who had developed from the 
company’s office and factory organization. 

The test area was small and compact, 
but was composed of customers who re- 
quired real salesmanship. It consisted ot 
several hundred small grocery outlets to 
which Folger salesmen had paid little at- 
tention because the orders they received 
were small and inconsequential in com- 
parison with the amount of time spent in 
servicing them. The salesmen cheerfully 
gave up these stores to the training ter- 
ritory. 

While the majority of these grocers 
have continued to buy in small quantities, 
several of them developed into purchasers 
of substantial amounts of coffee during the 
year Mr. Lloyd spent with them, and busi- 
ness from the entire list more than 
doubled under his selling efforts. 
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Mr. Lloyd then was placed in charge of 
sales in Western Nebraska. It was a “pi- 
oneer’ territory, meaning that all the re- 
sults he obtained came from his own 
initiative. Yet within a year it was on a 
paying basis—an unusual record, for even 
experienced salesmen seldom are able to 
make good territories profitable in that 
short space of time. 

Primarily, explains F. B. Mileham, as- 
sistant sales manager, the company estab- 
lished the policy of developing outstand- 
ing young men of the organization into 
salesmen for its effect on the morale of 
the entire organization, rather than as a 
new source for salesmen. It is difficult 
to analyze with any degree of accuracy the 
youngster who is enthusiastic, wants to 
sell and looks as though he could, but who 
has no selling experience or background. 
Consequently the company can pick better 
average salesmen from outside. Even so, 
most—75 Y%—of those who have gradu- 
ated from the training territories have made 
good. 

The plan has achieved its purpose ot 
removing the sense of frustration that ob- 
tains in organizations where promotion is 
slow or haphazard. Youngsters know that 
if they work and have the “stuff,” the 
road ahead is open. The plan makes for 


democracy throughout the Folger organi- 
zation. 

“Employes look for opportunity at 
Folger’s rather than elsewhere. We do not 
lose potential but undeveloped sales man- 
power,” comments Mr. Mileham. “We 
secure a higher type of applicant for both 
factory and office work. The fact that 
opportunity exists at Folger’s for those 
with ability has become well known, and 
this attracts better applicants. Not infre- 
quently men apply to start work for us at 
a salary lower than that which the job 
they leave pays them. Average of edu- 
cation in the organization is very high. 

“In effect, the plan causes employes to 
lean into instead of away from their work. 
They are happy and ambitious.” 


They Pay Their Way 


Two additional test territories within a 
100-mile radius of Kansas City were added 
two and three years ago. While they do 
not produce a big volume, they are large 
enough to pay their own way. Though 
small, the salesman meets in them all the 
obstacles to movement of coffee to retail 
outlets and through them to consumers. 
The young salesman builds displays, shows 
clerks how best to merchandise Folger’s. 
He gets a practical lesson in why the sale 
is not made until the coffee is on a con- 
sumer’s pantry shelf, which is one of the 
chief tenets of Folger’s sales policy. 

Folger’s doesn’t want a new man in a 
training territory longer than six months 
or a year. In that time he should have 
the territory on a profitable basis, thereby 
proving himself ready for a larger, more 
fertile trade area. He understands, when 
he takes over the test territory, that if he 
isn't going satisfactorily in 60 days or so 
he should begin to look around for some- 
thing else. 

“We never have to worry about candi- 
dates for sales positions. There are al- 
ways half a dozen young fellows asking 
for the chance to show what they can do. 

“Our object is not to see how many we 
can send out. It is only the exceptional 
boy who, as he develops from factory to 
office, from office to truck route, shows 
such qualifications as warrants a trial.” 

The apprenticeship is, however, a good 
one. The general office boy’s job is ex- 
cellent training for a future salesman. 
For one thing, he handles mail, which 
brings him in contact with everyone in the 
organization, including various department 
heads. If he is alert, he should, within 
a few months time, become familiar with 
some of the fundamental business policies 
of the company. 

The order department is another train- 
ing ground for future executives. Here 
the youngster has direct contact with all 
departments and phases of the business. A 
part of the traffic department, it brings 
the boy in constant contact with credit, 
sales, and advertising divisions. Young- 
sters learn more about the business on the 
order desk than elsewhere. 

The potential salesman serves his ap- 
prenticeship on a truck route before he 
gets a test territory. Each month he meets 
through delivery or sales approach, a list 
of some 500 smaller accounts. He learns 
to meet people, to make friends of cus- 
tomers, and the full import of what serv- 
ice means, and he practices the building of 
small accounts into large ones. If he does 
the latter, the accounts are not taken away 
from him and given back to a regular 
salesman. He is permitted to keep them 
and he can compete for sales bonuses just 
as other salesmen do. 
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FACTS FROM 6-YEAR 


‘ 
“What are the ‘danger signs’ 6 years’ experience with The Guardian’s 
to guard against when select- Personal Rating Chart, has been requested 
ing salesmen?” “How can we by hundreds of executives in many fields of 
know which men not to in- industry. 
duct as salesmen?” A resulting interchange of ideas has 
Answers to these, and many similar ques- been extremely helpful to us — and, judg- 
tions, are found in The Guardian Life’s ing by the letters received, it has been 
' booklet, “How the Personal Rating Chart helpful to others. 
Improves the Selection of Guardian Sales- If you would like a copy of this booklet, 
men.” This study, comprising the results of just mail the coupon. 
A MUTUAL COMPANY ° ESTABLISHED 1860 
GUARDIAN OF AMERICAN FAMILIES FOR 78 YEARS 
i 
i 
; THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE _— | 
1 COMPANY OF AMERICA, 4 \ 
: 50 UNION SQ., NEW YORK CITY Company = \ 
: Please send me a copy of “How the Street i 
i Personal Rating Chart Improves the I 
i Selection of Guardian Salesmen.” City State 
; (SM-2) ! 
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The ABC’s 


of the Successful 


Sales Training Plan 


This graphic analysis of how the wheels go around in 


a successful sales training plan may help you to spot 


weaknesses in your present training set-up—especially 


those which come under the head of weak follow- 


through in the training process. 


BY WILLIAM RADOS 


Chart I: To secure maximum sales vol- 
ume three elements must work together: 
(1) Prospect need, interest and ability to 
pay; (2) salesmen or dealers to turn in- 
terest into orders; (3) sales plans to 
bring the largest number of prospects and 
salesmen or dealers together month after 
month. 

Advertising, promotion, radio, contests, 
etc., create prospect interest. Sales cam- 
paigns, quotas, special prices, managerial 
supervision bring prospects face-to-face 
with salesmen or dealers. But seldom 
can the sales manager feel sure that all 
his men make the most of every contact. 
The face-to-face contact is the factor 
which determines whether or not the 
order is secured. All too often this fac- 
tor, which should be strong, is weak. 
Next to securing capable men, developing 
them is the sales manager’s greatest prob- 
lem. Obvious in lines where personal 
salesmanship is the determining factor, 
also useful in lines where advertising or 
other means have been depended upon 
almost exclusively. Sales training has for 
its objective the strengthening of this vital 
factor. 


Chart II: It is easy to inform salesmen, 
dealers and managers. It is difficult to 
have them carry out plans and methods 
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developed for mutual advantage. The 
weak spot in distribution cannot be elim- 
inated by issuing information. The sales- 
man must act, and for highest volume, act 
habitually in accordance with sound, 
field-developed selling procedure. Chart 
I! outlines how practical sales training 
carries a man through to this objective. 
(1) Tell the man. (2) Have him try the 
new suggestion. (3) Coach and correct 
until he masters the method as it applies 
to himself. (4) Provide a means where- 
by he will continue to use the new 
method until it is habitual. 

This is training the hard way. Its jus- 
tification is that it produces high sales 
volume. 


CHART III: Chart III does not show a 
specific training program: It shows the 
relation of various familiar activities and 
devices in regard to the fundamental 
training process. The purpose is to 
clarify thinking regarding the objective 
or objectives of any one or more familiar 
training activities. 

The basic training problem is not to 
direct film production, or outline a sales 
manual, or secure speakers for a conven- 
tion, or conduct a survey of salesman’s 
activities, etc. Such are technical details. 
The basic problem is to put together a 
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training program which will achieve 
maximum sales return at least expense in 
time and money. 


Chart IV: The first step prepares a 
training program which shall carry the 
salesman through the fundamental train- 
ing process. The second step is to test 
the program. The third step follows by 
enrolling and training as many men as 
can be thoroughly developed in a given 
period of time. Next the value and bene- 
fits of the training are determined—this 
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is the fourth step. Finally, the experience 
gained should be made to pay extra divi- 
dends by continuing application of the 
training to new problems, new fields, new 
men and new markets. 


Chart V: A—Determine what objective 
of training program shall be in light of 
company’s sales objectives. Also by 


breaking down the work of salesman or 
dealer in several specific tasks, each of 
which aims directly or indirectly at secur- 
ing an order. (Then it will be possible 
to train by taking up one specific prob- 
lem at a time—the most practical and 
successful way of securing sales volume 
through sales training.) Determine what 
immeasurable _ results 
of the 


and arrange for the necessary records, 


measurable and 


shall constitute success program 
analyses and reports. B—see Chart V-A. 


Points © and D are self-explanatory. 


Chart V-A: 
collected, much from the field, and made 


Suitable material must be 


up in whatever form is required—man- 
uals, films, wall charts, home-study pro- 
When, how, and in 
what order the material will be released 
must be 


grams, lectures, etc. 
arranged. A written manual 
must be prepared for those who will play 
the part of trainers — managers, super- 
visors, dealers. 
Example of the volume formula: 

1,000 prospects (a) x 50% (b) gives 500. 
500 x 20% closed (c) gives 100 x 1 unit 
gives 100 units of 


each order (d) 


sales volume. 
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The training program aims at improv- 
ing the performance of the salesman on 
each of the four parts of the formula. 
Improvement of one or more of the parts 
increases sales. 

Shown are six possible subjects for a 
training program: The connecting lines 
help crystalize the value of each for the 
various parts of the formula. 

The step of preparation requires from 
two to six, or even up to 12 months. Until 
this step is completed active training can- 
not start. However, it is first advisable 
to make a test. So for the next step of 
the chronologically developed program, 
we enroll a group of salesmen or dealers 
for the first test of the training program 
so thoroughly prepared. 
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Chart VI: The purpose of testing is (1) 
to refine program, (2) measure results, 
(3) secure enthusiastic backing. 

A—tTrainers are branch managers, deal- 
ers, supervisors, etc. They receive (a) 
the training in how-to-sell, and (b) the 
trainer’s manual in how-to-train. One is 
for the “student”; the other is for the 
“teacher.” (These definitions merely for 
clarity—sales training is not academic, it 
aims at practical objectives.) 

B—Procedure of training salesmen is 
alike for test and other groups. See Chart 
VII for all groups. 

C—After initial program training direc- 
tor turns over control to local trainers 
who conduct review training. 

D—Revise program, adopting practical 
suggestions of men and managers. 
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Chart VII: This training program out- 
lines the comprehensive program this 
manufacturer finds necessary to solve his 
problem of developing capable man- 
power. During the first week of school 
for new men (three days for veterans), 
repetition, variety and salesman partici- 
pation are employed to assure under- 
standing. This management has learned 
that mature men grasp new methods 
slowly, and that a man can attend a 
meeting without adding much to his 
permanent stock of knowledge unless the 
idea is driven home by repetition. 

Instruction in the experience-developed 
techniques of “how-to-get-orders” is pre- 
sented in three ways for clarity’s sake— 
by lecture, by sales manual and by film. 
Men participate by getting up and ex- 
plaining what they saw, heard or read. 
They are called upon to discuss the ap- 
plication of general principles to their 
own problems. Men are asked to give a 
five-minute summary of the subjects cov- 
ered in the previous hour, period or day. 
Oral and written examinations are fre- 
quent and demonstrations in class are re- 
quired. 

At the end of the week, or half week, 
the men go to their territories and at- 
tempt to apply their new, or renewed, 
knowledge. Supervisors accompany men 
on several calls daily and all too often 
discover the salesman acting as though 
he completely forgot all that he learned 
in school. This finding is exasperating 
in the case of individuals who are using 
an ineffective technique, yet hesitate to 
supplant it with the recommended meth- 
ods of selling. Of course, some men re- 
quire little coaching, but many men find 
application difficult without the assistance 
and explanations of their supervisors or 
training coaches. 


Chart VIII: Whether a particular train- 
ing program can be considered an asset 
to a business is usually obvious to at- 


tentive management. 


However, manage- 


ment is often satisfied with a general 
feel without undertaking more precise at- 
tempts to define the contribution of the 


training department. 


While this attitude 


is a laudable exhibit of faith in the worth 
of training, it must be pointed out that 
attempts to measure the effect of training 
prove well worth their cost in time and 


mental effort. 


Set up a means of collecting results ma- 
terial at the beginning of a training pro- 
gram. The collection method must rec- 
ognize that the training program is only 
one of a large number of factors in op- 
eration at a given moment and therefore 
steps must be taken to assure absolute or 
relative accuracy. 

Ups and downs of the general sales 
curve due to the weight of numerous 
other factors are not in themselves suffi- 
cient indication of the effectiveness of a 


training program. 


Expressions of opin- 


ion serve to determine the advantages not 
easily reducible to dollars or percentages, 
but are too inexact to serve in place of 
Comparisons 
with other individuals or groups oper- 
ating under similar conditions are a prac- 
tical approach to precision measurement. 
This is one of the advantages of a test 
operation of a training program prior to 
a general release. An instance is the case 
of a company selling “Protection” whose 
untrained veterans average one order to 


scientific 


every 35 complete attempts. 


measurement. 


Veterans 


who take the company’s recently-estab- 
lished training course average four orders 
for the same number of attempts. 


no improvement 


takes 


place in 


Since 


the 


branches as yet untrained the conclusion 
is that the remarkable improvement in 
results is due entirely to the new training 


program. 
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Chart IX: A concentrated training effort 
is seldom as effective as a series of meet- 
ings or bulletins, etc., coming at regular 
intervals and cumulatively of increasing 
weight. Consequently, a sales organiza- 
tion should expect that its salesmen 
(dealers, etc.) will be in training per- 
manently. However, inconsequential or 
superficial sales training is not justified 
and the answer is to establish a training 
policy of the kind which will increase 
sales and maintain that policy on a per- 
manent basis. 

This writer has established a practice 
of taking a group of salesmen through a 
program of meetings, lessons, etc., com- 
ing at periodic intervals requiring several 
months for completion. After a suitable 
period, another program is conducted in 
the same way and follows one of three 
general lines: (a) A review of the orig- 
inal course, or (b) a complete revision 
repeating key subjects in new dress and 
adding new materials, or (c) concentra- 
tion on one subject, product, or class of 
buyers. 

The manual which outlines the part 
played in the activity by the branch man- 
ager or other local leader, should be re- 
vised periodically and in this connection 
the training director has opportunity for 
sustaining interest in his specialty. 

Non-selling employes should be per- 
mitted to enroll for regular training 
courses as a means of recruiting; also 
every non-selling employe should be en- 
rolled in special courses of education re- 
garding company, products and policies. 

Assistants, juniors and young men who 
today are considered the logical future 
major executives of a business organiza- 
tion should be enrolled in a program of 
preparation which may be elaborate or 
simple, depending on circumstances. 
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Through more than nine years of subnormal business the budget- 
' trimmer's knife has been whittling down sales training. 

‘ So today, when competent salesmen 

y 


are urgently needed, they are scarcer 


answers —~into a new booklet: “Ten 
Questions About Sales Training.” No 
than ever. blurb in the booklet. Just a plain 
Keen sales executives realize what statement of facts learned in nearly 
. has happened. They are asking us 
; more questions about sales training 
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a quarter-century of experience in 
this specialized field. 

than at any time since 1929. 

We have put the questions they ask 
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most often — and our frank, definite 
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Ewing Galloway 


Hiring Rules That Help to Keep 
“Lemons” Off the Sales Force 


A well-known sales consultant discusses some of the fundamentals 


sales executives need to keep in mind when they are considering 


applicants for selling positions. 


BY JACK KLEIN 


N this article, I] am not going to be 
[Mersin with the age, experience, or 

previous connections of the salesmen 

you may want to hire. All I shall 
attempt is to introduce some new thoughts 
on the all important problem: “Where 
and how can I find the salesmen, young or 
veteran, who will probably make good for 
me?” 

First How can it be determined, in 
advance of hiring a salesman, that he will 
probably make good for you? 

The elements that make salesmen tick 
have been under the microscope for years. 
Research psychologists in the great univer- 
sities and industries have long been study- 
ing the factors that make for successful or 
unsuccessful salesmen. What they have 
discovered can be helpful to any sales 
executive 

To determine the merit of these observa- 
tions, measure them against the records of 
your salesmen. If what the psychologists 
have learned applies to your present sales- 
men, the chances are great that it will apply 
to men you may be considering as new 
members of your sales staff. Picture in 
your Own mind, as you read this, the record 
of your star salesmen who have suddenly, 
for unaccountable reasons, slipped from the 
top; visualize the men you thought never 
would make good, but who have; and re- 
evaluate the reasons why certain men have 
made good when you never imagined they 
could. 

In appraising the probable success of 
salesmen, say the psychologists, you should 
look for an intelligence of a certain type: 
Ability to absorb information and ideas; 
in other words, “trainability.” Lack of this 
quality in many salesmen on any one sales 
force may “kill” even an excellent sales 
program. 

Sales managers usually check a man’s 
sales record and previous experience before 
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hiring him. Do they ever ask ex-employers 
these questions: Is this man “teachable?” 
or ‘Can he learn?” or “Does he still have 
an open mind toward new ideas?” 

Many salesmen have fine records with 
one company, and still lose out with a new 
employer. Where that happens, these are 
generally the reasons: First, that man was 
not personally responsible for his own sales 
record; second, he most likely lacks the 
ability to learn; he is not “trainable.” 

Regardless of his previous success even 
in the same line, calling on the same trade, 
a salesman going on a new job for a new 
employer has a lot to unlearn as well as 
to learn. The circumstances of his new 
employment are different. The policies and 
products are different. Methods of doing 
business are different. The salesman, call- 
ing on his “following” whom he knows so 
well, calls on them in a new guise, in a 
new dress. He must have the faculty of 
learning, and learning fast. 

You have heard it said, as often as I 
have, by many sales managers, “I tell my 
men how to send in reports, how to enter 
orders, how to do their routine, and I 
pound at them; but some of them never 
will do it.” Also, “I send out letters, bul- 
letins, books, and instructions, but my men 
won't read or follow-through; they are ex- 
perienced and believe they know what they 
want, and how to do their jobs.” 

Those sales managers accept that state of 
affairs as natural, “a part of the game,” 
even though they know how important it is 
for their salesmen to absorb information, 
instructions and inspiration. While it has 
never before been analyzed, the fact is that 
such men are not “trainable.” 

Perhaps, now, sales managers will recog- 
nize, as do the psychologists, the impor- 
tance of the asset of “‘trainability” in the 
new salesmen they hire. 

Every so often you hear of some sales- 


men, “To look at them, to talk to them, 
you'd never think they could be successful; 
yet, oh, boy! how they can sell.” 

Which proves that you can’t tell a sales- 
man by his appearance or social conversa- 
tion. A real salesman is one who has it 
in his heart. He is a born salesman, and 
there are many such who are not yet in 
the field of selling, but who are hiding 
their sales talents behind other work for 
which they are not so well adapted. Say 
the psychologists, look for sales aptitude 
in the applicants for jobs as salesmen. 

Of course, I have seen salesmen devel- 
oped, even though they did not pass the 
sales aptitude tests. I have personally in- 
fluenced, persuaded, cajoled, “trained” and 
inspired hundreds of men and women to 
do a selling job, even though they felt that 
they weren't salesmen. Yet, when it comes 
to staying in the fight year after year; when 
it comes to making salesmanship a real 
career; and when you look for a real, two- 
fisted selling job to be done, you want to 
look to the “born salesman.” 

Give the born salesman an ability to 
learn, and he will sweep everything before 
him. 

And, I say this to sales managers: It is 
just as easy or difficult, as you choose, to 
find and hire the “born salesman” as it is 
to hire those who Jook like salesmen but 
aren’t really so. 

You've seen doctors who are just doc- 
tors; and then you’ve met a “born doctor” 
and you know the difference at once; per- 
haps not in appearance or manner of con- 
versation, but in his work. The same with 
lawyers. And C.P.A.’s. And secretaries. 
And salesmen. 

That a man is in selling for five or even 
25 years is no guarantee that he would 
make a good salesman for you, if you were 
to hire him as one of your new men. In 
fact, the odds are about eight to two that 
he won’t make good for you—because anal- 
ysis shows that about 70% to 80% of 
salesmen should never have been hired as 
such in the first place. Some one gave them 
a job; they stuck somehow; and so, after 
a while, they bear the label: ‘“Salesmen, 
with a following, know the trade, success- 
ful record.” 


Change May Tell 


As long as these men are secure under 
one management, in their own territories, 
under favorable conditions, they are unob- 
served and get along as well as can be ex- 
pected. Yet, take them out of that en- 
vironment, give them a new job, put them 
in the spotlight, and they may fall down 
hard. 

Many young men, fresh out of office, fac- 
tory or college, without experience but with 
a sales aptitude and the ability to learn, 
will sell rings around the veteran with only 
experience and no sales aptitude. That has 
been my opinion for a long time, based on 
experience and observation, as it undoubt- 
edly is the opinion of most sales executives. 
The psychologists, in talking about sales 
aptitudes, merely corroborate an experience 
which has been mystifying in the past. 

In addition to “trainability” and “sales 
aptitude,” the psychologists have made a 
study of personality traits. Often you hear 
people say about a certain man, “I wonder 
what that fellow has that I haven't got?” 
Or, “That fellow apparently has everything 
that should make him a bang-up salesman, 
but he seems to be going nowhere fast.” 

Study the personality traits of these men, 
and you'll find out why. Since I’ve been 
talking to personnel experts, and listening 
to the psychologists, and watching these 
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studies in actual practice, I have acquired 
a new respect for the term “personality 
traits.” I have always thought myself a 
pretty good judge of men. I based my 
conclusions, as do so many other. executives, 
on what have been considered to be the 
important personality traits: Appearance, 
dress, speech, good mixer, fine conversa- 
tionalist, education, and background. A 
man may have all those and be an interest- 
ing personality. Yet, that personality may 
not be adequate for a successful career in 
salesmanship, no matter how successful it 
may prove to be in other types of work. 

Let’s look at a few of the personality 
traits that make for success and failure, or 
.at least mediocrity, in salesmen. 

A salesman must have dominance and 
yet not be domineering. A great differ- 
ence, you see. We agree that a salesman 
should dominate an interview and yet not 
dominate the prospect or customer. There 
are a lot of nice fellows to meet in any 
customer's place of business, and customers 
like to see and visit with them. The domi- 
neering type of salesman usually, in the 
final analysis, loses out in getting his fullest 
share of the business handed out. 

Dominance is like horse power. A cer- 
tain amount, and all goes well. Too much, 
and you blow the works. The psychologists 
have set up a yardstick of measurement of 
the right amount of dominance usually 
found in successful salesmen. 


“Edge” vs. Temperament 


That a star salesman is like an opera 
star, temperamental, is usually accepted as 
a rightful state of affairs. Maybe so. 
The right amount of ‘edge’ in a salesman 
shows he’s fit and in the proper spirit for 
his job. Yet, temperament can border on 
the brink of emotional instability. The 
too-temperamental, or too-frequently tem- 
peramental, salesman, it is my observation, 
has a tendency either to burn out quickly, 
or to burn out the energy of his associates 
and customers. Yet, the star can do no 
wrong, as long as he is the star. So, we 
shall not consider him. 

Look to the man who ought to make 
good, but doesn’t, and you may find under- 
neath it all a hidden temperament, an 
emotional instability, a mental instability, 
which may put him into the slightly neu- 
rotic class. Hard worker and serious stu- 
dent of his job though he may be, he is 
easily touched by criticism, whether that 
criticism is from his superiors or his cus- 
tomers. Sensitive to a high degree, he is 
ambitious to be successful and among the 
leaders, and yet feels an inadequacy in 
getting there. He broods even though it 
doesn’t show outwardly. He is generally 
thin-skinned in absorbing outside influences 
that tend to weaken his own faith and be- 
lief in company, products and himself. 

The emotionally unstable man may go 
along year in and year out on one job 
without becoming a problem, although he 
is, most often, a real ‘“‘problem salesman.” 
Yet, there is a question mark as to whether 
he should be hired.for a new job, with 
all the implications and responsibilities of 
the new job, when the new employer really 
depends on him to maintain or increase 
sales. 

The type of salesman I've just described 
gets along with people because nearly al- 


with a bang. They seem to sweep every- 
thing before them. Then, sooner or later, 
their inherent trait for rubbing people the 
wrong way crops up, and customers stop 
buying altogether or cut down their vol- 
ume. 

What is that trait? A spirit of too great 
self-assurance, too great a social indepen- 
dence. That fellow thinks he’s good, knows 
it, and shows it. His attitude is that cus- 
tomers will continue to buy because they 
can't help it. Products, price and service 
are too good. He believes the company 
dare not fire him, or even curb him, be- 
cause he’s delivering. 

I can hear someone say: “Let's not go 
too fast. You've told us how psychologists 
would appraise the qualities of the sales- 
men we should or should not hire. But we 
are not university psychologists; nor do 
we have the tests you talk about. What 
about it?” 

Here is the answer. The interested sales 
executive will find, on investigation, many 


reliable sources for such tests. These 
sources will either make the tests for a 
company or will supply the company with 
forms and instructions for making those 
tests. Incidentally, it is now fast becom- 
ing possible and feasible to make such 
tests, with satisfying results, even by mail 
away from the home office. 

Of course, I may add, nothing is in- 
fallible. Nothing ever works to perfec- 
tion. Salesmen may pass all the tests in 
the world and still fail to make good. 

There are other factors which must enter 
into a sales manager's appraisal of the 
probable success of his salesmen: Do they 
fit in with the general policy of the com- 
pany? Can they get along with the sales 
manager and his assistants? Does the sales 
manager have a clear-cut job for the new 
salesman, in a clear-cut territory, with clear- 
cut instructions? What kind of training 
and supervision will the new salesmen be 
given? These questions all have a grave 
bearing on the success or failure of a sales- 
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About the Author 
of This Article 


Jack Klein has served as sales 
counsel to companies in a wide 
variety of industry, including 
paper, office equipment, electrical 
supplies, gas and oil, automobile 
accessories, washing machines, 
food, etc. He is the author of 
three books for salesmen: “I Am 
“Short Cuts for 


Salesmen,” and “Me, Triumphant.” 


a Salesman,” 
His articles have appeared in 
Sates MANAGEMENT on many pre- 
vious occasions. 

In the 
when Mr. Klein speaks of psycho- 


accompanying article, 
logical tests, he refers to such tests 
as Otis Mental Ability Tests, Bern- 
reuter Personality Inventory, and 
to others originated and developed 
by Dr. Samuel N. Stevens, pro- 
fessor of psychology, Northwestern 
University; The Personnel Insti- 
tute of Chicago; Dr. Verne Stew- 
ard of California; and Psycholog- 
ical Corporation of America, New 


York and Chicago. 


man. They have, however, no place in this 
article except this: Nothing will work as 
satisfactorily as expected, unless the man 
selected for the job is right. 

So, we come to where and how to find 
the right new salesmen. Again, I am go- 
ing to talk principles, rather than specific 
experiences, 

There are, usually, three or four good 
sources for finding the salesmen you want: 
(1) Advertising in newspapers and trade 
papers; (2) recruiting men out of offices, 
factories and colleges; (3) recommenda- 
tions by present salesmen; (4) recommen- 
dations by customers and prospects. 


Formulate a Pattern 


As a generality, all sales executives will 
agree that it is wisest to decide, in ad- 
vance, on the type of man wanted, and 
what the new men will be expected to do, 
before tapping any specific source. Too 
often employers do not formulate a_pat- 
tern before beginning to find one or even 
100 salesmen. Standards for those men 
should be set up, and it would be worth 
while to begin a study of the history of 
the salesmen previously and presently em- 
ployed in order to set up those standards. 

Opinion, and opinion alone, as to what 
type of man will make the best salesman 
is often wrong. We now know what the 
psychologists say about qualities. It is up 
to the executives to decide on type. By 
type is meant: Young, inexperienced, or 
a certain age with a certain experience; 
family background; educational  back- 
ground; and original source from which 
the previously employed and presently em- 
ployed salesmen came. 
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When you can measure the standards set 
up by men who have made good, they can 
be established as the standard for new men; 
and, except in emergencies or in extenuat- 
ing circumstances, I would not vary those 
standards in gauging the possibilities of 
success of new men. 

If you are looking for college men, you 
can, of course, advertise for them. You 
can write to the various colleges, giving 
your specifications, and asking them to 
refer men to you. Or, you can do as the 
big companies do: Have scouts visit the 
colleges and pick out the prospective sales- 
men you want. 

If you are looking for men to train and 
develop, you may decide, as have so many 
other companies, that there is excellent 
material within your own office or factory 
staff. Many a potentially successful sales- 
man is in an office or factory job. I have 
seen companies handle that type of “re- 
cruiting” in many ways. Yet, I can rec- 
ommend only one of two ways, unless there 
is an exceptional individual within the 
office or factory in whom some executive 
is interested and will take the time to 
develop. 

The first of the recommended ways is 
to ask such seemingly eligible men in fac- 
tory or office whether or not they would 
be interested in being considered for a 
sales job. Then, if they are willing, put 
them through the tests for trainability, 
sales aptitude and personality traits. 

The second procedure is to give tests to 
every employe (from office boy to execu- 
tive) not only for his job efficiency but 
also for his aptitudes. Among them will 
be found many who, potentially, will be 
successful salesmen if given the oppor- 
tunity and training. 


Third Party Method 


It is unnecessary to discuss the method 
of finding men through recommendations 
of present salesmen or other employes. 
That method speaks for itself. 

It is the fourth methud, that of finding 
men through recommendations of customers 
and prospects, which is going to take a 
bit of space. 

There is nothing particularly new in 
the idea of going to customers or prospects 
for recommendations of new salesmen. It 
is one of the oldest methods. Yet it can 
be improved. 

A method that is finding great favor 
with many companies is to bring in a 
third party to the negotiations for new 
salesmen—the advertising agency, a sales 
counsel, or a personnel organization. 

Without revealing the company’s name, 
the third party writes a letter—processed, 
carefully filled-in, will do—to a list of 
customers and prospects supplied by the 
company. The letter briefly states: A 
client is interested in finding a salesman 
or salesmen in that area of such and such 
qualifications. Does the addressee know 
of any men now calling on him who would 
like to make a change and whom he can 
recommend? If so, could those names and 
addresses be sent in the enclosed business 
reply envelope? Recommendations are 
acknowledged, of course, by the third 
party. 

That third party then writes to the men 
so recommended. Again, without reveal- 
ing the company’s name, and refraining 
from significant clues that would lead to 
exposing it, the letter to the prospective 
salesman states by whom his name was sub- 
mitted; the type of work offered; prob- 
able range of compensation; aspects of ter- 
ritory and the like; would he be interested 


in making a change? 

This letter should be accompanied by an 
application form which, when filled out, 
would give a complete picture of the pros- 
pective salesman’s experience, etc. A pho- 
tograph may be asked for. A letter giv- 
ing the salesman’s viewpoints and his sal- 
ary expectations, a sales talk about him- 
self, and the like, should be expected in 
reply, together with the filled-in applica- 
tion blank. 

These data are then laid before the 
company. The company may want further 
information; in which event, the third 
party asks for it. The company may de- 
cide that, on his record, the prospective 
salesman is eligible for the job. The next 
step is either a personal interview at the 
home office or in the field, depending on 
the company’s policy and organization set- 


up. 

Above all, however, whether the inter- 
view takes place at the home office or in 
the field, the psychological tests discussed 
in this article should be applied before the 
man is finally engaged. The one-two- 
three steps in this routine would have to 
be fixed by the company, and that would 
be dependent on its own make-up, facili- 
ties and wishes. 

Thus, the third party acts for the com- 
pany right up to the personal interview. 
The company is not openly revealed until 
it wishes to be. 

This method has many advantages. 
The customers and prospects do not know 
which company is seeking new salesmen. 
It saves gossip which may be harmful. If 
there has been a large turnover of men 
in any one territory, there is face-saving 
for the company. It eliminates the per- 
sonal element which often leads to en- 
gaging a man the company doesn’t really 
want, as a favor to a good customer. 

This method is discreet. It is scientific. 
It leads to calm, careful selectivity. It 
covers wide areas, for the entire country 
can be canvassed for new salesmen, if that 
is desired, or various sections of the coun- 
try may be covered at the same time. 


Hired by Recommendation 


A company may seek man-power without 
ever coming to the necessity of making a 
decision about hiring anyone. Very often, 
a company decides to replace a man, or to 
engage a new man to go into an open 
territory. As a result of a great deal of 
seeking a man from the customers’ rec- 
ommendation, such men are usually hired, 
whereas calm judgment may later dictate 
that should not be done. 

Certain territories may not be produc- 
ing up to expectations or quotas. The 
salesmen covering those territories may be 
held at fault. Before taking a stand about 
letting salesmen out, or transferring them, 
the company may weigh its potentials by 
making the third-party study of prospective 
salesmen in those territories. Complete 
assembly of the facts may lead to more 
profitable decisions. 

Too often, companies engage salesmen 
in a hurry, in an emergency, and the men 
so hired cannot possibly be weighed and 
checked up as thoroughly as may be neces- 
sary. By use of this method of third-party 
negotiations, the company may set up a 
list, or reserve, of eligible, qualified sales- 
men on whom it can call should openings 
or opportunities occur. 

As sales executives can see, science and 
well-established fundamentals are now com- 
ing to their aid in a field which, up to 
now, has been frequently left to “hunch” 
and the errors of human judgment. 
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Ress — tangible sales — are the cause of 
LaSalle’s having been retained by six major oil com- 
panies, five leading automobile makers, two outstanding 
electrical appliance manufacturers, and a number of 
other sales organizations whose names head their 
industries. 


In addition to their own sales manager's ideas and 
methods, some 60,000 of their salesmen have proved 
LaSalle’s Selling methods — are using them today in 
scores of fields. 


Why? Because LaSalle methods WORK — “prove 
out” on the firing line. 


The example of commercial and industrial giants has 
led smaller companies also to seek LaSalle’s assistance 
in giving practical training to their sales forces. 


And today LaSalle is equipped to do the job for ALL 
companies — to train 5,000 men, or 5 — to train even a 
single individual. 

What's more, the cost per man can be startlingly little, 


even for a small group — wholly negligible in propor- 
tion to results. 


7 A line or two on your business letterhead will bring 
you LaSalle’s training story without obligation — both 
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will aid us in offering the best plan. 
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How 
Perfect 
Is Your 
“Sales 


Sense?” 


Directions 


For each of the questions listed several 
possible answers are given. You are to 
select the one or more correct answers, 
as indicated in each question, and write 
its number (or their numbers) in the 
box labeled “Answer Form,” putting your 
answers on the line at the right of the 
number of the question in the column 
headed, “Correct Answer Numbers.” 

Example: If you were selling Indian 
moccasins to small boys, accompanied by 
their mothers, which one of the follow- 
ing selling appeals would be most effec- 
tive? (1) They have triple stitching on 
the back and can’t rip. (2) The beads 
are put on with wire and can’t break off. 
(3) They’re the kind real Indians wear. 
(4) They have blunt toes for comfort. 
(5) Your feet will grow straight and 
healthy. 

“They're the kind real Indians wear” 
is the most effective. Since the number 
of this question is “0,” the number “3” 
has been placed at the right of “0” on 
the “Answer Form.” 

After you have taken the test, you can 
check your replies against the correct 
answers printed on the last page of the 
test, page 28, entering the number of 
right answers as your score on the “An- 
swer Form.” 

In computing your score, each of the 
50 questions has a value of two. If there 
are four correct answers to a question 
and you answer two, give yourself a 
score of one point. If you answer one, 
give yourself a score of one-half point on 
the question. Write your score for each 
question opposite the question number 
in the space provided on the “Answer 
Form.” Total your score for all ques- 
tions to get your test score and enter 
your test score in the space provided on 
the “Answer Form.” 

This test is given under the honor sys- 
tem—no peeking allowed. 
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This is a test to determine how much you know about sales strategy 


and expressions 


used by successful salesmen to describe various 


phases of sales technique. If your knowledge of salesmanship is 


perfect, you'll score 100. 


BY BERTRAND R. CANFIELD 


Member of the Faculty, Babson Institute of Business Administration 


1 A salesman presented his card at the infas- 
* mation desk of a manufacturing company 
and asked for an interview with the factory 
superintendent. In a few minutes the card was 
returned with the notation, ‘Not interested.’ 
Which two of the following approaches might 
the salesman have used with more success? (1) 

‘Tell Mr. Superintendent that I have some in- 
formation for him.’" (2) ‘I wish to sec Mr. 
Superintendent on personal business."" (3) ‘Tell 
Mr. cape a friend of Bob Williams is 
calling.’ (4) ‘Tell Mr. Superintendent he can't 
tell whether or not he will be interested until 
he hears my story.’” (5) “‘Ask Mr. Superin- 
tendent if he is interested in cutting his produc- 
tion costs.’ 


2 Two of the following statements are true 

and the rest are false; which two are true? 
(1) Self-confidence is the primary personal quali- 
fication for a successful salesman. (2) A sales- 
man can know too much about his product or 
service. (3) Salesmen are in competition with 
advertising. (4) Without objections there 
would be no such thing as salesmanship. (5) Sat- 
isfied customers are the foundation of a sales- 
man’s future success. (6) Salesmen are ‘‘born’’ 
with the characteristics of success. 


3 A salesman selling direct to consumers 1s 
* suffering from declining sales volume in 
spite of favorable business conditions. His sell- 
ing slump is probably due to which two of the 
following eight possible reasons: (1) Lack of 
knowledge of product. (2) Lack of confidence. 
(3) Poorly organized efforts. (4) Keen competi 
tion. (5) Unwillingness to work hard. (6) Lack 
of  self-development. (7) Poor personality. 
(8) Neglect of old customers. 


4 When a woman shopper in a department 
* store replies to a salesman’s proffer of serv- 
ice, “I’m just looking, thank you,’’ the sales- 
man should follow which one of these five 
courses: (1) Show her new merchandise that has 
arrived recently. (2) Ignore her presence there- 
after. (3) Follow her around the department. 
(4) Let her look around, but be handy to answe1 
questions. (5) Ask her directly, ‘Just what are 
you interested in?’ 


5 After reading an advertisement in a national 
~ magazine, a man decided that he needed a 
home appliance. He saw it displayed in a dealer's 
window, walked into the showroom, and was 
shown several types and models. He could not 
decide which one to buy and after some hesita- 
tion went out without buying. Which two of the 
following reasons were most likely respunsible for 
his failure to buy? (1) He was not given com- 
plete information. (2) He was not asked to buy. 
(3) He disliked to make a decision. (4) He 
wanted to consult his wife. (5) His questions 
were not answered ante. (6) The prod- 
uct was not as good as claimed by the adver- 
tising. 


6 Listed below are men and women in differ- 
* ent occupations and financial situations. 
Rank all of them in order of worth as prospects 
for home equipment retailing for more than $500; 
(1) A mechanic, with a family of six, who owns 
his own home. (2) A department store sales- 
man, with wife and one child, who is buying his 
home. (3) A doctor with a large house in the 
suburbs. (4) A widow of 71 years living in an 
apartment on the interest of her late husband's 
investments. (5) A bachelor professor, owning 
his home, in a college town. (6) An artist, sup- 
ported by his aunt, who rents their home. 


3 A salesman calling Monday morning on a 
housewife is refused an interview by the 
prospect who claims that she is ‘‘too busy”’ and 
‘does not want to buy anything.’’ Select four 
of the following personal characteristics which 
would be most helpful to the salesman in this 
situation: (1) Friendliness. (2) Cheerfulness. 
(3) Good appearance. (4) Honesty. (5) De- 
termination. (6) Resourcefulness. (7) Sincerity. 
(8) Enthusiasm. 


g. The following conditions generally aid sales- 

men in increasing their sales. Select the 
four most important of these conditions: (1) A 
favorable economic outlook. (2) A wide acquaint- 
ance in the community. (3) A liking for sales 


work. (4) A strong desire to make money, 
(5) The backing of a long established company. 
(6) A well planned program of effort. a?) A 
definite Saueledes of what to do. (8) A good 
product. 


9 Salesmen close many of their sales of which 

* two ot the following products and services 
after 7 o'clock at night: (1) Securities. (2) Auto- 
mobile accessories. (3) Life insurance. (4) Elec- 
tric refrigerators. (5) Sporting goods. (6) Ma- 
chine tools. (7) Building materials. (8) Trucks. 


10 When a salesman ‘‘commits’’ a prospect, 

he takes which one of the five following 
steps: (1) Makes sure that the prospect under- 
stands each point presented. (2) Obtains the 
promise of the prospect to buy. (3) Gets the 
prospect to consent to a demonstration. (4) En- 
courages the prospect to ask questions. (5) Ar- 
ranges to call back at a later date. 


11 The ‘endless chain’’ method of prospect- 

* ing involves which one of the following 
procedures: (1) Exchanging prospects with 
salesmen in non-competing lines. (2) One cus- 
tomer advising another to buy. (3) Calling 
from house to house or office to office. (4) 
Securing the name of a prospect from each per- 
son interviewed. (5) Obtaining names from 
registration lists. 


12. “Cold canvassing’’ is one of the most 

common methods of prospecting in the sale 
of which two of the following products or serv- 
ices: (1) Oil burners. (2) Hardware. (3) Life 
insurance. (4) Sporting goods. (5) Furniture. 
(6) Building materials. 


13 The best type of ‘‘sales demonstration”’ 

involves which two of the following dem- 
onstrating techniques: (1) Referring the prospect 
to a satisfied owner of the product. (2) Letting 
the prospect operate, feel, hear, smell or taste the 
product. (3) Enumerating every feature of the 
product. (4) Explaining in technical terms all 
mechanical features of the product. (5) Showing 
the prospect how the product suits his needs. 
(6) Enabling the prospect to use the product for 
a period of time. 


14. A salesman who ‘‘qualifies’’ his prospects 

performs which two of the following activ- 
ities: (1) Sees the right people. (2) Calls on 
wealthy prospects. (3) Sells the quality features 
of his product. (4) Locates the needs of his pros- 
pects. (5) Secures advance information about 
prospects. 


15 When using the ‘‘boomerang’’ method of 

meeting the objection. “‘I can’t afford it,’’ 
a salesman may make which two of the follow- 
ing responses: (1) ““You’re wrong about that—.”* 
(2) “That reminds me of another angle—.”’ 
(3) “‘That’s the reason I called on you.’’ (4) 
“Yes, but when you consider—.’’ (5) “You 
can’t afford to buy any other kind.”’ 


16. “live prospect’’ or a “‘hot lead’’ for any 
ot or service may be any two 
of the individuals in the following situations: 
(1) A friend of the salesman. (2) A person who 
does not own the product or enjoy the service, 
(3) One who has the money to buy. (4) One 
who needs the product or service. (5) One who 
has been previously solicited by the salesman. 


17 *‘Objections’’ made by prospects should be 
considered by salesmen in which two of 
the six following ways: (1) Refusals to purchase. 
(2) Indicators of interest. (3) Obstacles to the 
consummation of the sale. (4) Attempts by the 
prospect to learn more about the salesman’s 
proposition. (5) Indicators of lack of funds to 
purchase. (6) Attempts to confuse the salesman. 


18. Information about a prospect’s needs and 

interests would most likely be secured by a 
salesman in advance of an interview from which 
two of the following sources: (1) Fellow sales- 
men. (2) Local newspapers. (3) By observation. 
(4) The prospect’s neighbors and friends. (5) 
Public officials. (6) Directories. 


19 Which two of the following statements of 
a salesman would probably make the most 
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favorable impression on a logical prespect? (1) 
‘‘This machine will do quite a bit more work 
than two persons.”’ (2) ‘“‘This machine wili save 
you money.’’ (3) ‘“‘This machine will save you 
three out of every ten dollars you are now spend- 
ing for this work.’’ (4) ‘By using this machine 
you can increase your business.’’ (5) ‘‘This ma- 
chine will take the place of two skilled operators 
and two helpers.”’ 


20 The expression, ‘‘plussing the sale,’’ refers 

* to which one of the following practices of 
many good salesmen: (1) Substituting another 
brand when the brand requested is out of stock. 
(2) Demonstrating in addition to telling about 
the merits of a product or service. (3) Increasing 
the unit of purchase by suggestion. (4) Suggest- 
ing additional uses for a product. (5) Selling 
with the privilege of return by the buyer. 


21 In the middle of a sales interview, a third 

* party, a subordinate to the prospect, enters 
the room breaking the continuity of the conversa- 
tion for several minutes. In this case the sales- 
man should follow which two of the following 
courses: (1) Terminate the interview and make 
an appointment for another interview at a future 
time. (2) Wait for the prospect to reopen the 
conversation. (3) Ask the buyer a question to 
bring back his attention to the subject under dis- 
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» tactics , » salesman’s part may turn ecepti spect in- 
cussion. (4) Bring the third party into the inter- One tactical blunder on the sal . I 7 eS © ptive pro pect 
view. (5) Start discussion of an irrelevant topic. to a belligerent one. How high do you score in knowledge of sales technique ? 
(6) Review the previous discussion and continue 


with the presentation. 


22 Salesmen of technical products have great- Answer Form 


est need for a comprehensive knowledge of 


J _ ’ . 
which two of the following subjects: (1) The Test on Sales Strategy and T echnique 
company’s history. (2) The product's features. 
(3) Applications of the product. (4) Methods of : Total Score 
product distribution. (5) The advertising pro- A total of 100 in the “‘Ques- otal Score _ ; 
gram. (6) Production processes. (7) Credit pol- tion Value”? column equals 
icies. 100%. 


23 A salesman calling on a retail merchant 


met the following objection: ‘I’ve got Question, Correct Answer Question Question! Correct Answer Question 

enough of your stuff to burn. | Look at that coun- Number Numbers Value | Number Numbers Value 
ter. Besides, my stockroom is full. A survey : ; 
ontirmed the merchant's statement. Which one 
of the following replies should the salesman have 0 3 YA 26 
made: (1) “This stuff won't last and you'll 
want new stuff coming into replace it.’’ (2) | 97 | 
“*You don’t have a large stock. Many stores = | 
carry more than you have.’’ (3) ‘‘Every live a ae 
merchant has a large stock. If you didn’t have 29 28 
it, you wouldn't be a live merchant.’’ (4) ““We’ll 
take some of our stuff off your hands, if you'll 9 99 | 
ship it back to us.’" (5) “I'll put in a window - - | 
display. you run a special sale and it'll move p 
out in no time.’’ 1 30 
24 A -“referred prospect’’ is an individual z= 21 | 

* who is in one of the five following situa- - sat 
tions: (1) One who has ample funds to buy. 
(2) One whose name has been given to the 6 32 
salesman by a third party. (3) One who needs 


the salesman’s product. (4) One who has made 


in ae 
direct inquiry for the salesman. (5) One who has ‘ 33 
responded to the company’s advertising. 
oa —_ ra 34 
25 A standard sales __ presentation or 
<—“* ‘canned sales talk’’ may be used most aie 
effectively in selling which two of the follow- 9 39 
ing products and services: (1) Installations of - 
heavy machinery. (2) Cash registers. (3) Indus- 10) 26 | 
trial chemicals. (4) Tool steel. (5) Domestic , | 
vacuum cleaners. 7 = 
ra 
26 A “‘suspect’’ in the language of salesmen 
* jis an individual in one of the following 12 | 38 
situations: (1) A customer buying from a com- } 
petitor. (2) An individual or corporation which ; os 
pits one competitor against another to get lower 13 39 
prices. (3) A person or corporation suspected of 
being a logical prospect. (4) A prospect suspected V4 tl) 
of encouraging the salesman to expect future bus1- 
ness. (5) A prospect who has no money. ’ 
15 11 
27 Three of the following statements are true 
* the rest are false; which are true? (1) 16 42 
Prospecting is the most important part of the job = 
of an industrial equipment salesman. (2) An in- 
dustrial salesman is always a sales engineer. 17 43 
(4) A junior is often instructed to take 
no ordcrs. (4) lesmen can aid customers to 12 AA 
maintain good dit standing by selling them ” 
large orders. (5) A specialty or missionary sales- 
man is one who sells initial orders of new prod- 19 15 
icts to retailers. (6) ‘‘Qualifying’’ a prospect is 
selecting him from a telephone directory 1) 16 
28 The basic work record forms needed by a . 
* salesman are which two of the following 9] 17 
form (1) Invoice forms. (2) Prospect cards. 
(3) Shipping receipts. (4) Bills of lading. (5) ji 18 
Daily sales call report forms. (6) Advance cards. << “0 
29 Salesmen calling on housewives are con- 93 49 
* fronted with the problem of getting into 
homes to conduct interviews. Which two of the 24 50) 
following methods would you say are the most a 2 
desirable? (1) Say, “I'm making a market sur- - _ 
vey and would like to come in and ask you a 25 


few questions.’” (2) Put your foot in the door. 
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the “Managing Salesmen” 


included in future editions. 


It pleases SM to announce 


found useful, and, further, suggestions as to any type 
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(3) Reach hand toward handle of door. (4) 
Say, “You'll freeze if I keep you standing there. 
Probably I'd better come inside."" (5) Ask 
directly, ‘May I come in?’’ (6) Have your office 
telephone homes in advance of calls, asking 
housewives to ask you to ‘phone your office on 
arrival, 


30 The time spent by a city salesman in trav- 

cling can be conserved by resorting to 
which two of the following tactics: (1) Using an 
automobile exclusively. (2) Traveling in com- 
pany with another salesman. (3) Routing calls 
in order of coverage. (4) Making advance ap- 
ointments with customers. (5) Using trolley and 
us lines exclusively. 


31 Some salesmen resort to a ‘‘two call’’ sys- 

tem or make no attempt to sell on their 
first call. but confine their sales efforts to the 
second call. This method would be most suc- 
cessful in the sale of which two of the follow- 
ing products and services: (1) Life insurance. 
(2) Groceries to merchants. (3) Magazine sub- 
scriptions. (4) Silk hosiery. (5) Industrial chem- 
icals, 


32 Upon approaching the desk of a prospect 

for the first time a salesman should prefer- 
ably employ which two of the following meth- 
ods: (1) Pull up a chair. (2) Hang up his hat 
and coat. (3) Put his brief case on the pros- 
pect’s desk. (4) Verify the prospect’s identity. 
(G) Tell a humorous story. (6) Introduce him- 
self. 


33 The time spent by the average salesman in 

face to face conversation with prospects 
approximates which one of the following per- 
centages: (1) Fifty per cent. (2) Thirty per 
cent. (3) Seventy per cent. (4) Five per cent. 
(5) Fifteen per cent. 


34, A salesman, using a visual portfolio con- 

taining text and photographs of his prod- 
uct during a sales interview, should employ 
which two of the following tactics in handling 
the book: (1) Read from the book to the pros- 
pect. (2) Give the book to the prospect to read 
for himself. (3) Withhold the book until the 
close of the interview, leaving it with prospect to 
read. (4) Use only for reference when neces- 
sary. (5) Hold in own hands, permitting pros- 
pect to read from time to time. 


35 A telephone is most useful to salesmen in 
which two of the following sales situa- 
tions: (1) Securing appointments with pros- 
cts. (2) Conducting sales interviews. (3) Fol- 
owing-up sales interviews. (4) ‘‘Qualifying’’ 
prospects. (5) Conducting demonstrations. 


36 Which two of the following objections do 

salesmen receive most frequently in a pe- 
riod of economic depression: (1) ‘‘Have no need 
for it."" (2) “Too busy to discuss it.’ (3) 
“Cannot afford it. (4) “Price | too high,.”’ 
(5) “I have enough on hand now. 


37 The two most common types of personal 

““barriers’’ to salesmen seeking interviews 
in business offices are: (1) Elevator operators. 
(2) Custodians. (3) Private secretaries. (4) 
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Bookkeepers. (5) Information clerks. 
boys. (7) Vice-presidents. 


(6) Office 


38. After conclusively answering an objection 
of a prospect, a salesman should o— 

which two of the following methods: (1) As 
there are any other objections. (2) Discuss A 
objection at greater length. (3) Swing back into 
the sales presentation. (4) Bring up other pos- 
sible objections and answer them. (5) Secure 
the prospect's commitment on the answer. 


39. A salesman may best determine if a pros- 

pect is ready to sign an order by Pr. -mg 
which two of the following steps: (1) Asking, 
*‘Are you ready to buy?"’ (2) Suggesting a dem- 
onstration. (3) Keeping the order blank in view 
during the interview. (4) Listening to the vol- 
untary remarks of the prospect. (5) Asking the 
prospect for decisions on minor matters, such as 
delivery dates. 


40 Advertising is frequently used to advantage 
by salesmen in which two of the following 
ways (1) As a substitute for demonstrations. 
(2) To develop a sales presentation. (3) To take 
the place of face to foce interviews. (4) To 
secure names of prospects. (5) To simplify rec- 
ord keeping. (6) To visualize sales arguments. 


41 Salesmen commonly resort to which two 

of the following methods to improve their 
personal efficiency: (1) Read business magazines 
in their field. (2) Attend lectures on psychol- 
ogy. (3) Read a daily newspaper. (4) Read in- 
spirational books. (5) Take daily setting-up ex- 
ercises. (6) Join a civic club. 


42 A young man came into a store to buy 
razor blades. The salesperson was intro- 
ducing a new brand of blades. Which of the 
following statements would have been most likely 
to induce the purchase of the new brand? (1) 
“They last longer.’” (2) ‘‘How would you like 
to cut your shaving time in half?’’ (3) ‘These 
blades will end your shaving worries."" (4) 
“These new blades are five cents cheaper.’" (5) 
“They are extra sharp.’’ 


43 Customers, aside from placing orders, can 

hest aid a salesman in increasing sales in 
which two of the following ways: (1) Suggest 
names of prospects to the salesman. (2) Tell 
others of benefits derived from the product. (3) 
By providing information about competitors. (4) 
Suggesting motives for buying. (5) Writing tes- 
timonial letters. 


44 The practice of ‘“‘turnover’’ or calling on 

a second salesman to complete an interview 
begun by one salesman has been largely abolished 
for which one of the following reasons: (1) It 
necessitates the splitting of commissions between 
salesmen. (2) It arouses resentment of custom- 
ers. (3) It necessitates reserve salesmen. (4) It 
shows poor salesmanship. 


45 A salesman enters a prospect's office and 

finds a friend of the prospect present. 
Which one of the following moves should the 
salesman make? (1) Excuse himself and leave 
the office. (2) Conduct an interview with a dis- 
interested third person present. (3) Ignore the 


third person completely. 


(4) Seek another ap- 
pointment. 


(5) Ask for a private interview. 


46 A salesman calling on a business executive 

experienced difficulty in securing an inter- 
view. The prospect's secretary refused to admit 
the salesman to her employer. The salesman’s 
procedure in this situation should have followed 
which one of the following courses: (1) Inter- 
view a minor official and through him reach his 
superior. (2) Put his proposition in writing for 
the prospect. (3) Sell the secretary, hoping that 
she will sell the employer. (4) Obtain the coop- 
eration of the secretary in getting an interview. 


47 Skillful salesmen anticipate objections of 
* prospects by resorting to which one of the 
following methods: (1) First state an objection 
and then answer it. (2) Let the prospect object 
and answer the objection. (3) Answer the prin- 
cipal objections as part of the sales argument. 
(4) Ask the prospect if he has any objections. 


48. A salesman who is told by a _ wealthy 

prospect, “‘I haven't any money,"’ should 
follow which one of the following methods: (1) 
Proceed on the assumption that the prospect has 
money, ignoring the excuse. (2) Excuse himself 
and retire gracefully. (3) Deny that the prospect 
lacks money, as, ‘‘Of course, you have money.”’ 
(4) Agree, ““Yes, but you do not need money to 
buy on time payments.”’ 


49 A salesman can aid the credit department 

of his company by performing which four 
of the following functions: (1) Advising on the 
credit standing of customers and prospects. (2) 
Approving the amount of credits to be extended 
to customers. (3) Educating customers to take 
cash discounts. (4) Decide upon terms to be 
extended to buyers. (5) Making collections. 
(6) Selling large orders. (7) Advise against tak- 
ing unearned discounts. 


50 Salesmen of mechanical appliances usually 
: perform which two of the following duties 
in connection with the mechanical service ren- 
dered by their companies: (1) Make periodic 
service calls. (2) Deliver the _ service policy. 
(3) Attend service schools. (4) Make initial in- 
stallations. (5) Remind customers to get free 
service offered. 
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METHODS 2/5 COMPANIES USE IN TRAINING SALESMEN 


4) 


" 2% 
NUMBER TRAINING PERSONAL o% PERSONAL SALES Ee COMPANY = 
INDUSTRY OF CONFER- 3% LETTERS MEETINGS £4 TRAINING 2 
COMPANIES ) ENCES rcs 82% COURSES 2¢ 
CHEMICALS 19 Te) - \ 6 ~ 5 . 
ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING 11 3 3 S 4 * 5 * 
FOOD PRODUCTS 13 4 ot ae if 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS 19 2 -| 7 - 
LEATHER & ITS PRODUCTS 5 -} 4 - 

‘ LUMBER & ITS PRODUCTS 5 3 if2 . 
MACHINERY & TOOLS 37 4 -| 19 ‘ 
NON-FERROUS METALS ° " if 3 - 
PAPER & ITS PRODUCTS 9 3 ~ “ 
PRINTING & PUBLISHING 3 3 . - 
RUBBER & ITS PRODUCTS 6 2 - - 
STONE ,CLAY, GLASS " - , -{ 
TEXTILES & CLOTHING 20 5 - ~] 
MISC. MANUFACTURING 30 5 ij 4 
INSURANCE 6 4 - - 

. TOTAL 215 4) ‘42 85 3 78 ) 
PER CENT OF TOTALCOMPANIES 100.0 19! «619.5 39.5 1.4 36.3 0.5 

PICTOGRAPH By 

Sele Managimtrt SOURCE: NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD 
THE CHARTMAKERS 

FACTORS GOVERNING AMOUNT OF BONUS 
OR COMMISSION PAID SALESMEN IN 64 COMPANIES 
rf 
SALARY AND BONUS PLANS SALARY AND COMMISSION PLANS COMMISSIONS omy § 
3 Sow 8 « COMMIS- OSES 
INDUSTRY >} NUMBER OF 2m 25 248 NUMBER OF PAID ON foo NUMBEROF COMMISSION 203% 
COMPANIES Yee zo Sa and COMPANIES SALES PAID COMPANIES PAID ON Vewy 
WITH ZEo Ze> Z2EOW with OVER ON ALL WITH ALL «2a e 
PLAN 235 S45 BS50 PLAN QUOTA SALES. PLAN SALES eOSe 
CHEMICALS . ) 4 4 ! 2 / - ! | } 
ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING 6 i 3 as 2 i a” 
FOOD PRODUCTS - - 5 3 2 2 - 2 ’ 2 Bike = 
IRON & STEEL 3 - 2 6 5 3 2 - 
LEATHER & ITS PRODUCTS ! - 2 ~ 2 
LUMBER & ITS PRODUCTS . - - . - - - 
MACHINERY & MACHINE TOOLS 6 i 2 sl ic 9 7 ‘9 8 5 
NON-FERROUS METALS 5 3 3 2 . 5 2 
PAPER & ITS PRODUCTS 5 2 4 2 - 2 2 2 ! 
PRINTING & PUBL! SHING - - - 4 2 10 Te) 2 ; 
RUBBER & ITS PRODUCTS 3 2 ! - 3 3 
STONE, CLAY,GLASS 2 - i 2 - 2 3 3 2 
TEXTILES & CLOTHING 7 2 = 6 5 4 3 
MISC. MANUFACTURING 7 3 3 6 3 3 9 9 2 
INSURANCE - - ~ - 4 4 
TOTAL 64" er 28 55° 22 Ey 59 54 22 
PER CENT OF COMPANIES 100.0 28.1 328 438 100.0 40.0 56.3 100.0 91.5 373 


IN CLASSIFICATION 


(IJIN SEVERAL COMPANIES, BONUS WAS DETERMINED BY BOTH PROFITS AND SALES. 
(2)IN TWO COMPANIES, BASIS OF COMMISSION WAS NOT STATED. 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD 


80 Leading Companies Report Policies 


on Branch Managers’ Compensation 


GOOD branch manager has to be 

both a! good executive and a 

superior salesman. In addition, he 

has to train and handle men and 
discharge many of the duties that are com 
parable to those of the general manager 
of a small or medium-sized company 
Hence the method of paying these men be- 
comes an important problem for head 
quarters. The compensation plan should, 
most company heads believe, provide a 
definite incentive to the branch manager to 
produce good volume, and, at the same 
time, to get it at a reasonable sales cost 

SALES MANAGEMENT'S survey of branch 
managers’ compensation plans shows, as 
might be expected, a preponderance of 
plans involving salary or drawing account, 
plus either a bonus arrangement or a 
profit-sharing arrangement or both. 

Out. of a total of 80 companies report- 
ing to SM in this survey, only 19 use 
straight salary plans. Among the remain- 
ing 61 companies, 35 use some type of 
bonus, 19 some version of profit-sharing 

Most of the compensation arrangements 
in effect in the companies surveyed can be 
understood by reference to the table ac- 
companying this article. A number of 
them, however, involve unusual details 
which may be of interest to executives in 
other lines. They include such interesting 
set-ups as these: 


The contents of this survey are fully copyrighted and must not be reproduced wholly or 
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Plan No. 1: Salary, 
Commission and 
Share in Profits 


A big middle-western specialties manu- 
facturer reports that a profit-sharing plan 
put into effect in 1933 has been “very 
successful.” “Genuine benefits have re- 
sulted because it has made our field man- 
agers profit-minded,” the vice-president 
told SM. 

Here is the way the plan operates: 
Each branch manager receives a nominal 
salary, and a small overriding commission 
to provide an incentive for sales volume. 
In addition to these, he receives a generous 
percentage of profits from the territory. 

Each branch has an operating statement 
of its own. In effect, the company’s 
products are purchased by the branch for 
resale. The branch operating statement 
shows net sales, cost of sales, all expense 
itemized, and the net profit figure. Goods 
are consigned to branches and charges are 
made for interest on consignment. Branches 
are also charged interest on past due in- 
stalment accounts and agents’ deficits, as 
well as bad debts, provision for contin- 
gency reserve, etc. While the branches 
are distinctly company operations, the plan 


publishers. 


puts the branch manager in business for 
himself from the standpoint of the book- 
keeping plan. The branch manager studies 
his operating statement just as if he were 
an independent jobber buying outright 
from the firm and selling on his own ac- 
count. 


Plan No. 2: Salary, 
Bonus on Sales and 
on Low Sales Cost 


Extta rewards for the branch manager 
who can keep close control on sales costs 
turn up again in the compensation arrange- 
ment used by the Thermoid Co., makers of 
brake linings, fan belts, clutch facings, and 
other industrial rubber products. 

S. K. Dennis, director of replacement 
sales, has this to say about his firm’s plan: 

“We have divided the United States into 
five divisions. In each division we have a 
division manager who is directly respon- 
sible for all activities in his particular 
territory. Working under the division 
managers are district managers or terri- 
tory men. There is an average of about 
six district managers to each division. 

“We do not have what you might term 
‘branch managers.’ Where we do main- 


in part without the written permission of the 
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tain branches, the division manager super- 
vises the branch. Our division managers 
receive a salary, expenses and bonus. 
They may earn a bonus in two ways: (1) 
a bonus based on sales, and/or (2) a 
bonus based on sales cost. 

“Regarding a bonus based on sales cost, 
we operate under the following plan: We 
set an ideal sales cost for each division. 
We then give the division manager as a 
bonus one-half of the savings in sales cost 
he is able to effect. For example, if 10% 
is set as an ideal sales cost and the di- 
vision’s total volume is $250,000, and the 
division’s sales cost amounts to 9%, the 
division manager's bonus would be 14 of 
1% of $250,000.” 


Plan No. 3: Salary 
Plus Bonus, Plus 
Share in Profits 


Postage Meter Co. has been operating 
under one branch plan for eight years. 
Only minor changes have been made since 
its adoption, and, according to W. R. 
Greenwood, general sales manager, it has 
proved “a very workable contract.” 

Postage Meter branch managers operate 
on salary and bonus. A_ predetermined 
maximum compensation sum is set up 
based upon several factors, principally the 
attainment of a certain volume of business 
from within the branch operation. The 
salary paid represents about 40% of the 
maximum compensation. The balance is 
payable as a bonus. 

At the end of the year, the total com- 
pensation paid is the same percentage of 
the maximum sum set up as is the per 
cent of quota attained. From this amount 
is deducted salary paid, and the remainder 
is paid as bonus. 

When a branch manager obtains over 
50% of quota, and provided the office is 
operating at a profit, then the branch 
manager receives a percentage of the 
profits up to a point where all of the 
profits may be obtained if 100% of quota 
is secured. There are certain requirements 
set up for the branch manager, namely, 
the securing of a certain percentage of the 
business himself, and also a participation 
_ the loss if the branch is operated at a 
oss. 

“This plan,” says Mr. Greenwood, “is 
developed on a basis of first placing the 
principal incentive on obtaining volume 


business. The second incentive to the 
branch manager is to secure this volume 
at the predetermined distribution cost or 
less. If obtained at a lower cost, then 
he may participate in the profits; but, cor- 
respondingly, there is little likelihood of 
being in profits unless a certain volume of 
business is closed. This has the advan- 
tage of encouraging the branch manager to 
use profits in the business to increase the 
volume, because there is a greater return 
to him in the bonus compensation based on 
volume than there would be in profits, but 
in the event he is able to do both, then he 
has the opportunity to participate.” 


Plan No. 4: Salary, 
Bonus on Excess Over 


Adjusted Volume 


One of America’s leading industrial ma- 
terials manufacturers is trying out a new 
compensation plan for branch managers 
this year. The men receive a basic salary. 
In addition a bonus is paid on net sales 
computed thus: Net sales for the terri- 
tory for 1937 are used as a base, and cor- 
rected according to the Business Week in- 
dex for 1938 as compared with °37. 
In addition, a sales expense index is com- 
puted by comparing actual sales expense 
with standard sales expense. 

“We then pay branch managers 1% of 
their salary for each 1% of net sales in 
excess of the base sales as adjusted,” a 
company executive explains further. “In 
the event of a reduction in sales expense 
compared with standard sales expense, no 
bonus will be paid unless the base volume, 
as adjusted by the Business Week index 
only, is reached. 

“As an illustration of the way the system 
works, say, for example, base sales, or net 
1937 volume, are $1,000,000. Standard 
sales expense, we'll say, is $100,000. For 
every 1% decrease in the Business Week 
index as compared with 1937, the stand- 
ard sales expense will be decreased one- 
half of 1%. For every 1% increase in 
the Business Week index as compared 
with 1937, the standard sales expense will 
be increased 1%. 

“The actual sales expense will be com- 
pared with the standard sales expense, and 
for every 1% by which the actual expense 
is above or below the standard, the sales 
as adjusted for the Business Week index 
will be increased or reduced 1%.” 


Plan No. 5: Salary 
Plus Bonus for Profit 
and Bonus for Volume 


Still another version of a branch com- 
pensation plan which places a premium on 
profitable branch operation, is that used by 
a middle-western manufacturer of cleans- 
ers and related products. Here the branch 
managers operate under a salary and bonus 
system, with the bonus a variable which 
rises and falls with profits. 


Explains the general manager: “As our 
business is one that involves both tonnage 
and profit, we make our bonus system 
cover both phases. That is, we pay a 
certain amount of money for increased 
profit; the idea being that if we pay on 
tonnage only, our branch managers might 
try to get tonnage at almost any cost. 
On the other hand, if we paid on profit 
only, they might try to sell only the higher- 
priced and more profitable lines, and ne- 
glect other items which we consider vital 
to the business. So by working out a plan 
whereby both increased tonnage and in- 
creased profit are important, we keep the 
two phases well tied up. 


“This is worked out on a scale system. 
For example, for a 5% increase in tonnage, 
a manager might receive a bonus of $800; 
for a 10% increase, he might receive 
$1,500; for a 15% increase, he might re-- 
ceive $2,000, etc. At the same time, we 
pay him a certain percentage of all the 
profit he makes over a figure we set, that 
figure to be enough to cover the operat- 
ing expense of his organization and return 
a fair amount to the company. Beyond 
that, we share profits with the branch man- 
ager on a definite percentage basis. Each 
of our branch managers has the opportunity 
of increasing his earnings over and above 
his salary by increased tonnage and in- 
creased profits. 


“We find this has worked out very 
well. The plan, by affecting both tonnage 
and earnings, keeps everything in proper 
balance. We have tried it on tonnage 
only; that resulted in going after tonnage 
regardless of profits. We have tried it on 
profits only, and that resulted in sacrific- 
ing certain items we want to sell. The 
combination plan has been very satisfactory. 
We believe branch managers should be 
compensated over and above their regular 
income for extra good performance.” 


Explanatory Notes for Table on Facing Page 


4. 


5. 


. Salary is set against a required quota. Volume in excess of 


that figure carries a bonus. The bonus, in turn, is subject 
to increase or decrease of two basic factors: (A.) Reduction 
in Operating expenses against the basic expense ratio, and 
(B.) Increase or decrease for performance against an estab- 
lished gross profit. 


- A drawing account against a sales quota, plus commission 


on sales above quota. 


Bonus paid if cash receipts of the branch exceed a certain 
percentage of the sales of the branch during the year. Addi- 
tional extra compensation is paid if the expense of operating 
the branch is less than a prodesarmined ““par.”” 


Branch managers receive both percentage of gross sales and 
percentage of net profit. 


Extra compensation made possible through quarterly or 


10. 


11. 


semi-annual contests in which prizes are one and two weeks’ 
salaries. See article for details. 

Emphasis is placed on the sale of more profitable products 
by a sliding scale of overriding commissions. 


This company pays branch managers both percentage of 
gross sales and percentage of net profits. 


- Applies tc smaller branches where manager also works a 


territory as salesman. Larger office branch managers are 
on straight salary plus bonus. 

Also hol. :three or four contests each year for best_overa- 
tion re: Volume, low expenses, etc. 

Bonus is payable only when company profits reach a certain 
level. Amount of bonus is based on ‘satisfactory opera- 
tion’’ of branch, judged by eight different standards. 

Or straight commission on all sales in branch territory. 
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Sales Management’s 1938 Survey of Branch Managers’ 
Compensation Policies in 80 Companies 


Based On: 


Sales above quota 
Yearly showing of each branch 
Sales volume and cost of sales 


Performance and business conditions. 
Sales volume and cost of sales. 
Tonnage and profit. 


Net volume in territory. 

Net profits of branch. 

Improvement of profit and loss posi- 
tion in branch. 


Profits and other factors. 
Sales volume. 
%, of quota attained. 


Increased business in territory. 


% of quota attal ned and cost of sales 


Ratio of expenses to sales above quota 
Earnings of company as a whole. 


Commis- 


(For Explanatory Notes, see box on facing page.) 
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Tota! profits of branch. 


Net profit. 
Personal factors, such as length of 
service, etc. 


Flat % up to established celling 
after company earnings pass 
minimum figure. 


Earnings of entire company. 
Earnings of entire company. 


figure. 


Line of Business Financial Salary Bonus | 
Rating 
1 Air Conditioning Equipment| +-$1,000,000 x x 
2 Automobiles ...| + 1,000,000 X X 
3 Automobile Equipment... .| + 1,000,000 x | xX 
4 Automobile Trailers... + 500,000 |......... Re 
5 Building Materials........| + 1,000,000 — Seer 
6 Building Materials........| +- 1,000,000 a eee 
7 Building Materials........ + 1,000,000 Fe SS 
8 Building Materials...... + 500,000 x xX 
9 Building Materials........| + 1,000,000 me  Grenaeacues 
10 Building Materials........| +- 1,000,000 x x! 
11 Business Films...........| + 200,000 x xX 
2 ears +- 1,000,000 x x 
13 Cleansers, etc............ + 1,000,000 x x 
14 Clothing (Men’s)....... | + 750,000 X x 
15 Clothing (Men’s)......... + 200,000 x x 
16 Clothing (Women’s)... ... + 1,0C0,000 X x 
17 Clothing (Work)..........| + 500,000 xX x 
18 Drug Products........... + 750,000 xX x 
19 Drug Products.......... + 1,000,000 x xX 
20 Dry Goods...............| + 1,000,000 Me Weaaosacen 
21 Electrical Products....... + 1,000,000 | Sa “eee 
22 Electrical Products.......; + 300,000 x ae 
23 Electrical Products....... + 1,000,000 = x 
24 Electrical Products...... + 500,000 i eae 
25 Electrical Products....... + 1,000,000 a eee 
26 Electrical Products...... + 1,000,000 xX x 
27 Food Products......... + 1,000,000 — a Seer 
28 Food Products. . + 1,000,000 mS Mbsivesrs 
29 Glass ....+| + 1,000,000 a eee 
30 Hardware Specialties. .... + 1,000,000 a, See 
31 Heating Equipment....... + 500,000 _ ED Ae 
32 Heating Equipment...... + 1,000,000 a  . Biéeaeéawca 
33 Heating Equipment....... + 1,000,000 xX xX 
34 Instruments (Weather)....| +- 1,000,000 x x 
35 Kitchenware............. + 1,000,000 i See 
Be sc ncdvsewemewene + 1,000,000 xX 
OF WE, crivaconerse's cS OF Ree een 
38 Machinery (Farm)........| + 1,000,000 x x 
38 Machinery (industrial)... .| +- 1,000,000 xX x 
40 Machinery (Industrial)....; + 500,000 |..........Jeeeeeeeees 
wt 
41 Machinery and Supplies...| +- 1,000,000 a Ree 
42 Machinery and Supplies...| +- 1,000,000 |.......... xX 
43 Machinery and Supplies...| +- 1,000,000 | dee Pereeerere 
44 Machinery and Supplies...| + 300,000  ecseeaswes 
45 Machinery and Supplies...| +- 1,000,000 a  Beececesnws 
46 Machinery and Supplies...| +- 1,000,000 x x 
47 Meat Products....... ..| + 1,000,000 x x 
48 Meat Products......... .| + 1,000,000 x x 
49 Motion Pictures..........| + 1,000,000 X xs 
50 Office Equipment.........| 4+- 1,000,000 i ere 
51 Office Equipment......... + 1,000,000 x X 
52 Office Equipment......... 4 GEER IL. 20.2000 x 
53 Office Equipment........ + 1,000,000 X x 
54 Office Equipment......... + 1,000,000 ) nn Sooo 
55 Office Equipment........ + 1,000,000 x X 
56 Package Accessories...... + 1,000,000 ) Sn Coo 
57 Package Accessories +- 1,000,000 » See Coe 
58 Paints and Varnishes. .... + 1,000,000 ) en eee 
59 Paints and Varnishes..... a i eer ore 
60 Petroleum Products....... + 1,000,000 Ko Je weeeeees 
61 Petroleum Products.......| + 1,000,000 xe X 
62 Petroleum Products..... + 1,000,000 i, See 
63 Ranges..................| + 1,000,000 x ones 
64 Ranges.... eeeeseee-| + 1,000,000 X X 
65 Ranges..................] + 1,000,000 -m 4 Scancociss 
66 Rubber Products......... + 1,000,000 X X10 
67 Shaving Appliances....... No Estimate x x 
68 Silverware............. + 1,000,000 See 
69 Soft Drinks............. +- 1,000,000 xX 
70 Soft Drinks.... + 1,000,000 a eae 
71 Soft Drinks..............| + 750,000 eee ne reer 
72 Stationery...............| + 1,000,000 ie ees 
73 Stationery........ + 1,000,000 i Sees 
 . eee + 1,000,000 xX 
75 Steel..... +- 1,000,000 xu : 
| 
76 Steel...... | + 1,000,000 x | 
77 Textile... | + 300,000 hr aes 
78 Tobacco. | + 1,000,000 x , 
79 Tools....... | + 1,000,000 x x 
80 Tools + 1,000,000 x xX 
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Among the 

Skelgas, Inc. 
Coleman Lamp & Stove Co. 

Celluloid Corp. 
Continental Oil Co. 
Dr. Pepper Co. 
Upson, Co. 

Thomas A. Edison, Ine. 


Norton Co. 


Manning, Bowman & Co. 


Postage Meter Co. 


A. J. Lindemann & Hoverson Co. 


Alabastine Co. 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Ine. 
Oldetyme Distillers, Inc. 
Johns-Manville 
Electromaster, Inc. 
Acme Steel Co. 


Thermoid Co. 


Corp. 


Insulite Co. 
Wahl Co. 
Todd Co. 


Companies Contributing to This Survey: 


Airtemp, Inc. 
Dayton Pump & Mfg. Co. 
American Asphalt Paint Co. 
E. C. Atkins & Co. 
Calvert Distillers Corp. 
Westinghouse Lamp Division 


Pittsburgh Steel Co. 


Wood Conversion Co. 
Shaw-Walker Co. 


Pet Milk Sales Corp. 


Gar Wood Industries, Inc. 


International Business Machines 


Miles Laboratories, Inc. 


Texas Co. 


Corp. 


American Laundry Machinery Co. 


Plan No. 6: Salary 
Plus Bonus Offers 


in Sales Contests 


One of the large motion picture houses 
pays branch managers a straight salary plus 
expenses, plus a flat auto allowance. Extra 
compensation may be earned through quar- 
terly or semi-annual competitions, or 
through the annual international competi- 
tion. 

In the second such contest operated this 
year, bonus awards were made as follows, 
based on branch office billings against 
quota: 

To district managers (6): First, two weeks’ 
salary; second, one week's salary. 

To branch managers (32): First, second 
and third, two weeks’ salary; fourth and 
fifth, one week's salary. 

Office managers (31): Same as_ branch 
managers. 

Salesmen (100) Two weeks’ salary to first 
ten; one week's salary to next five. 

Bookers (92): Same as salesmen. 

Other employes: One week's salary to 
each person in the winning branch office 
who does not win some other prize. 

Salesmen and bookers can win two prizes 
each. In the international competition, 
held among 82 main officers, trips to Paris 
are awarded to the managers of the 20 
leading branch offices, based on billings 
against quota. 


Plan No. 7: Salary 
Plus Profit-Sharing 
Over Profits Quota 


While a leading soft drink manufacturer 
has no plan which applies equally to all 
nine divisions, a number of the division 
managers work under an arrangement 
whereby they share in the profits above a 
certain qualifying point. “This qualifying 
point,” reports the vice-president, “has 
been determined on the basis of experi- 
ence, taking into consideration the effect 
that any changes in our policy or in gen- 
eral business conditions might have.” 

All division executives, such as the di- 
vision manager, his assistant or assistants, 
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and the office manager, participate in this 
plan. The total amount allotted to these 
men has ranged from 5 to 5.6% of the 
additional profits secured. “While our 
experience with these plans has been lim- 
ited,” the company spokesman added, “we 
have every reason to believe that the plan 
offers a very definite incentive which has 
produced results through an increased effi- 
ciency of the division organizations by re- 
ducing expenses or increasing sales.” 

In still another division of this same 
company, sales executives receive 0.5% to 
1% on sales above a qualifying point. The 
qualifying point is determined thus: The 
ratio of budgeted selling expenses, includ- 
ing salary and travel expenses of the 
branch managers and various men under 
their control applied against the actual 
expenses incurred becomes the qualifying 
point. For example, if expenses and sales 
budgeted amount to $15,000 and $300,000 
respectively, and the actual expenses in- 
curred were $14,000, the qualifying point 
would be $280,000. With actual sales ar 
$320,000, the branch manager would re- 
ceive a bonus of $200. Had actual ex- 
penses amounted to $16,000, the quali- 
fying point would have been $320,000 and 
no bonus would have been accumulated. 


Few Stock Purchase Plans 


A good many constructive ideas operated 
in conjunction with the branch managers’ 
compensation plans turned up in the SM 
study. Skelgas, for example, runs three or 
four contests each year among branch man- 
agers in which cash prizes are awarded for 
the best showing in branch office general 
management: Volume, low sales cost, etc. 

The Todd Co. group of branch managers 
operate on a salary, commission, and bonus 
plan which embodies an element not found 
elsewhere in this survey. An overriding 
commission is paid to the branch office on 
all sales made in the territory, and all ex- 
penses are charged against the branch. On 
sales made by the managers personally, the 
regular salesman’s commission applies, plus 
the branch office overriding commission. 
The portion of the office profit paid to the 
branch managers varies from 50 to 100%, 
the amount of the percentage being deter- 
mined by the number of quota-making sales- 
men operating out of the office. Emphasis 
on the sale of the more profitable products 
in the line is achieved by a sliding scale 
of overriding commissions. 

The sales manager of a large office ap- 
pliance manufacturing company states that 


his firm’s bonus for branch managers is 
based not only on profits, but “on such 
factors as the development of men’’—an- 
other recognition on the part of top execu- 
tives of the importance of this phase of 
branch management operation. 

Oddly enough, even though the 80 com- 
panies who contributed to this study repre- 
sented a very wide variety of industry, only 
one case was found where the branch man- 
agers were included in a stock purchase 
plan. Branch managers in this organiza- 
tion—a finance company—receive an an- 
nual salary, usually augmented by a bonus. 
For the last three years they received a 
bonus equalling 5% of the annual salary. 
The bonus arrangement is left as a variable 
from year to year. The board of directors 
decides whether there will be a bonus, and, 
if so, what rate will be paid. 

Here branch managers are given stock 
from year to year as an extra reward for 
excellent performance, and, at certain other 
periods, are allowed to purchase stock at 
book value, which is generally considerably 
below market value. 

Still another unique combination which 
appeared nowhere else in the survey, was a 
flat percentage arrangement applying both 
to volume and profits. In this case—the 
company makes machinery, mechanical spe- 
cialties, and electric equipment—some of 
the branch managers are on straight salary, 
plus a predetermined percentage of both 
gross sales and profits. Example: A 
branch manager might receive, in addition 
to salary, 10% of the net profits of his 
branch, plus 3-10ths of 1% of gross sales. 

Calvert Distillers Corp. has in operation 
a profit-sharing plan which applies to all 
employes in the selling end of the business. 
It is based on sales accomplishment, and 
ability to control and reduce general sales 
costs. Consideration for paying, according 
to C. F. Emerson, assistant to the president, 
is not restricted entirely to the most profit- 
able operations, but gives full evaluation 
to building accomplishments in territories 
that have not yet reached a profitable pro- 
duction point. ' 

One meat packing concern pays a bonus 
for improvement of the branch profit and 
loss position, even though the branch mav 
be operating in the red. The bonus is 
figured annually, and one rate of bonus 
payment applies to branches in black ink, 
a lower rate to branches in the :red, thus 
supplying an additional incentive to the 
“red ink boys” to work consistently to get 
into black. 

Another meat packing house believes in 
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The F, armer-Stockman is co- 
operating with the Department 
of Agriculture in its move to replac 
the use of imported , 
duced cotton baggin 
the bales. 


jute with home-pro- 
g for wrapping 

The bales in the above Photo- 
graph show the new cotton ba 


; in 
in use. atid 


The Oklahoma-North Texas area this year will produce 2,281,000 
bales of cotton . .. 19.3% of the nation’s crop... worth $86,678,000. 


This cash income follows closely a $48,000,000 wheat harvest... 
supplements a livestock income of $192,000,000 and comes at a time 
when farm work slacks up . . . when farmers have time to sit down 
and plan their purchases. 


The easiest way to talk to these farmers is through the farm paper 
most of them read regularly . . . the one they farm by and buy by. To- 
day The Farmer-Stockman is at its all time circulation peak with more 
than 237,000 subscribers, concentrated in Oklahoma and North Texas. 


The FARMER -STOCKMAN 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


e Oklahoma u an ©.: = u— ° J _— r ed r mt e atz Joary, Ine. 
Pub b. Co.: WKY The Daily Oklahome ty T KVO 
ma Ci imes Mistletoe Express 
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extending the profit-sharing arrangement 
not only to branch managers, but down the 
line to the salesmen. “It is our belief,” 
an executive tells SM, “that this method 
gives the individual proprietary interest in 
his business and, as a consequence, he pro- 
duces extra results." The branch house 
managers receive a salary, with a share in 
the net profit of the branch. Each sales- 
man, further, is paid a percentage of his 
own profit in addition to his salary. 

“This method also furnishes us with a 
method of paying the better man extra 
money for the better job; whereas in many 
instances, on a regular salary basis, better 
work might sometimes be overlooked,” the 
same executive adds. Here's one company, 
certainly, that looks at compensation as 
much from the point of view of the em- 
ploye as that of headquarters! 

The following form, supplied to SM by 
the vice-president of a farm implement 
company, may be of interest to concerns in 
other fields for its relation of bonus to 
sales cost. 


BONUS PLAN FOR BRANCH MANAGERS 


The bonus plan covers the company’s fiscal 
year. 
Bonuses are payable only to presently eligi- 
ble men who are on our payroll at the 
beginning of the fiscal year, and who con- 
tinue on our payroll throughout the entire 
year in the same capacity. 
The term “cash received’ as used herein 
means all cash received and deposited dur- 
ing the fiscal year and as credited to the 
particular branch on the company’s record. 
For each $ in cash received from 
a branch in the fiscal year in excess of 
..%o of the sales of that branch in that 
year, a cash receipt bonus of $ 


Cuts Salesmen’s 
Costs with New 


will be earned. Each branch is assigned a 
bonus per cent of expense to sales. 
Bonuses are increased or decreased at a 

rate for each per cent that actual per 
cent of expense to sales varies from the 
bonus per cent of expense to sales. 


A heating equipment firm paying branch 
managers a salary plus a percentage of op- 
erating profits is pleased with the results 
of such a system. In this case the pergent- 
age of operating profit paid varies with the 
size of the branch, a large and _ highly 
profitable branch like the one in Chicago, 
for example, paying a smaller participation 
percentage than a smaller branch earning 
modest profits. 


“Profit participation,” a company officer 
tells SM, “we have found, not only supplies 
an incentive to do a good sales job because 
sales volume means profits, but in addition 
has the restraining factor which induces the 
manager to keep the overhead and sales 
costs well in line.” 


Another interesting point brought out by 
an executive of a company that has, for 
four years, successfully used the salary and 
share-in-company-profits plan for branch 
managers was this: When branch directors 
are given a share in the total profits of the 
company there is far less difficulty at the 
home office in maintaining a price struc- 
ture. Under former plans in which profit- 
sharing was not a factor, branch managers 
were continuously putting headquarters 
under fire to reduce prices. Since, under 
the present remuneration system, it is to 
their interest to protect profits, that sort of 
bickering has been practically eliminated. 
A sound point—and one deserving of con- 
sideration by any company that is dissatis- 
fied with its present branch payment plan. 


Expenses & Auto 
Report Plan 


American Asphalt Roof Corp., Kansas City, by requiring daily 


reports on calls and receipts for all automobile expenses, effects sub- 


stantial savings. 


Y requiring daily expense reports 

carrying the postmark of the town 

of lodging. Charles C. Gentry, sales 

manager, American Asphalt Roof 
Corp., Kansas City, has effected a reduction 
in salesmen’s expenses of $50 per month 
per man. At the same time he has done 
away with “front porch” selling and as- 
sured the company of a fair return of effort 
for its expenditure on salesmen’s expense. 
As a further step, Mr. Gentry required re- 
ceipts covering all automobile expenses, 
and in so doing cut the average cost per 
mile 25%. 

“In selling, it is cost that worries more 
sales departments than any other one prob- 
lem; and here the expense report, in my 
opinion, is the key both to actual sales ex- 
pense and to obtaining from salesmen an 
amount of effort commensurate with that 
expenditure,” Mr. Gentry commented. 

No matter how capably men are selected 
and trained, every sales manager constantly 
faces one prime difficulty: To get men who 
will work honestly for themselves and for 
their company, and to keep them at work 
while retaining their good will 
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“Salesmen give us daily town reports of 
calls made on dealers,” Mr. Gentry con- 
tinued. “But what we really want to know 
is whether the salesman actually made the 
town. If he does this he will call on 
dealers and, if he calls on enough, the law 
of averages will take care of his sales pro- 
duction.” 

Mr. Gentry solved the problem by de- 
vising an envelope with a wide flap. On 
the outside is printed the company address 
and the inside carries an itemized expense 
list. The flap extends on around to seal 
at the bottom of what would be the face 
of an ordinary envelope. (Cost of en- 
velope is no more than ordinary expense 
reports. ) 

This expense report must be mailed daily 
and must bear the postmark of the town 
where the salesman had lodging. Postmark 
(no train mailing is allowed) and daily 
mailing are the essential requirements. 
Hence, no expense money if the report fails 
in either of these respects. 

“Formerly salesmen mailed expense ac- 
counts Thursday to reach the office Friday, 
and we mailed the checks Friday to arrive 


at their homes on the week-end. Not only 
was it impossible to determine definitely 
from a weekly report where the salesman 
had been, but over a week's items sales- 
men could spread extra expenses and make 
them appear proper. In making out daily 
expense reports the salesman finds it diffi- 
cult to include any personal losses; poker, 
say, OF a party. 

“The plan slows up slightly the receipt 
of mail at the office because the envelope 
has to be put in a U. S. mail box or the 
post office. But since the salesman is reim- 
bursed weekly, the delay is not material. 
If the salesman has some special communi- 
cation, he can mail it on the train in an- 
other envelope.” 

American Asphalt buys its salesmen’s 
automobiles for them, Mr. Gentry ex- 
plained: Two-door, de luxe model Chevro- 
lets, Plymouths and Fords. On the inner 
side of the flap of the same special en- 
velope that carries expenses is a section 
where the salesmen list expenditures for 
their automobiles. Note speedometer read- 
ings “tonight” and “last night’ in the il- 
lustration. All automobile expense reported 
by salesmen, regardless of the nature, must 
be supported by receipts. The latter are 
included in the special envelope. 


Trade Cars Once Yearly 


In 1933 the company began keeping a 
complete record of automobile cost. In 
1933 and 1934 the cost of operation was 
four cents a mile, which Mr. Gentry con- 
sidered fairly good. But no receipts were 
required. Beginning in 1935, Mr. Gentry 
has had salesmen supply auto expense re- 
ceipts, and in 1935, 1936 and 1937 costs 
dropped to three cents a mile, a reduction 
of 25%. For the first six months of 1938 
the cost was less than three cents a mile. 

“At the office we add depreciation and 
insurance. We trade in the cars about 
every 14 months, or any time our cash out- 
lay does not exceed book depreciation 
(three-year basis), and, without exception. 
make a profit on the depreciation setup of 
334%4%, which is all the Government 
allows. Salesmen are credited with the 
profit on depreciation. 

“We pay salesmen on the basis of a 
salary and commission plus bonus at the 
end of the year. If the salesman spends 
more on a car than the company estimate, 
it is charged against his earned bonus. He 
is aware of this. 

“Trading in cars about once a year and 
the requirement of receipts has eliminated 
virtually all repairs except those arising 
from accident,” Mr. Gentry has found. “It 
has enabled us to operate on a per car per 
year cost of approximately $800, which is 
the figure in which we are most inter- 
ested, since a salesman may be driving a 
long way to get the job done and thereby 
run up the total expenditures for his car 
to an excessive figure. The $800 figure. 
for which the company expects to operate 
in 1938, includes all charges. 

“In 1937 aggregate mileage was 372,000 
at a cost of $.031 per mile, or slightly over 
$828 per car. This is the highest point 
car cost has reached since we began re- 
quiring auto receipts. The expense or op- 
erations cost per individual car varies from 
$550 to $950. 

“Insurance and depreciation are, of 
course, constant. If the salesman doesn’t 
drive his car the average number of miles 
(the total mileage runs from 20,000 to 
35,000) his per mile cost goes up. In 
some instances the salesman has tougn to- 
pography. He may have a good many 
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WHY SOME SALESMEN ARE WORTH MORE THAN OTHERS. 


WHO SELL THE SAME VOLUME 


RECORDS OF 45 SALESMEN ALL SELLING THE SAME LINES FOR THE SAME HOUSE WERE REDUCED TO A 
COMMON BASE: $10,000 YEARLY VOLUME, AND AGAINST THIS FIGURE THE COMPANY APPLIED THE 
PERCENTAGE SOLD BY EACH SALESMAN IN THE THREE LINE-GROUP CLASSIFICATIONS (I.e. HIGH PROFIT 
MEDIUM PROFIT, LOW PROFIT). PICTOGRAPH SHOWS WHY SOME MEN EARNED MORE THAN $240 A 
MONTH FOR SELLING THE $10,000 VOLUME, WHILE OTHERS WHO SOLD THE SAME VOLUME, BUT DIDNOT 


PUSH LONG PROFIT GOODS, EARNED LESS THAN §$ 200. 
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COMMISSIONS 

EARNED PER 

$10,000 VOLUME 
$ 200 


0 
$ 264.80 
247,60 
243.30 
241.40 
239.60 
238.20 
237,40 
233.40 
230.80 
228.50 
227,50 
227.20 
224.10 
223.30 
220.90 
216.40 
216.20 
214.70 
214,40 
213.20 
211.90 
210.20 
207.20 
207.00 
206.60 
205.20 
“205.00 
203,20 
203.00 
201.10 
200,20 
199,30 
193.70 
193.30 
192.60 
191.30 
189.70 
188.60 
187,40 
187.20 
18&.50 
183.30 
180.30 
173.90 
162,50 


ACTUAL SALES RECORD OF A DRUG COMPANY 


bonus at the end of the year,” Mr. Gentry 
told SM. 

“We require from salesmen the least 
possible amount of book work and reports. 
We ask, on one form, for the name of the 
company (lumber yard, for instance) called 
on, name of manager (so that when we ad- 
dress a letter we can make it more per- 
sonal than a company name), and what 
brand of our type of merchandise is 
handled by the company. 

“The salesman doesn’t know to what use 
we are going to put the names of man- 
agers, so he isn’t likely to fill in the name 
unless he actually has made the call. 

“Not more than 15 minutes a day are 
required to make out all the reports. Ex- 
cepted, of course, are letters mecessary to 
give the home office specific information. 

“The question of salesmen’s honesty is 
not involved in these operational methods,” 
Mr. Gentry concludes. “We have an av- 
se O, erage group of salesmen, good men who 

4 will be honest if the company system of 
compensation will permit them to be. 
Frequently it is this system that gets sales- 
men into the habit of ‘building up’ expense 
accounts in the belief that the extra 
amount comes out of company funds. It 
is a false assumption, since the salesman 
must eventually earn all expenses; the ex- 
pense account is simply credit charged 
against earnings. 

“There always exists the problem of 
salesmen getting into a rut of this kind. 
Our company is entitled to a certain mini- 
mum amount of work for the money it 
spends, and the daily, postmarked, expense 
report, plus receipts to support automo- 
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American Asphalt salesmen must file this report daily, with receipts for all bile expenditures has proved a successful 
expenditures, It must be posted from the town of lodging. way of insuring that we get it.” 

rocky roads to travel, in which case he 
will use yp si tires than the average; this 
is allowed for. Another salesman may op- , ? 
erate partly in a state with an proodicr he American Asphalt S Auto Costs 
high gas tax. In Arkansas, for instance, 
as = . = cents a gallon. But in gen ( January 1—June 30, 1938) 
era sphalt’s cost hgure represe ‘ ) T..3 . . : . 
re or LeProwadin 4 Hagen te ge Territory Miles San Miles Oil Miles _ Total Expense Cost Per 
a o to the Gulf.” (See accompanying T 16.351 —- — g Mile 
tabulation. ) re 35 : 482.52 $.029 

Each month Mr. Gentry sends all of the W. Ram... a9) 145 ae 329.16 ae 
men their automobile expense record for = Okla.... 15,788 17.3 272 422.74 .026 
the period, and, if it is not unreasonable, a ~ 10,501 15 404 236.95 AS 
congratulates them on their operation. This Nu ; M; Kits 11,652 16.2 613 393.57 a3 
report to salesmen shows miles, gas miles N N or 14,260 te 285 413.51 a 
per gallon, oil miles per quart, total ex- C M —* 15,215 15 411 s09.70 = 
memes, ger mile averene osc. Ollce oc. = - Bukidies 13,173 17.3 280 338.73 025 
count of automobile expense breaks down E I inn.... 18,276 145 285 on.68 as 
the operation as follows: Month, miles. S, N sgh 12,201 14 239 381.10 #31 
gallons of gas and cost, quarts of oil and W. — 13,151 16 129 411.83 031 
cost, storage, grease, washing, tires and So K: wees 18,075 16 335 447.25 024 
tubes, repairs, other charges (such as tolls), Ne san..... 13,407 17.5 432 407.05 630 
insurance, depreciation, and total. The ac- - Kan..... 14,982 15 348 327.04 022 
count carries a monthly as well as yearly S.E. Mo.... 16,314 16 247 513.01 031 
cumulative recapitulation of gas average per N-E. Mo.... 14,774 17.4 214 410.40 £28 
mile and cost, gas cost per 100 miles, miles W. Ky..... 15,073 1S 247 447.18 029 
per quart of oil and cost, oil costs per 100 So. Iil...... 14,951 19 207 505.56 a6 
miles, and total cost per mile. Ww. Tenn... — 16,903 15 203 548.78 £82 

Fy snag can use cars over the week- Me ores ee " = a _ 
end for their own purposes, but are sup- + _ “99R 
sane to tame thle Bowe a coll & one tl Total .. 289,297 Total $8,165.48 .028 per mile 
expenses. This is one reason our miles Avecage 9606.27 pian ahenees 
per gallon average is lower than actual car Last half of the year operating cost is less than first half because of two 
operation. Sometimes they fill the tank weeks’ vacation in the second period and no work from December 15 to 31. 
Friday at company expense and have to fill Human factors account for the wide difference in individual salesman’s auto- 
it up again Monday before going out on the mobile cost: Speed (some drive 50 miles an hour, some 75, which makes a big 
toad. Some of this, of course, the com- difference in consumption of fuel) ; week-end driving (those who buy their own 
pany absorbs, but if it runs the average of gasoline have a higher “gas miles per gallon” figure) ; and ideas on oil changing, 
the individual salesman’s car budget over check-ups, etc., which are put into practice by salesmen. 
company estimate, it comes out of earned 
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TARE THE 


CRAMENTO BEE 


Me people mean even greater 
sales for Northern California 
in 1939...take advantage of the rich, 
important unified Inner California 
trading area! It can be adequately 
covered with daily newspapers on/y 
by the “Bee-Line”! 


| How United States Trading Areas 
Rankin Population and RetailSales | 


Rankin Rankin | 

Market Sales Population | 
ew Vouk ...-. F&F «a« l 
Chica a. ‘ 2 2 
Philadelphia . 3 3 
Los Angeles . .. 4 4 
Boston —— 5 5 
Detroit oe 6 
| San Francisco . . . 7 9 
.. ee ee 
| on. 2 es ee SO wk ww 8 
Be. ea eee 
OS ae) 
Washington,D.C. . 12 . . . 22 
Milwaukee Sa oe ee oe ce ee 
Bemsmaee ... . 4.» 
Cincinnati . , a es x. Se 
Buffalo . . .— 2a 
INNER CALIFORNIA 17 . . . 18 
Providence. . . . 18 . . . 16 

Kansas City. . . ts oe: 

Portland (Ore.). . a? . « 54 

| SS : = oe ae 
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FRESNO BEE 


INNER CALIF 


ON C 


Cash-in 


193 


MODESTO BEE 


Use the three BEEs*, Sacra- 
mento Bee, Modesto Bee, 
Fresno Bee...to reach the 
top 60% of Inner Califor- 
nia families...a combined 
circulation 40% greater 
than that of any combina- 
tion of daily newspapers distributed 
from other metropolitan centers! 


*Plus a Stockton newspaper. 


ONLY COMPLETE RADIO COVERAGE 


80% of the radio families of Inner Cali- 
fornia... which can NOT be covered 
adequately by San Francisco or Los 
Angeles stations . . . listen regularly to 


these MCCLATCHY STATIONS: 

K FBK Sacramento K WG Stockton 

K MJ Fresno KERN Bakersfield 
KOH Reno, Nevada a 


MCCLATCHY BROADCASTING Co. STATIONS 
represented nationally by the 
PAUL H. RAYMER COMPANY 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 


EE-LINE 


LARGEST MARKET 
IN THE WEST 


17™ 


IN THE NATION 


ALIFORNIA'S 
9 WORLDS FATE 


ORNIA 


MERCHANDISING 
SERVICE 


The “Bee Newspapers” 
maintain a top rank mer- 
chandising service com- 
parable to the best in the 
nation. For complete details write 
the Sacramento Bee. 


JAMES McCLATCHY PUBLISHING CO. 


National Representatives 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE 


NEW YORK - 
ATLANTA - 


INC, 
CHICAGO - BOSTON + DETROIT 
SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES 
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Operates Fleet of 1,100 Salesmen’s 
Cars at Average of 3.94¢ per Mile 


Cost analysis on big group of company-owned cars which traveled 


20,000,000 miles last year shows how careful management can 


cut costs. 


HEN a company could operate 
1,100 salesmen'’s cars 20,000,000 
miles in 1937 at an average cost 
of 3.94 cents per mile—that’s 
news. Especially is it news when these 
facts are considered: The company cars 
are scattered all over the nation so that 
savings in group garage and shop service 
are impossible. Under the law, no trade 
discounts are obtainable in the purchase of 
cars, gasoline, oil or special equipment. 
The whole fleet, therefore, is on a “retail” 
basis. (See accompanying ‘‘pie charts.”’) 
In spite of this, good management, plus 
improvement in cars, gasolines, oils and 
highways have helped steadily to cut down 
the cost of operation for this company 
every year for a long time. In 1929 the 
average per mile was 6.96 cents as com- 
pared with the 1937 figure of 3.94—lowest 
annual figure in the company’s history. 
The average operating cost of its automo- 
biles dropped from $850 in 1929 to $712 
last year, and the average mileage per car 
rose from 12,193 to 18,060 miles with re- 
sulting good effect on per-mile figures. 
The type of car has been changing, also, 
since 1929. Whereas then the company’s 
salesman needed to carry more merchan- 
dise and required panel jobs mostly, today 
the trend is toward coupes. Ideas for body 
design suggested by this company’s fleet 
manager have given coupes greater carry- 
ing capacity and have put load centers of 


536 Sedans—1937 Costs 


Costs per Mile 
Total mileage: 10,937,893 


NN es oer aenaeen $.0141 = 34.1% 
Lubrication ........... 0028 = 6.9 
NE ik ae Gd wa aes 0045 = 10.9 
Mechanical repairs... .. 0023 = 5.6 
Body repairs .......... 0008 = 18 
Miscellaneous ......... 0025 = 6.1 
NE: <ccarearda edna vas wee 6.6 
License-Ins.-Dep. ...... O115 28.0 


$.0412 1000 
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Ewing Galloway 


gravity enough lower to result in slight re- 
ductions in operating costs. This is an 
example of how intelligent fleet manage- 
ment not only benefits itself but helps auto- 
mobile manufacturers produce commercial 
vehicles of higher efficiency for other cus- 
tomers as well. 

And this company's operating costs are 
still slanting downward. A table with 
this article shows that approximately the 
same number of cars operated at 3.86 cents 
per mile during the first six months of 
1938 as compared with 4.01 cents in the 
first six months of 1937. The major dif- 
ference that strikes the eye is that the 
number of coupes doubled while commer- 
cial sedans dropped in about the same pro- 
portion. But there is far more to it than 
that. 

Car mileage increases and costs per 
mile shave down when there is better 
route planning (to get, of course, the great- 
est sales volume per travel dollar whether 
this decreases per mile cost or not), closer 
supervision, sharper training of salesmen to 
handle cars safely and economically—and 
to be proud of their automobiles for the 
sake of the company’s “front” and their 
own sales. Most of this company’s cars 
look nearly new at the end of their second 
year. Trade-in values are high. 

Instructions from the fleet head, which 
branch managers drill into their men, are 
full of good ideas born of experience and 
expert knowledge. They get down to brass 
tacks and run something like this: 


Mileage 


The cost per mile is of considerable 
interest in fleet operation, but it is the 
dollar cost per salesman which is of spe- 
cial interest to the sales department. With 
increased mileage the cost per mile will 
show a downward trend, but the total dol- 
lar cost will go up. Therefore mileage 
should be kept to a minimum, consistent 
with proper coverage of territory. This 
can be accomplished only by proper rout- 
ing. 


Gasoline 


As an average, fully one-third of our 
auto expense is for gasoline. Under ex- 
isting laws, the oil companies may not give 
us discounts on gas purchased. Where it 
is possible for several drivers to patronize 
a local station, it is sometimes possible to 
obtain a reduction of one or two cents per 
gallon, and such arrangements should be 
made when possible. 

Only standard grade gasoline of any of 
the well-known makes is to be used in 
company cars. 

Much gasoline is wasted by careless 
driver methods. Consumption is also af- 
fected by the following: 

A. Excessive Use of Choke and Accele- 
rator When Starting: A good driver learns 
quickly the individual requirements of his 
car and never does things to excess. There 
is an instruction book with each car. It 
should be read and followed. 

B. High Speeds: Manufacturers base 
their gas consumption figures on speeds of 
35 to 45 miles per hour. Beyond that 
speed gas consumption, per mile, increases 
rapidly. 

C. Parking: It is a fact that a car left 
in the hot sun for any length of time will 
lose much gas through evaporation. If 
possible, cars should be parked in shaded 
positions. 

D. Tires: Keep tires properly inflated 
and you will save gas. Flabby tires in- 
crease road friction, which creates a need 
for extra power and uses more gas. 

E. Battery: Keep battery fully charged 
and your engine will start quickly. Slow 
starting makes for slow motor turnover, 
and every additional turn uses up more gas. 

F. Radiator: A properly filled radiator 
makes for proper temperature in the en- 
gine, conducive to proper operation. 

G. Carburetor and Ignition: If normal 
operation in average territory shows low 
mileage per gallon the carburetor setting 
and ignition system should be checked by 
a competent mechanic. Manufacturer's 
field service men are available if local me- 
chanics cannot locate the trouble. 


560 Coupes—1937 Costs 


Costs per Mile 
Total mileage: 9,478,197 


NE a cecccencnss $.0130 = 35.1% 
re .0024 = 6.4 
I aa eet: acinus 0° 0046 = 12.5 
Mechanical repairs..... .0020 = 53 
Body repairs ......... .0006 = 1.7 
Miscellaneous ......... .0024 = 6.7 
I ois atlas eae 0020 = 5.5 
License-Ins.-Dep. ...... 0099 = 26.8 


$.0369 100.0 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


YOU CAN CUT YOUR SALESMEN’S AUTO COSTS 


NO CAPITAL INVESTMENT. A NEW MODEL CAR EVERY YEAR 


In many cases savings of one-third to one-half your present costs result when 
R. A. Company Automobile Leasing Plan is adopted for fleet operation. 


By our assuming all items of service, maintenance and repairs of every kind and description, we lease NATIONALLY 
one or more Dodge, Plymouth or Chevrolet sedans or coaches at an annual rate considerably lower than the cost 
price of a new car. 


OUR RATE INCLUDES: WHY YOU SHOULD BE INTERESTED 
A new car every 12 months. 
License plates in whatever states operated. 
Fire, theft and collision insurance. 
All items of service, maintenance and repairs of every kind 
and description. 
Chains and anti-freeze. 


Salesmen relieved of all worries and responsibilities preva- 
lent with personally owned cars. 

Corporations relieved of necessity of maintaining costly 
service garages. 

No capital investment. 


Oil and grease New cars every year, minimizing accidents. 
Tire repairs and replacements. Estimate your car costs in advance. 
Replacement of cars without any additional cost if destroyed Cars always have a creditable appearance. 
by fire, collision or otherwise. Use of Decalcomania permitted. 
Purchase of your present equipment for cash. No restrictions on mileage or use of car at any time. 
TYPES OF CARS FURNISHED Per Month 
Plymouths and Chevrolets with trunks $45.00 


Dodges slightly higher. 
COST ANALYSIS 


eettenmeaeaiatn COST OF OPERATING SALESMEN'S CARS UNDER THE R. A. COMPANY'S AUTOMOBILE LEASING PLAN, BASED 
ON OUR FIXED ANNUAL RATE, AS COMPARED WITH VARIOUS MILEAGE ALLOWANCES. 


| | Your annual cost j Your SAVING per car under 
R. A. Company Gasoline | R.A. Company | | Approximate _per car | R. A. Company Plan 
Mileage oma a ee re" CUCU LC 
rate .0110c per mi. | approximated R. A. Company | | aide entre A es 
| ea | 6¢ 5c 4c | 6c 5c 4c 
7 ‘= in! ‘ _ — sat 
40000 $540. $440. | $980. .0245 | $2400 $2000 | $1600 | $1420 ($1020 $620 
38000 540. 418. 958. .0252 2280 | 1900 | 1520 | 1322 942 562 
35000 540. 385. | 925. .0264 | 2100 | 1750 | 1400 | 1175 825 475 
32000 540. 352. 892. .0278 1920 | 1600 | 1280 | 1028 708 388 
30000 540. 330. 870. .0290 1800 | 1500 1200 930 630 330 
28000 540. 308. 848. .0302 1680 | 1400 , 1120 | 832 552 | 272 
25000 540. 275. 815. .0326 1500 | 1250 | 1000 | 685 435 185 
23000 540. 253. 793. .0344 1380 | 1150 920 | 587 357 127 
20000 540. 220. 760. -0380 1200 1000 800 440 240 40 
18000 =| S540. | 198. 738. .0410 1080 | 900 | 720 | 42 | 162 
15000 540. 165. 705. .0470 900 750 600 | 195 45 


As your mileage increases your cost per mile decreases. 


Our annual leasing charge, as above, includes every item of expense entering into the preeser ceeaiitien of 
cars, except gasoline which has been approximated for comparative purposes. 


The cost of Public Liability and Property Damage Insurance is not included in the above tabulation as this 
expense is generally absorbed by companies and not deducted from allowances made to salesmen. 


A special rate is applied to cars operating 15,000 miles or less per annum. 
We are now serving more than 50 different industries. References supplied. 


The R. A. Company 


Automobile Leasing Nationally 


300 Morris Bldg., and 1421 Chestnut St. G. J. Egan, New York Manager 
Philadelphia, Pa. - (Rittenhouse 2390) 122 E. 42nd St., New York City (Ashland 4 - 9653) 
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Lubrication—Grease and Oil 


There is no saving in the use of cheap, 
unknown brands of oil or grease. They 
may be the basic cause of expensive re- 
pairs. 

Oil should be purchased from reliable 
service stations where there is assurance 
of securing the proper quality. 

Crank case oil need be changed only 
every 2,500 miles. These _ instructions 
while constituting a radical departure from 
present practice, are based on engineering 
tests of the cars which we are using. The 
exception to this rule is when cars are 
involved in dust storms, in which case the 
oil should be immediately drained, the 
crank case flushed and new oil inserted. 

It is desirable that the usual routine 
greasing of the chassis be carried out at 
intervals of 1,000 miles. Systematic lubri- 
cation at these intervals will give you a 
fixed charge per 1,000 miles so that you 
can readily see if it is being overdone or 
neglected. Grease in the transmission and 
differential need be changed only for the 
Winter and Summer grades; both places 
should, however, be checked periodically 
to see that the grease is maintained at the 
proper level. 


Garage 


In the past, we have made a practice 
of garaging company cars. However, ex- 
cept in the larger cities, where it is com- 
pulsory to place the cars in a garage and 
during severe Winter weather, it is satis- 
factory to keep our cars out of doors 
wherever possible. This should tend to cut 
storage charges considerably. 


Repairs 

Repairs are the result of normal wear, 
neglect or accident. If minor repairs are 
given prompt attention, they will not as- 
sume major proportions. 

After a car has run about 20,000 miles, 
under normal conditions, a general over- 
haul is usually desirable, at which time an 
itemized estimate for such work should be 
sent to the automobile division for ap- 
proval. 

Accidents cost money 
cuts down accidents. 


Washing and Miscellaneous 
Expense 


It is desirable that all company equip- 
ment be kept in a presentable condition. 
However, if cars are dusted frequently 
there is no need for frequent washings. 
Most of our cars are now of the coupe 
type and it takes very little time to dust 
them. In this connection it will be found 
that a chemically treated dust cloth is 
quite effective. 

No accessories are to be added to cars 
without the consent of the automobile di- 
vision. A salesman may spend a dollar 
or two with the best of intentions, in his 
own mind, and the amount is not large, 
but we have over 1,100 automobiles and 
a dollar or two on each car results in 
quite a sum. 


careful driving 


Tires 

We purchase good tires. We get good 
average results, but this may be improved 
if every driver gives proper care to his 
tires. Kept properly inflated and checked 
at regular intervals, tires will give us 
economical service, but they should not be 
driven to a point where dangerous to use. 


Miles Per Gallon of Gasoline 


_ As pointed out, under heading of Gaso- 
line, many things affect this item 
With the cars we use and the way we 


use them, we should average between 14 
and 15 miles per gallon. In 1937 our 
average for the United States was 14.66 
miles, ranging from 13.30 in the New 
York area, with its congested traffic, up 
to 17.80 in the wide open spaces of the 
EI! Paso district. 


Miles Per Quart of Oil 

Normal operation and car conditions 
should mean about one quart approximately 
every 500 miles. High speed driving will 
consume about a quart every 350 miles. 

Says the head of the company’s auto- 
mobile department There is no secret 
or mystic formula for lowering costs. One 
thing which we believe has helped in our 
own case is the concentration largely on 
one make of vehicle, instead of constantly 
changing in the hope that some one will 
produce a vehicle that will run without 
service. We have thereby learned what to 
expect from the vehicles, and have had 
close cooperation from the manufacturers 
in the making of improvements found de- 
sirable by the national experience we have 
with our fleet. 

“Constant checking of expenses is abso- 
lutely essential so that minor troubles may 
not assume major proportions. In our own 
case, we have twenty-eight district offices. 
Our salesmen work in sub-divisions of the 
districts, each group of retail men being 
under the supervision of a district repre- 
sentative. Expense accounts are rendered 
by each man to the district office every 
weck. The district office has a running 


record which gives it the accumulating 
picture from week to week, and enables it 
to check any unusual items promptly. 

“It is the duty of the district office to 


see that all ordinary routine repairs and 
service are done at proper intervals and at 
reasonable cost. When major repairs are 
necessary, an itemized estimate of such re- 
pairs is submitted to my office so that no 
large expense may be incurred without prior 
knowledge on my part, and the nature of 
the repairs shown on the estimate, taken in 
conjunction with our office records of the 
car, gives us a picture upon which we can 
base the decision as to whether it is more 
desirable to replace the car than to over- 
haul it. 

“A mileage cost figure means very little 
unless it is known just how it is arrived 
at. A group of cars of the same make 
and type used over a given territory, may 
show a mileage cost of, let us say, 5 cents. 
On the other hand, the same size group of 
cars, of the same make, used in the same 
general way, may show a milage cost of 3 
cents. Comparison of these two figures, of 
course, seems to indicate that something is 
wrong with the higher figure, but when 
both groups are checked, it would probably 
be found that the difference was due en- 
tirely to the fact that the higher-priced 
group operated for only 10,000 miles per 
car yearly, whereas the second group op- 
erated for 20,000. The effect of the dif- 
ference in mileage upon fixed charges such 
as depreciation, storage, etc., would prob- 
ably account for more than the difference 
between the two figures.” 

Thus this company, benefiting by every 
economy that long experience and good 
judgment can suggest, has seen its auto- 
mobile cost decline from about 15 cents 
per mile in 1922 to 3.86 cents for the 
first half of this year and continues to 
“learn something new almost every day.” 


Swift’s Fleet Does 45,850,000 
Miles at 3.26¢ per Mile for 37 


Scientific fleet control reduced °37 costs over °36 in spite of higher 


price of cars and tires 


ALESMEN for Swift & Co., packers, 

Chicago, drove their cars 45,850,000 

miles in 1937. The salesmen’'s fleet 

of Swift consists of 3,078 cars, 
mainly Chevrolets, Fords and Plymouths. 
The average car was driven 14,900 miles 
during the year. All cars are company- 
owned. 

A breakdown of the costs of the av- 
erage car of this great fleet, covering all 
sections of the country and operating under 
all conditions, as supplied to SM, reveals 
the following: 


Cost % 

per of 
Item Mile Total 
eee err $ .0120 36.9 
MY -wicwan Ver ie 3.7 


figures cover 3,078 cars. 


Cost Jo 

per of 
. Mile Total 
DO, cK ivavexcniaebane .0018 5.6 
EE eee .0033 10.1 
Wash. and grease..... .0014 4.4 
PE On iiwoccce 0005 1.5 


Total direct expense.$ .0203 62.2 


License, insurance and 


depreciation ........ $ .0110 33.8 
Outside storage ....... .0013 4.0 


Total indirect exp....$ .0123 37.8 


Total direct and 


indirect expense ..$ .0326 100.0 
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THE Gold Group IN RADIO... 


THE WORLD 
TRANSCRIPTION 


SYSTEM 


‘Tested Stations of the Nation”’ 


NE 
. 
[ * t Pd » ph 7 2 P 
’ a a) , af N OCTOBER 1, 1938, an entirely new type of broad- 
.* casting unit “took the air”! ... The World Tran- 
* ~ . *& scription System! Tested stations—dominant in their 
» markets, leaders in the civic life of their communities, 
\ ° ie and strong in sales effectiveness—now form radio’s new 
* * * 66 ” 
. , Gold Group” . . . the first coast-to-coast completely 
- flexible-market group of radio stations! 


THE Gold Croup 5 ae we LO ND A NEW Step in Radio 
Temata a —=_—__—_ 


OR SAL - These tested stations now join with the World Broad- 
io ES POWER casting System in making available to advertisers a new 
—_ . ‘ on rT ° 
plan for buying selected markets. The World Transcrip- 
tion System offers both the national and regional adver- 
WOKO ... .. . Albany KOMA... . .OklahomaCity Saget igs ati 
WGST pres WCAU Philadelphia tiser an opportunity to buy a flexible transcription 
WBAL — WCAE .......’ .. Pittsburgh campaign on a group basis, absorbing mechanical costs, 
WGR-WKBW | | | Buffalo KOIN. . . ... Portland, Ore. in whole or in part, but maintaining all the flexibility 
WCKY . . . . . Cincinnati WRVA . . . . Richmond, Va. and other desirable features of selective broadcasting. 
WHK. o~« « « « Cae WHAM ... .. Rochester, N.Y. 
WHK Y K Salt Lake Ci ie : : 
CL. Columbus DVL. . . . . Salt Lake City A NEW Medium for Advertisers 
wis . os Columbia, S. C. KTSA... . . San Antonio 
ame + + Bt. Worth  Daltas os + > + Renee Thus, today, the World Transcription System makes 
. ‘7 Ss , “ser ° ° ° ° ° 
CC... . . Kansas City KFRC. . . . . San Francisco it possible to buy a selective campaign with the efh- 
KLRA. . . . .. . Little Rock KDB . . . . .Santa Barbara trol and f network | Ieasti 
tema « ‘ - ' er 
ms | || Sendaies —_  .. . gear ciency, control and economy of network broadcasting 
wRec....... Memphis KWK.... . . . St. Louis a great new step in radio! Advertisers and their agen- 
WIOD. ..... . . Miami KHQ-KGA. . . . . Spokane cies will be interested in learning about the many sales 
hon . . . + . Milwaukee WFBL. .. . . . . Syracuse advantages and budget savings this latest radio develop- 
LAC . . . . ._. Nashville & Additional stations are being added ment offers and WBS invites their inquiries. Address 


regularly to complete the a mar- 


States. World Broadcasting System, 711 Fifth Ave., New York. 


ket coverage of the Unite 


WORLD BROADCASTING SYSTEM 


ATLANTA * CHICAGO + NEW YORK * HOLLYWOOD * SAN FRANCISCO * WASHINGTON 


Thansergplion Neaalpussles 


World’s vertical-cut transcriptions ac- Range quality, because only World re- 
count for 70% of all sponsored radio re- cords on Western Electric equipment, by 
cording. Only World delivers true Wide the Western Electric Wide Range method. 
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These figures show a slight reduction 
from the costs of 1935 when the Swift & 
Co. fleet was operated at a cost of $.0330 
per mile. This is in spite of the fact that 
new cars generally have advanced somewhat 
in cost and the price of tires has gone up. 
Scientific fleet control is credited largely 
with keeping the costs down. 

All fleet operators know that there is 
always a temptation on the part of sales- 
men to use their cars for pleasure riding 
and so to run up more or less illegitimate 
mileage. This temptation is minimized by 
having all cars in the Swift fleet painted 
vermilion red with yellow wheels. 

The widely known Swift emblem ap- 
pears on each side of the car, on the doors, 
and the Swift name is lettered on the back 
of the car and usually on the front over 
the windshield. For these reasons the Swift 
cars loom big on the streets in non-working 
hours and the user feels self-conscious if he 
takes them on bootleg nocturnal jaunts. 

To keep the company’s attitude toward 
the use of cars fresh in the minds of all 
salesmen every expense account carries the 
warning: 

“Do not use cars on other than company 
business.” 


Cross-Checking Mileage 


No one believes that every salesman, or 
perhaps any salesman, observes this warn- 
ing 100%, but it certainly tends to keep 
illicit mileage down and so cuts costs. 
Total mileage of each car is checked and 
averaged against other cars and branch 
house auditors are likely to inquire into 
any exceptional or suspected long driving. 

Salesmen covering the sparsely settled 
Southwest, for example, where towns are 
far apart, are expected to run up larger 
mileage than in the thickly settled com- 
munities and proper allowances are made 
for this. Mileage control, too, is consid- 
ered of value beyond the mere matter of 
costs, because road time, piled up, means 
less time calling on customers. Only that 
time spent with the customer is productive 
time and this must never be forgotten. 

After the company has supplied the 
salesman with his car the salesman pays 
each current expense in cash and an ex 
pense report is turned in at the end of each 


weck. Mileage is checked in a space which 
reads: 

“Traveled from ........ OG sate 
miles * 


There is also space for the speedometer 
mileage readings as of the last previous 
report and the current report. Various ex- 
penses are listed under the headings of gas- 
oline, tires, oil, etc. These reports go to 
the managers of the plants or branchcs out 
of which the salesmen work. 

Similar reports are required of truck 
drivers employed in delivering Swift prod- 
ucts and all, as a matter of routine, arrive 
at the general headquarters in Chicago 
where they go into a consolidated report 
of all motor vehicles used by employes of 
the company. 

New cars are purchased each year as they 
arrive at a point in their operation where 
it is considered inadvisable from a finan- 
cial standpoint to keep them in service. 
Depreciation is figured on a basis of mile- 
age and the terrain of the country in which 
they are used. As a rule depreciation is 
charged off at a rate of from 20% to 25% 
per year. The final cost of operating an 
individual car, per mile, is of course not 
completed until the car is retired and sold, 
but the percentage of wear-outs is quite 
consistent and a very close average is 
struck. 
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The weekly reports turned in to local 
managers by salesmen are transferred to a 
card, 14 x 8'4 inches, itemized by weeks. 
All costs, itemized, are entered. Each card 
is ruled in vertical columns and each side 
of the card carries a running report for a 
full year. 

These cards remain in the branch houses 
or plants but a recapitulation is forwarded 
to general headquarters in the Union Stock 
Yards, Chicago, every year. Swift long ago 
gave up the idea that it was wise or busi- 
nesslike to allow salesmen automobile ex- 
penses on a flat mileage basis. 

Too, it is a self-evident fact that the 
good salesman may not be a good driver. 
Some salesmen consistently, year in and 
year out, get much more service out of 
their cars than others under apparently 
comparable circumstances and conditions. 
Certain men have no gift with equipment 
or machinery. With some, tires go quickly 
and others seemingly use too much gaso- 
line and oil. A few are “repeaters” in the 
matter of small accidents and_ replace- 
ments. 

Any salesman who persistently runs up 
any costs too high is likely to be brought 
in before the local manager for a “‘confer- 
ence.” A couple of years ago Swift insti- 
tuted a safety campaign aimed to cut 
down accidents. The management was 
highly encouraged when accident losses 
dropped 30% but later was chagrined 
when the men over a wide front ran into 
a distressing series of small crashes in line 
with the national trend and evidently the 
result of greater mumbers of cars on the 
streets and highways. 


Accidents have been again lowered to a 
marked degree in the last year through 
carefully devised bulletins and warnings 
but those in charge hesitate to give out 
the figures without “knocking on wood.” 
Accident prevention, they admit, is a 
never-ending operation. 

In operating a fleet covering the entire 
nation, and parts of Canada, under all con- 
ditions, there is of necessity a considerable 
difference in mileage costs. Gasoline for 
example, in various localities and with vari- 
ous state taxes entering the picture, may 
range from 12 to 25 cents a gallon. In 
some states the state and local taxes run 
up to eight cents a gallon. 

Gasoline consumption is affected by ele- 
vation, heat, humidity, condition of high- 
ways, density of population and interrup- 
tion of runs. Intense heat, intense cold, 
sand and other factors affect the life of a 
car. The fleet owner must take all of these 
factors into consideration. 

Swift has learned that the average car can 
be used in average service approximately 
two years before it is deemed advisable to 
turn it in for a new one. Outside of every- 
thing else there has also been found a psy- 
chological factor in the life of a car. If the 
man “‘likes’’ his car he will operate it 
longer and maintain it better than if he has 
a grudge against it. 

As a result, fleet owners everywhere—if 
they are to standardize on a car or cars— 
will find it profitable to select makes and 
models acceptable to their men. This does 
not mean a high-priced car, but it does 
mean one with appearance and riding 
qualities. 


This Point System for Paying 
Salesmen Rewards Well-Rounded 


Effort, Stimulates Initiative 


California Conserving Co. gives its unique compensation plan a 


big share of credit for the company’s increased sales volume for 


this year. 


As told to Elsa Gidlow 


BY MILTON KOTTINGER 
Sales Manager, Pacific Coast Division, California Conserving Co., 
San Francisco. 


UST as it is the job of the salesman 
to make the customer want to buy, 
it is the sales manager's job to make 
the salesman want to sell. There is 
no single way of accomplishing this aim, 
as every sales executive knows. It is a 
complicated question involving both the 
subtleties of human nature and the hard 
facts of economics. This article deals pri- 
marily with the latter phase of the prob- 
lem, but the effectiveness of its solution 
depends in no slight degree on the extent 
to which the human factors are considered. 
California Conserving Co., producers of 
table delicacies, including pickles, relishes, 
preserved fruits, catsup, vinegar, operates 
west of the Rockies through its own sales 
force of 36 men. They are paid a straight 
salary, which is better than average, plus 
expenses and automobile allowance, plus 
what each man proves himself capable of 
earning under our point system. 
It is our belief that some form of con- 
test is required to keep salesmen on their 


toes and stimulate them to make their 
best showing. On the human side, the 
atmosphere of friendly rivalry generates en- 
thusiasm; while on the practical side, the 
knowledge that extra effort will be meas- 
ured and rewarded exactly in accordance 
with results makes for the self-starting 
type of activity that is always the most 
desirable in any job. 

Our point system of rating and reward- 
ing salesmen may sound complicated, but 
actually it is simple. 

We have four sales campaigns a year. 
In addition the men compete with one an- 
other and with their own records of the 
previous year on an annual basis, and 
they compete also on promotional work in 
their respective territories. Results of 
their activities are measured in points and 
they are rewarded (with prizes and credit 
in standing) for the number of points 
amassed at the end of the sales campaigns, 
and at the end of each year. 

Each of the four quarterly campaigns 
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| A woman editor whispered 


. over the phone, of course... to one of the smartest 


\.* 
S.,/ toiletries buyers in New York ...in one of the smartest 
stores on Fifth Avenue... about a new and unknown 
cosmetic item priced at $2.00. made by a new and un- 


known manufacturer ... The woman editor urged him 
to take it on for his store... Sales started at once... 
And later, a 125 x 2 advertisement in the Sunday 
Journal-American and one other New York Sunday 
newspaper sold ONE GROSS the following Monday! 


... The item has been selling fast ever since! 


The Journal-American editor knew her stuff... and 
the toiletries buyer knew that she knew! ... And both 
of them knew that the Journal-American audience in- 
cluded enough smart women with enough spending 
power, and enough confidence in the Journal-American 
... constituted enough of a market to start a new cos- 
metic item on its way... It did—to the greatest toilet- 


ries success in the last decade! 


There’s market enough for any good product in the 
circulation of this seven-day newspaper that reaches 
almost one-third of the New York market . . . and 
reader confidence and dealer influence enough to start 
it selling fast. And value enough in the recently reduced 
rate... to make the Journal-American a buy for any 
advertiser in this market... Revise your knowledge of 
the New York Journal-American—and_ you'll revise 


your next list to include it! 


new york JOURNAL-AMERICAN 


Represented nationally by HEARST INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING SERVICE, Rodney bk. Boone, General Manager 
New York + Chicago + Detroit - Boston + Rochester + Philadelphia + Pittsburgh - San Francisco + Atlanta + Los Angeles + Seattle + Baltimore 
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covers a 60-day period and a different item 
catsup, vinegar, etc.—is featured for each 
campaign 

The salesman has three ways of winning 
quarterly campaign points: 

A. Three points per case on the num- 
ber of cases of campaign items sold. 

B. Two points per order on the num- 
ber of orders of campaign items brought 
in. 

C. One point per item for each item 
(other than campaign items) sold to mer- 
chant ordering campaign item 

A sliding scale of cash awards is given 
on the basis of points won. A minimum 
number of cases is set for cach salesman 
to sell campaign. Each salesman 
clling more than the minimum number of 
cases then participates in some part of the 
cash awatd. The more points he earns 
through Number of Cases, Number of Or- 
Number of Other Items, the 
greater portion of the cash award he will 
receive. A total number of cases to be 
sold by the combined sales force is figured. 

In cther words, a quota is set up for 
which, a certain amount of money is ap- 
proptiated, and this is pro-rated, according 
‘o the sianding of each man in the cam- 
paign. Should the total number of cases 
actually sold by all salesmen exceed the 
quota set up, the cash awards are increased 
Likewise if the quota is not made, the 
total amount is decreased. 

The reason for the breaking up of the 
points awarded into three divisions may 
be obvious. 

Of course a man should be rated in ac- 
cordance with the number of cases he ac- 


on each 


de:s, and 


New Patented Phone 


FLASHES THE NU! 


Here's an idea for yous Holiday 
Remembrances, the mo#t Gséful desk 
piece on the market. Springs open at 
finger pressure to give split-second 
information on phone numbers, 


BROWN & 


tually sells of the campaign item. If he 
sells 1,000 cases in the sixty-day period, 
he can amass 3,000 points. But to give 
the man in poorer territory an equal chance 
with the man in a good territory, the award 
of two points per order is given. If a 
man in good territory sells 1,000 cases on 
ten orders and the man in the poorer re- 
gion sells 700 cases on 75 orders, he has 
a chance to win. 

The point awards in division “C” give 
an equal opportunity to men in all terri- 
tories. This award is to prevent a sales- 
man concentrating on the campaign item to 
the detriment of other items in the line, 
instead of letting his order for the fea- 
tured item form the nucleus for an order 
of as many other items as the merchant can 
take. 

At the end of each quarterly campaign, 
the number of cases sold by each man is 
totaled and multiplied by three points. 
The number of orders is added up, mul- 
tiplied by two, and the total added to the 
first figure. The number of other items 
sold to campaign item buyers is then to- 
taled, points figured and the grand total of 
points won is thus computed. The man 
with the most points wins the campaign. 
There are five cash winners. The size of 
the prizes is set in accordance with the 
number of cases sold in the campaign. 

The five top men get pro-rated cash 
prizes, but no man on the force has ex- 
erted extra effort in vain because the points 
he wins contribute to his annual rating. 
Every man is accorded his earned standing 
in proportion to points earned. The score 
might look something like this: 


MBER YOU WANT 


names, and addresses. It is clever, 
useful, and lasting, the three quali- 
ties most important in a friendly busi- 
ness reminder for your customers. 
Let us show it to you. It’s good! 


BIGELOW 


Remembrance Advertising 


REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 


SAINT PAUL 
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MINNESOTA 


| 


SPECIAL SALES CAMPAIGN NO. 21 


Points Pro-Rated 
as Cash 
Position Earned Prizes 
1 -— . 6,000 $40 
a oh 5,600 30 
i Se 5,200 20 
are ene 5,100 10 
3 teens: ae 5 
6 ee | 
7 4,200 
8 ...... 4,000 
9 ce» 4860 
10 ...... 3,900 
11 rane 3,200 
12 oe ; 3,100 
eee. Aes a 3,000 
14 rrr | 
SS a 2,700 
eee 2,650 


and so on down the line to the 36th man. 


In addition to points earned in the quar- 
terly 60-day campaigns, salesmen have the 
chance of amassing points on their daily 
activities throughout the year, and these 
go to swell their annual total in compe- 
tition for the annual prizes and the Grand 
Prize. 

Each man’s point score is kept daily and 
recapitulated at the close of a campaign. 
Points won go into a ledger on the regu- 
lar yearly campaign, which is also kept up 
each day. 


Rewarding Intangible Results 


After sales quotas, the next most impor- 
tant phase of our work covers promotional 
activity. Because this is an intangible, 
often not directly compensated for, many 
a man may neglect necessary promotional 
work which is a part of his job. The 
point system proves particularly effective in 
winning cooperation from the men in this 
type of activity. All work of this type 
not only contributes to the man’s success 
in getting more orders (indirect results) 
but gives him direct, measurable results in 
points and increased standing. 

Experience has shown that inside floor 
displays have the most value and sell most 
merchandise for us—more than window 
displays in some instances. 

Therefore we are encouraging our men 
to put extra effort into planning and ar- 
ranging floor displays for customers. For- 
merly monthly prizes for displays were 
given. This has been changed so that each 
man doing promotional work participates 
as follows: 

A man must trim ten displays, (floor, 
window, or wall) each month in order to 
participate. Everyone who trims the re- 
quired ten displays is paid 15 cents for each 
display and receives ten points for each. 
For example, If a man turns in nine dis- 
plays he gets nothing’ If he turns in 
eleven displays, he gets $1.65 and 110 
points. 

Floor displays must be priced, and must 
be what we consider a representative dis- 
play. A few items piled up haphazardly 
are not considered. We decide whether 
or not a display is eligible. More than 
one display per store counts as one only. 

Salesmen must turn in pictures of dis- 
plays each month. (The company pays cost 
of film and developing which may be 
charged on expense account.) On the back 
of each picture must be written the mer- 
chant’s name and address, date display was 
put in, and salesman’s name. Enough of 
the picture must show in order to give us 
a rough idea of the display. 
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Points also are given each month to the 
men turning in the most displays. 

Pictures submitted of shelf displays, in 
other words, of regular shelf stock, do not 
qualify. 

After all pictures are received in the 
office, displays art judged as to whether or 
not they qualify, and salesmen receive a 
check each month accordingly. In addi- 
tion they score points on eligible displays. 
A man who trims 20 displays earns 200 
points to apply on his annual point rating 
and $3 extra in cash. 

Then comes Saturday work. We have 
arrived at the conclusion that consumer 
sales are the best sort of Saturday work 
for our men and through careful analysis 
we have found they are very productive. 
We feel that salesmen should spend 75% 
of the Saturdays in the year in holding 
store sales. Store sales do more than any 
other type of advertising to create new 
customers. 

We do not compel our men to hold 
these consumer sales in the stores they sell 
to, but we make it attractive for them to 
do this promotional work by awarding 100 
points towards his annual total for each 
Saturday sale arranged by a salesman. A 
man has the chance of piling up 4,000 
points on consumer sales alone throughout 
the year. When Saturday store sales are not 
held, we expect very good reasons for the 
omission. 


Salesmen Profit on Dealer Ads 


Free advertising is another promotional 
activity on which salesmen may earn 
points and extra cash. By free advertising 
we ‘refer to merchants’ advertising men- 
tioning our products by name. Each sales- 
man is required to turn in five free ads 
a month; this is considered a reasonable 
part of every man’s work. Each salesman 
is paid 10 cents for each advertisement 
over the required five a month. If he 
turns in five advertisements he gets noth- 
ing. If he turns in eight advertisements 
he gets 30 cents; 15 advertisements give 
him $1. 

He receives ten points for each adver- 
tisement in addition to the cash payment. 
An advertisement for any particular store 
in more than one paper, constitutes one 
advertisement. The same advertisement in 
newspaper or hand-bill is only one adver- 
tisement. A group of stores advertising 
collectively counts as one. Hand-bills or 
tear-sheets must be sent in with the sales- 
man’s name and the date of the advertise- 
ment in order for him to receive credit. 

Finally, each salesman earns points in 
competition with himself. We have a sys- 
tem of comparison of each man’s current 
sales with his previous year’s record. In 
place of sending out quota sheets to sales- 
men each month we send every salesman 
his sales for the corresponding month fhe 
previous year, and for every dollar increase 
a salesman makes over the previous year’s 
sales he receives ten points. Likewise ten 
points are deducted for each dollar decrease. 
Points will be awarded to the salesmen 
finishing in the first five places, for securing 
the greatest percentage of increase in their 
sales for the year 1938 as compared to their 
sales for the year 1937. 

At the year’s end we add up all the 
points. The man who has the highest total 
of points is the grand prize winner. There 
are five annual cash prize winners. The 
annual prizes are over and above quarterly 
campaign prizes and the monthly cash pay- 
ments for the various promotional activities. 
We set the prizes in accordance with the 
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year's business. For 1938 the grand prize 
probably will be $150, second prize $100, 
third $75, fourth $50, and fifth $25. In 
addition to the campaign grand prize, the 
winner receives the C-H-B engraved em- 
blem which shows him as the winner for 
that year. If the same man wins twice in 
succession he gets a diamond set in the pin; 
and of course he stands strongly in favor 
for promotion. 

In addition to prizes, each man is paid 
so much in points at the end of the year. 
Last year the top man’s points netted him 
$305.50; the second man got $264; the 
third man $251.75; the fourth man $178 
and so on down the line. All this is over 
and above the salary and expenses paid. 

The competitive point system was worked 
out in our organization and first tried in 
1934. The fact that it has been in effect 
ever since, with alterations and improve- 
ments from year to year, is sufficient indi- 
cation of what we think of the results. 

Each man is paid a good salary for the 
good work we expect of him. In addition 
he is compensated for and rated on the 
basis of everything he does over and above 
what is required to “get by.” Every man 
wants to earn up to his capacity for the 
time he puts in; and no man wants to have 
the lowest ratings if he can help it. Know- 
ing that promotion may be awarded on the 
basis of measurable achievement, each man 
will strive to be as near the top as he can. 

The point system has this advantage over 
prizes only: Every man gets something; 
he is actually paid for his points in connec- 
tion with all phases of his work, which 
include selling, promotion, advertising, and 
keeping sales ahead of the previous year. 


Every point made by the man is paid for, 
whether he is a top winner or not, which 
means that no man will be discouraged 
from doing his best, regardless of whether 
he thinks he can be a winner. 

The system is doing the job we expect 
of it in the way of general sales effective- 
ness. In at least one of our major terri- 
tories, despite recession scares, we are well 
ahead of last year’s sales. 


SAVE MONEY ON 
YOUR AUTO COSTS 


[‘ you are using a flat rate basis 
of paying your men for driving 
their own cars on business you 
can probably save money by 
adopting the Standard Cost Plan 
of determining the proper busi- 
ness mileage reimbursements to 
individual men. A fifteen-page 
booklet clearly describing this 
“9 is now available. This book- 
et will be sent, without obliga- 
tion or cost, to any company 
having fifteen or more salesmen- 
owned cars. 


RUNZHEIMER and COMPANY 


Engineers 


221 N. LaSalle St. Chicago 
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PARDON 
OUR 
POINTING 


It’s a polite pointer to re- 
member the Booth Michigan 
Market when planning your 
new sales campaigns and 
newspaper schedules. Eight 
important, recovery leading 
markets—eight outstanding 
“thick-coverage” newspapers. 
One paper does the job in 
each market. Ask I. A. 
Klein, 50 East 42nd Street, 
New York, or John E. Lutz, 
435 N. Michigan Avenue, 


Chicago. 


Michigan’s a Must Again 


BOOTH Michigan NEWSPAPERS 


GRAND RAPIDS PRESS 


FLINT JOURNAL BAY CITY TIMES 
SAGINAW NEWS 


JACKSON CITIZEN PATRIOT ANN ARBOR NEWS 


MUSKEGON CHRONICLE 
KALAMAZOO GAZETTE 
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Freedom from financial 
worry during illness is 
assured to salesmen by 
almost every one of the 
companies contributing 
to this survey. Con- 
tinued payment of sal- 
aries Or commissions, 
health, accident and 
hospitalization insur- 
ance, all play their part 
in guaranteeing the 
healing peace of mind 
which often may shorten 
convalescence and _ has- 
ten the salesman’s return 


to the field. 


Human Angles in Compensation— 
46 Firms Report Policies 


A symposium of company policies on stock purchase plans, profit- 


sharing, group insurance, vacations, pensions and sick leave for 


the men on the sales force. 


O ascertain trends with respect to 

certain phases of the salesman’s rela- 

tions to the house, SALES MANAGE- 

MENT polled 46 companies in various 
lines of business on the following ques- 
tions: 

1. Do you have any plan whereby sales- 
men are enabled to purchase stock in 
your company? 

2. Do you have any plan of profit-sharing 
with salesmen? 

3. Do you have a group insurance plan 
of any kind which covers salesmen? 


4. What is your policy with respect to 
vacations for salesmen? 

5. Do you have a pension plan for sales- 
men? 

6. What is your policy with respect to 
paying salesmen during periods of 
absence from the field due to illness? 


Ordinarily such matters might not be 
considered to fall under the head of com- 
pensation, but they do actually represent 
compensation, and they bear a very real 
and important relationship to the problem 
of turnover on the sales force. 

Speaking broadly, the analysis of replies 
indicates: 

That most firms are generous in provid- 
ing for vacations and taking care of men 
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overtaken by illness. Group insurance is 
developing rapidly in line with the tre- 
mendously increased “‘social security con- 
sciousness” of the nation as a whole. Stock 
purchase plans for salesmen are relatively 
rare; but profit-sharing in one form or an- 
other is growing. As a group the firms 
reporting were noticeably weak in having 
developed pension plans for salesmen. 
To take the questions in order: 


1. “Do you have any plan whereby 
salesmen are enabled to purchase stock 
in your company?” 


Only 17% of the group do have such 
plans. One company head tells SM: “We 
have no plan which enables salesmen to 
purchase stock, but we have, on several 
occasions, given stock to men that have 
proved worthy.” This same company shares 
profits with salesmen to the extent of 25% 
of the total ‘yearly earnings. 

A California aircraft company offers all 
employes—not only salesmen—opportunity 
to purchase stock, usually at prices below 
the market. Arrangements are made with 
the cooperation of the Corporation Com- 
missioner of the State of California, to pay 
in full or on a partial payment basis of 
25% down, the balance payable over a 
one-year period without interest. 


2. “Do you have any plan of profit. 
sharing with salesmen?” 


Thirty per cent of the group have some 
version of a profit-sharing plan for sales- 
men. In addition to these, half a dozen 
or sO pay some type of bonus. A hardware 
company pays its men a drawing account 
plus a monthly additional sum based on 
sales, profit and per cent of profit. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co. in May, 1936, extended the “wage and 
salary” plan then in effect with some em- 
ployes, to include the wages and salaries 
of all employes. In substance, the plan 
provides for payment of normal salaries 
and wages in conformity with the standards 
of the community and abilities of the em- 
ploye, with uniform increases or deductions 
depending upon the increase or decrease 
of the earnings of the company. In this 
way, the total compensation of an employe 
is, in a sense, tied to the income of the 
company. The plan provides for an in- 
crease of 1% in wages and salaries for 
each increase of $60,000 in the earnings 
of the company over and above an average 
$600,000 monthly earning level. 

A Delaware company making products 
which sell to industry also has a profit- 
sharing plan which applies to all employes. 
After 10% has been earned, before Federal 
taxes on the issued capital stock of the 
company, of the profits remaining 25% goes 
to profit-sharing with salaried employes. 
The salesmen take their proportion along 
with other employes. 

A Massachusetts corporation making 
technical products has what it calls a “wage 
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A Survey of Company Policies on Stockholding, Profit-Sharing, 


Pensions, Vacations, and Sick Leave for Salesmen 


No answer 


What is your policy with respect 
to vacations for salesmen? 


Pays drawing account. 

One week with pay. 

One week with pay, one without 

Pay com. on sales from territory— 
see Note 2 

One to two weeks with pay 


None for com. men—two weeks for 
salaried men 

Two weeks with pay 

Pay com. on sales from territory 

No standard policy 

Com. men—no payment 


No vacations 


Two weeks with pay 
Two weeks with pay 
Two weeks with pay 
Full payment 


One week—pay com. on sales from 
territory 

One to two weeks with pay 

One week with pay 

See Note 7 

No vacations with pay 


Two weeks with drawing account 


io 

Pay com. on sales from territory 
See Note 8 

One to two weeks with pay 


One week with pay 


Two weeks with pay 
Two weeks with pay 
Pay com. on sales from territory 
Two weeks with pay 


No 

Two weeks with pay 

Two weeks with pay 

One to two weeks with pay 
Two to four weeks with pay 


Two weeks with pay 


One week with pay 
| Two weeks with pay 
Two weeks with pay 


Two weeks with pay 


One week with pay 

One week at average week’s pay 
Pay drawing account 

See Note 10 

One to two weeks with pay 


Do you have a 
pension plan 
for salesmen? 


What is your policy with re- 
spect to paying salesmen 
during periods of absence 
from the field during illness? 


Handle each case 
individually 
No 


No 

Provide retire- 
ment allowance 

No 


See Note 1. 

No payment—receive insurance 
No payment—receive insurance 
Pay com. on sales from territory 


Full payment 
Usually full payment 


See Note 3 

Full payment 

Full payment 

Com. men—no payment 


Furnish advance overdrafts by 
request 

Pay for three weeks 

Full payment 

Handle each case individually 

Full payment 


See Note 5 


Pay for one month 
See Note 6 

See Note 7 

No policy 


Full payment 

Pay com. on sales from territory 
Pay com. on sales from territory 
Emergency advances only 

Full payment 


Full payment 


Pay during ‘‘reasonable’’ period 
Pay during ‘‘reasonable” period 
Pay com. on sales from territory 
Pay during ‘‘reasonable” period 


No payment 

Pay during ‘‘reasonable” period 
Full payment 

Pay for three weeks 

Handle each case individually 


Usually full payment 

No set policy 

Full payment 

Pay during ‘‘reasonable” period 
Pay during ‘‘reasonable” period 
Full payment 


No payment 
No set policy 


Pay during ‘‘reasonable” period 
Full payment 


| 
|Pay com. on sales from territory 


5. Company assumes the salary of a substitute salesman for 
whom the salesman who is ill pays the expenses. 


6. “‘If we have a man available in the organization, we do not 
deduct, but if company has to incur extra expenses, we do.”’ 


7. Salesmen are paid for all sales to their customers, less the 
expense of having their territories covered by a substitute 


when they are absent. 


8. Inside salesmen are given a 10 day vacation. No provision 


is made for vacations for outside men. 


9. ‘We do not have a definite plan whereby salesmen can pur- 
chase our stock, although we let a selected list know when 


there is any for sale." 


In this company vacations are granted to salesmen on the 
basis of their standing with respect to quota. 


paid during vacation periods. 


Salaries are 


| Do you have any Do you have a 
| plan whereby sales- | Do you have any | group insur- 
LINE OF BUSINESS | men are enabled to plan of profit-shar- | ance plan of 
purchase stock in ing with salesmen? any kind 
your company? which covers 
| salesmen? 
1 Advertising No Yes Yes wee 
{2 Aircraft Parts. . Yes No | Yes 
| 3 Automotive Supplies | No Yes | Yes 
- Beer No No — use bonus | No 
“ | | 
\. Beer..... | No No | No 
‘ | 
6 Book Bindings. . Yes No | Yes 
7 Building Materials No | No | Yes 
8 Building Materials No | No | No 
9 Chemicals .....| No No—use bonus | No 
10 Clothing No No—use Bonus | No 
| See Note 4 | 
11 Clothing No | No | No 
12 Dental Supplies ..| Yes | Yes Yes 
13 Electric Appliances.....| No Yes Yes 
14 Electric Appliances.....| Yes Yes Yes 
15 Electrical Equipment....| No Yes Yes 
2 eer No No | No 
8 BRS ree Yes Yes Yes 
a ncaa cg emen No No No 
| SRS No | Yes No 
BP IR ase stckccaveced No | No No 
21 Funeral Supplies....... No | No Yes 
22 Furniture..............| No | No No 
23 Glass..... | No | No No 
24 Hardware. | No | Yes Yes 
25 Hardware... No | No Yes 
26 Hardware. . Modified — For branch Yes 
See Note 9 managers only 
27 Heating Equipment No 0) Yes 
28 Industrial Equipment...| No | Yes Yes 
29 Industrial Equipment...| No No Yes 
30 Industrial Equipment...| Yes No Yes 
31 Insurance | No No Yes 
32 Lumber No | Yes Yes 
33 Lumber. No | Yes No 
34 Lumber... No | No No 
35 Paint... Yes | Yes Yes 
| 
36 Paint No | No—use bonus Yes 
| | 
37 Petroleum Products. No No—use bonus | No 
38 Petroleum Products. No No | No 
39 Plastics.... ; No | No | Yes 
40 Precision Instruments. No | Not directly —pay | Yes 
wage dividends 
41 Soaps and Cleaners | No No No 
42 Soft Drinks No | No—use bonus Yes 
43 Stationery No No No 
44 Stationery No Yes Yes 
45 Tires..... os No No | No 
46 Washing Machines No ae No a + Yes 
Explanatory Notes: 

1. Pay drawing account for six weeks and men pay back at 
rate of $5 a week. 

2. Salesmen receive commissions on all sales made in their 
territory and the territory is covered during absence of the 
regular man by a substitute. 

3. If a salesman is ill for a short time, he is paid in the same 
manner as he would be if he were on a vacation. Should 
this illness continue for several weeks, he is paid his salary, 
but the compensation for sales made in the territory is drop- 
ped. If the illness continues, and it is apparent that the 
salesman will be absent for several months, each case is 
handled according to individual conditions. 

4. Salesmen receive their commission when the sale is made and 
deduct their commission from the deposit made by the cus- 
tomer; at the end of the season, which lasts six months, 
company pays 2 to 7% depending on volume, as a bonus. 
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HEN you have the answer to 
W this question you have the edi- 
torial secret that has made LIFE the 
most dramatic success in all magazine 
history. 

And the answer is simple—to get 
in LIFE a girl has to have some legiti- 
mate reason. She must be news. She 
must be a player, even if only in a 
bit part, in the exciting drama that is 
the life of the world today. 

For LIFE created a new kind of pic- 
torial journalism—a new journalism in 
which pictures and words are wedded 
to tell a story, describe an event, or 
develop an essay—a new journalism 
in which pictures form the text, and 
words illustrate the pictures! 

To make that clearer, let us show 
you and tell you about some of the 
girls who have gotten into LIFE, 


Take this old sausage girl: Her picture is 
an interesting character study in its own 
right. But she got into LIFE because she’s 
an integral part of the most stirring drama 
in the world today! She's part of the story 
of Czechoslovakia. Last Spring LIFE sent 
two of the world’s leading photographers 
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(staff members) into Czechoslovakia— 
got exclusive pictures—and gave Amer- 
icans the first accurate picture-word essay 
on that country which ever since has been 
making world history. 


FROM LIFE'S REPORT ON WALKATHONS 


Now take this limp beauty: She is a 
part of LIFE’s essay on that American 
phenomenon, the Walkathon. This, in 
itself, is not world-rocking in impor- 
tance, but it 7s an established part of the 
American scene. And LIFE, as a realistic 
recorder of the American scene, is obliged 
to show the ridiculous as well as the 
sublime. 


FROM LIFE’S HOLLYWOOD NEWS 


Here’s another girl who made LIFE: 
Not just because her figure has a sooth- 
ing effect on the eye, but because she is 
Danielle Darrieux, probably the Holly- 


What does a girl have 4 


to get in {| FF ? 
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wood find of the year. (Her figure is news 
in itself because Hollywood had seen 
her only in long, costume dresses when 
it signed her.) 


A Parisian lady comes to LIFE—a 
Parisian lady of many years ago. Why? 
Because a clever young American named 
Elizabeth Hawes wrote a penetrating 
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book called “‘Fashion is Spinach.” Made- 
moiselle Francoise served to illustrate 
a point Miss Hawes made in her book. 
And a book that treats the absorbing 
subject of fashion in a completely intelli- 
gent way is definitely LIFE-worthy. 


sititede Ae ills 
FROM LIFE’S SCOOP ON THE CHRISTY WAVE 


Pert little Miss Taffy-hair has made the 
grade, too. She was part of LIFE’s scoop 
on the now-famous Christy Hair Wave. 
LIFE discovered Barber Christy in 
Parker’s Landing, Pennsylvania ... re- 
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FROM LIFE’S FASHION PAGES 


corded his story ... and started a craze 
that swept the country from Saks Fifth 
Avenue in New York to Bullock’s-Wil- 
shire in Los Angeles. 


FROM LIFE GOES TO A PARTY 


LIFE met this wide-eyed young lady at 
a party—a party given by New York's 
Knickerbocker Greys. LIFE goes to a 
party or similar event each week—fre- 
quently one to which few are invited, 
and to which the all-seeing eyes of LIFE 
cameras are permitted only because of 
LIFE’s recognized standing as probably 
the most important recorder of the 
American scene. 


{ 


FROM LIFE’S “LETTERS 


a # 
TO THE EDITOR” 


This clever and attractive young lady 
served as heroine in a LIFE essay on a 
feat that has helped America stay Amer- 
ica—the ability of an intelligent young 
American couple (she’s the wife) to live 
and be happy on $22.50 a week. 


7 7 7 


The way these girls have qualified for 
LIFE is indicative of the way any per- 
son, object, animal, event, and scene get 
in LIFE. They must make sense, must 
make news, must inform. When they do, 
LIFE presents them in an entertaining and 
absorbing way—which, in a nutshell, is 
why LIFE has definitely established itself 
as not only the newest but the most potent 
editorial force in America. 
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lividend.” In years when there is a profit, 
cach employe is given a dividend amount- 


ing to a set percentage of his yearly earn- 
] 


ings, dependent upon the length of time he 
has been with the company. Last year, for 
example, this figure was 1% of the yearly 
salary for each year of service up to five 
years 

A chemical company calls its plan a 
‘bonus,’ but it is, in a sense, a profit- 


sharing plan because sales quotas for indi- 
vidual salesmen are based upon a normal 
cost of selling in each territory. Each three 
months, if quota has been passed, a bonus 
is paid, based on the per cent of increase 
shown If, for instance, the salesman’s 
total shipments are $2,000 above the three- 
month quota assigned, he receives not only 
his normal selling commission but, in addi- 
tion, a bonus percentage of $2,000. If a 
man fails to make quota for three months, 
he is not penalized. 


3. “Do you have a group insurance 
plan of any kind which covers sales- 
men?” 


More than 58% of the companies sur- 
veyed reported such plans. They include 
arrangements whereby the company pays all 
of the premium or part of the premium, 
and they provide variously for life cover- 
age and/or health and accident. An en- 
velope manufacturing firm's policy covers 
salesmen for $1,500 on life, with $22.50 
weekly per week for 13 weeks on accident 
and health outside of business. 

A firm in the Far West makes group 
insurance mandatory for all new employes. 
This insurance covers life and 24-hour acci- 
dent and health, with payments dating 
from the day of accident and from the 
seventh day of sickness, Payments under 
the life coverage provide a reasonably large 
payment at death, with the balance payable 
over a period of 14 months with interest 
on the unpaid balance. 

Paraffine Companies, Inc., insures sales- 
men under a group plan up to $3,000 at 
no cost to the men. Pioneer Manufactur- 
ing Co., Cleveland, has an optional plan 
through which salesmen can be insured 
under a straight group life policy for 
$5,000, the premium being about equally 
divided between the company and the men. 
A southwestern electric appliance organiza- 
tion has a plan whereby a first unit of 
$500 increases $100 a year up to $2,000 
face value of the policy. 


Two-Week Vacations Rule 


4. “What is your policy with respect 
to vacations for salesmen?” 


Company policies are outlined briefly in 
the table accompanying this article. It will 
be noted that two weeks with pay is the 
most prevalent formula. Where men work 
on straight commission, a number of com- 
panies pay commission on all sales made 
in a man’s territory while he is away. 


5. “Do you have a pension plan for 
salesmen?” 


Here, perhaps, is the most noticeable 
weakness in this study of headquarters’ re- 
lationship with the field force. Admittedly, 
it is difficult for the small company to 
figure out a_ satisfactory pension plan. 
Presidents of a number of companies 
pointed out that, while they had no definite 
plan for retiring men on the sales force, 
they were not insensible to the need for 
providing for men past the productive age, 
and hence preferred to handle each case as 
it arose on a custom basis. 

Said one executive: “It has always been 
general company policy to try to work out 
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some arrangement to take care of men who 
have grown old in our service. In the 
case of two men who have reached 70 
years of age and are inactive, we continue 
to pay commissions to these men on ac- 
counts they established and developed in 
their active years, and to protect their in- 
terests even though other salesmen do the 
required field work. We find that this plan 
develops an esprit de corps that is helpful 
and it makes for a certain loyalty on the 
part of the younger men who are doing 
the field work.” 

Only two months ago the Shell Union 
Oil Corp. announced a new retirement 
pension plan, provisions of which extend 
to all of the 27,500 Shell employes in the 
United States and Canada. It was placed 
in force as of January 1, 1938. 

The form of the plan was determined 
after a careful study of factors involved in 
providing old age security and differs in 
several respects from other pension plans 
already in force. The Shell pensions will 
be provided by the companies without con- 
tribution by employes. Normal retirement 
ages are defined as 60 years for men and 
55 years for women, but retirement at these 
ages will not be compulsory. 


Shell Men Face Serene Future 


The plan has as its object the provision 
of a pension equal to 40% of the employe’s 
average annual wages or salary during the 
five years immediately preceding retirement. 
For the members of Shell’s Provident Fund, 
however, the annual pension will be re- 
duced by an amount equal to 4% of the 
sum standing on the company side of the 
member's account in the fund at retirement. 
If an employe receives a Social Security 
pension, the Shell pension will be adjusted 
accordingly. 

All employes who complete 20 or more 
years of service and reach normal retirement 
age while in service are eligible to retire 
with “full pension.” Employes who reach 
normal retirement age before completing 20 
years but not less than 15 years’ service 
will receive “proportionate pensions,’’ as, 
for example, 75% of full pension’ for 15 
years’ service, 80% for 16 years, and so on. 

At Shell's discretion, “early pensions” 
may be provided because of ill health, un- 
suitability for the job by reason of age, or 
any other reason acceptable to Shell. These 
early pensions may become available after 
age 50 to employes who have completed 
20 years’ service. At age 50 the early 
pensions would equal 62.5% of full pen- 
sion, with increasing percentages up to 
100% at age 60. 

Pensions may also be granted by Shell 
at earlier than age 50 in cases of total and 
permanent disability after 20 years’ service. 
Such “disability pension’ will be 62.5% 
of full pension. 

No pensions will exceed $6,000 per 
annum. 

Each employe who is not a Provident 
Fund member will have the privilege of 
naming his wife or other acceptable de- 
pendent to receive a modified pension when 
death occurs after retirement. 

Shell’s contribution of funds for support 
of this plan will be based upon actuarial 
valuations. Shell will not undertake to 
make good any investment losses which may 
accrue to such funds but intends to place 
the funds in the hands of suitable third 
parties for administration. 

Shell reserves the right to terminate, sus- 
pend or modify the plan, but such action 
will not affect obligations at the time to 
those who have been retired or who have 


aualified for pension under the plan. 

This Summer Campbell Soup Co. an- 
nounced a retirement and pension fund to 
provide for all of their full-time employes 
in old age, and to supplement the benefits 
of the Social Security Act. At a cost of 
$2,753,000 paid in a lump sum to the 
Prudential Insurance Co. of America, the 
company offers old age benefits based on 
past service and predicated on retirement 
at the age of 65. 

The plan applies to all regular employes 
whose monthly earnings as of August 1, 
1938, did not exceed $250. An additional 
retirement plan for employes receiving more 
than $250 a month also was announced by 
the company. 

The plan for employes in the lower- 
salary brackets calls for no payment from 
them, but is paid in full by the company. 
Under the terms of the agreement with 
Prudential, no money is refunded to the 
firm for employes who leave the service 
of the company prior to their retirement 
date. The money paid for such employes 
then reverts to the general fund for the 
benefit of other employes and increases their 
benefits. 

The pension will be paid directly to the 
employe by Prudential upon his retirement, 
and not through the company, under the 
terms of the plan. The rate of the retire- 
ment income, commencing at 65, will be: 
1% of the employe’s average annual rate 
of earnings during the five-year period of 
employment immediately preceding Decem- 
ber 31, 1937, multiplied by the number of 
full years of service. 

Under the plan for employes receiving 
more than $250 monthly, the company and 
the employes both will make payments, 
with the company paying the larger share. 


Most Are Generous to the Il 


6. “What is your policy with respect 
to paying salesmen during period of ab- 
sence from the field due to illness?” 


General lines of policy followed on this 
question may be ascertained from the table. 
As was noted above, this is one point con- 
cerning which most companies are more 
than liberal. In many cases company ex- 
ecutives who cooperated with SALES 
MANAGEMENT in furnishing material for 
this survey pointed out that health and 
accident insurance in force under group 
policies took adequate care of salesmen 
during periods of illness which were pro- 
longed. In addition to health and accident 
benefits under group plans, a number of 
companies mentioned group participation in 
hospitalization plans such as are available 
now in New York City. 

With hospitalization, health and accident 
insurance, and payment of salary and/or 
commissions for several weeks’ time, most 
cases of illness on the sales force are taken 
care of adequately and with the type of 
consideration that tends to lighten as much 
as possible the additional burdens—mental 
and financial—which usually go with ill- 
ness in a family. In the case of illnesses 
which drag out into periods of months, 
almost all companies use custom considera- 
tion in dealing with them. Entirely aside 
from the soundness of taking care of ill 
employes on a liberal basis as a matter of 
personnel policy, company heads reveal a 
broad humanness and sympathy in their 
views of the problem of sickness, with a 
definite belief that, insofar as a business is 
able to carry a reasonable financial load, 
employes should receive every possible con- 
sideration even though the company may 
be “out” temporarily in the deal. 
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B.ny in childhood we learn there’s a right time 


and a wrong time to ask for what we want. 
Can we afford to forget the lesson now? 


To you, as advertisers, shouldn’t it still be deeply 
significant? Shouldn’t it perhaps have bearing on 


the magazines in which to advertise? 


The moment a woman sits down with a copy of The 
American Home, she is in the mood to listen and 
respond to any message about products for her home. 
Without distraction from fiction. Without interrup- 
tion from articles foreign to the home theme. Her 
mind is open to food and furniture, bathroom needs 


and kitchen needs... everything related to home. 


There is a right time and a wrong time to ask for 
what you want. If you want your prospects to buy 
something for their homes, sell it to them while 
they’re in the home mood... while they are reading 


The American Home. 


She - H 
ERICAN 


i] 


OME 


sells the HOME-MARKET of America 


1938 


—1,300,000 buyers for families. 
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MAGAZINE — 3,950 
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4 Readers per copy. 
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STREET RAILWAYS! 


Headquarters: 745 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
ADVERTISING IN STREET CARS, BUSES, TRACKLESS TROLLEYS, RAPID TRANSIT LI 
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Section Ill 


Equipping Salesmen 


Films Are Increasingly lmportant as 
Sales Allies of Many Industries 


The sales film 


scope of usefulness year by year. 


sound, silent, slide and movie—is broadening its 


Makers of everything from 


asbestos to automobiles, paint to pickles, are rapidly learning how 


best to employ this newest form of selling. Training field men and 


. . oe a . T 
dealers, educating the consumer are the major classifications. Next 


year a record will be made for volume of production. 


ACH year when SALES MANAGE- 
MENT tabulates its annual reviews 
of the leading sales and industrial 
films we find that we have on hand 
much more material than space will ac- 
commodate The 1937-38 reviews here- 
with have been no exception. This year 
again the film industry has had a big year, 
anc’ more and more companies have adopted 
films as a definite part of the sales program 
On the following pages we endeavor to 
present only a cross-section of the current 
uses of slide films and movies. Those se- 
lected here should, however, give an ade 
quate picture of the many different indus- 
tries now employing films and of the variety 
of purposes for which films have been de- 
signed 
It is significant to note that the major 
classification for movies in the sales picture 
is that of films for consumer selling—or 
consumer education, as most sponsors and 
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producers term them. Here industrial films 
more nearly resemble their big Hollywood 
sister, the entertainment movies. In most 
instances, industrial movies for consumer 
showing are filmed with much attention to 
the dramatic portrayal of the product or 
service, its history or that of the institution 
behind it, and the part it plays in the life 
of the consumer. 

One of the largest classifications for 
slide films is that for sales training. In this 
connection, two slide film producers have 
turned sponsor and issued sales training 
films in series form, available on a rental 
basis to companies interested in this medi- 
um of training men, but which do not 
maintain film libraries of thtir own. These 
films are devoted not to methods of selling 
specific products, but to basic selling prin- 
ciples and come as part of a “sales train- 
ing kit," complete with projector, a meet- 
ing manual, quizzes, etc. 


The outstanding development in indus- 
trial films noted this year has been one in 
the production end of the business, the in- 
creased use of color photography. U. S 
Steel paved the way with its spectacular 
4-reel movie released last Spring, “‘Steel- 
Man’s Servant,” which was filmed entirely 
in Technicolor with the same type of equip- 
ment used in filming Hollywood “colos- 
sals.”” 

That next year will see industrial films 
on even more large-scale production is fore- 
cast by the coming New York World’s 
Fair of 1939 in the East and the San Fran- 
cisco Exposition on the West Coast. An 
authority of the New York Fair estimates 
“conservatively” that there will be approxi- 
mately 350 films on view at that fair and 
that “the use of commercial films to dem- 
onstrate the value of a product, the scien- 
tific aspects of its manufacture, the preci- 
sion methods of its assembly, or its proper 
function in the scheme of life, will receive 
the most hearty impetus in the history of 
motion pictures.” 

SALES MANAGEMENT has, as usual, in- 
cluded all film material in this section of 
‘Managing Salesmen,” even though a large 
measure of it would more properly belong 
in Section I, under the heading of sales 
training. The editors point out that the 
classifications made here under both slide 
films and movies are relatively loose, inas- 
much as many pictures serve more than 
one purpose. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


The company’s best salesman...the president ...calls with 
every salesman who is equipped with sound movies and the 


OT ONLY the president, but also the 
_salesmanager, the research head, key 
workmen—even a few of the company’s star 
customers—can accompany salesmen to make 


INDUSTRIAL FILMS 


FAVORITE PROJECTOR FOR 


Single-case Filmosound 138, as shown, is preferred 
for the showmanlike presentations which it affords 
in salesrooms, showrooms, hotel rooms, or mod- 
erate-sized auditoriums. A new, doubly-powerful 
amplifier greatly extends the use of this compact 
projector for even larger audiences. 


PROJECTOR 


calls that make sales. With sound movies, 
the whole sales story can be told vividly, 
interestingly, and convincingly. 


TWO RULES FOR 
SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS FILMS 


To insure putting every ounce of sales 
punch into your commercial talkie, secure 
the aid of a seasoned industrial film pro- 
ducer. 


Then, insure getting the most out of 
your film by making a careful choice of 
projection equipment. Select on results! 
Remember, the very best projection equip- 
ment represents only a fraction of your 
motion picture dollar. 


Remember your salesmen. Select easy-to- 
operate projectors that will guarantee 
smooth, uninterrupted presentations, 


Remember your company. Select pro- 
jectors with a self-evident quality of ap- 
pearance that will impress the gathering 
audience with the importance which you 
place on the proper presentation of your 


film. 


Remember your audience. Select theater- 
quality projectors that will transmit every 
detail from film to screen in beautiful, 


BELL & HOWELL 
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brilliant pictures accompanied by crystal- 
clear reproduction of voice and music. 


FILMOSOUND Projectors been 
chosen to project the screen stories of 
Chrysler, Ford, General Motors, Goodyear, 
Purina Mills, Household Finance, Cunard, 
and hundreds of others. Because of their 
performance, Filmosounds are preferred 
by these experienced industrial film users, 
just as the Bell & Howell studio equipment 
has been preferred by Hollywood for more 
than thirty years. 


have 


Write for Filmosound catalog. Bell & 
Howell Company, Chicago, New York, 
Hollywood, London. Established 1907. 


COMPLETE STORY OF INDUSTRIAL FILMS 
CONDENSED INTO A 36-PAGE NUTSHELL 


Interesting booklet—Showmanship, To- 
day’s Formula for Selling is a crystallized 
story of modern industrial talkies, How 
others use them. How to prepare and pre- 
sent an effective sales film. We shall be 
glad to send you a copy upon request. 


SEND FOR FILMOSOUND CATALOG 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1835 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send full information on ( 
mosound Projectors ( ) Silene 


) Fil- 


Filmo 


I 
Projectors. Also ( +) send special book, 
Showmanship, Today’s Fomula for Selling. 
Name 
Company I 
Address 
City State l 
i 
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Leading Sales Films 


of 1937-38 and the 
Results Attained 


Motion Pictures 


Industrial Films Dealing with 
Retailer and Jobber Relations 


“Skelly Courtesy Service”’—Skelly Oil Co. (Calvin Co., in 
cooperation with the Skelly sales promotion and advertising depart- 
ments) 1 reel, 16 mm., sound movie, Belf & Howell equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To acquaint dealers with the proper 
routine procedure to be observed in servicing cars on a service 
station driveway. “The film illustrated the right and wrong ways 
to service automobiles and proved to station salesmen that the 
wrong method was being used in most cases. A series of shots 
taken at service stations with a telescopic lens, without the know!- 
edge of salesmen, was shown. These telescopic shots revealed to 
the men the actual way that they service cars day-in and day-out. 
It was a startling revelation to most of the men and caused more 
comment than anything we have produced in a motion picture,” 
comments a company executive. 

DISTRIBUTION: Shown at company sales meetings. 

RESULTS: “Skelly Courtesy Service” was so unusual a picture 
that the company has had many requests to show it to jobbers and 
dealers who were unable to attend the first showing. 


“Sealtest, 1938”’—National Dairy Products Corp. (Castle 
Films) 1 reel, 16 mm., sound movie, Bell & Howell equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To explain the sales policy and merchan- 
dising campaign to the company's sales group. The film was an 
interview between President Thomas H. McInnerney and Sales 
Manager E. J. Finneran—a modern way to take the chief executive 
of a national concern to some 70 subsidiaries throughout the 
country. 

DISTRIBUTION: Through company subsidiaries, shown at the 
company’s regular series of Spring sales meetings in lieu of a 
personal appearance of Mr. McInnerney. 

RESULTS: Adequately accomplished its purpose. 


“The Car That Outvalues Them All” and “The Car America 
Will Be Proud to Own”—Pontiac Division, General Motors 
Corp. (Jam Handy Picture Service, Inc.) 244 reels, 16 mm. and 
35 mm., sound movie. 

SALES PROBLEM: To introduce new Pontiac models to deal- 
ers. 

DISTRIBUTION: First shown at the Pontiac national conven- 
tion and in a series of pre-announced meetings in the field. Later 
released to dealers in 16 mm. size for showing to prospects. 

RESULTS: This type of film program has been used by Pon- 
tiac for several years with very favorable results. 


“O. K., Mr. Allison” —Alemite Division, Stewart-Warner Corp. 
(Chicago Film Laboratory) 16 mm., sound movie, general equip- 
ment. 

SALES PROBLEM: ‘To help Alemite distributors’ salesmen to 
present a new sales plan—“Alemite 30,000 Mile Guarantee Plan” 
—to car dealers in an effort to open up new dealer accounts and 
strengthen old ones. 

DISTRIBUTION: Shown by distributors’ salesmen or super- 
visors to individual dealer organizations at prearranged meetings. 

RESULTS: It is too early to quote figures, but F. K. Cross, 
director of advertising for Stewart-Warner, reports that many 


new accounts are being opened as a direct result of showing the 
film. 
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“Eveready Prestone Anti-Freeze Review—)938”—National 
Carbon Co. (West Coast Sound Studios, Inc.) Three 11/4 reel 
and one 4 reel, 16 mm., sound movies, Bell & Howell equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: This is a series of four related sound 
movies including (1) a merchandising film designed to show 
dealers how to merchandise and advertise Eveready Prestone anti- 
freeze and how to install it properly in automobiles; (2) a prop- 
erty and plant expansion picture to introduce to dealers the com- 
pany’s increased facilities for producing larger quantities of the 
product to meet a growing demand; (3) a service film to show 
how water, air, grease, vibration and other elements cause corrosion 
in neglected automobile cooling systems and to present the com- 
pany’s product designed to prevent this corrosion; and (4) a ° 
“Safari” film to present to dealers a factual case of how Eveready 
Prestone anti-freeze protected cars and trucks from freezing at low 
desert (night) temperatures on the Harry Copley Thaw expedition 
in Africa. 

DISTRIBUTION: Showings scheduled for dealers in the United 
States and Canada with the cooperation of company representatives 
during the anti-freeze pre-selling season, August to November. 

RESULTS: Not yet available. 


“Pre-Selling Groceries” —Van Camp Sea Food Co. (Frederick 
K. Rockett Co.) 2 reels, 16 mm., sound movie, Bell & Howell 
equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To present to marketing organizations the 
extent of Van Camp's advertising efforts to create consumer ac- 
ceptance of the company’s Chicken of the Sea tuna. 

DISTRIBUTION: Projection equipment and prints of the movie 
are supplied to Van Camp's representatives in all of the principal 
marketing areas of the country, and these representatives systemati- 
cally arrange showings for brokers, jobbers, retailers and chain 
store operators. 

RESULTS: Data on this film were supplied by the producer, who 
does not care to speak for the sponsor on this question. However, 
“somewhat of an answer might be the fact that the producer is 


now preparing another script for similar purpose on the sponsors’ 
latest product.” 


“The City that Watkins Built,” “Demonstrations Make Sales” 
and “The Straight Line to Success”—J. R. Watkins Co. 
(Ray-Bell Films, Inc.) 3 reels, 16 mm. and 35 mm., sound movies, 
Bell & Howell equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To impress dealers with the size and sta- 
bility of the company and the merit of Watkins products in order 
“to build enthusiasm which builds sales.” 

DISTRIBUTION: Films are shown at district and regional 
dealer sales meetings and conventions, 

RESULTS: Favorable reaction from all who have seen the films. 
The company reports that these films have resulted in marked 
gen from dealers which has been reflected in their sales 
efforts. 


“A Scotch Story”—National Distillers Products Corp. (Cara- 
vel Films, Inc.) 3 reels, 16 mm., sound movie, Bell & Howell 
equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To introduce a new National Distillers 
product, “Old Angus” Scotch. 

DISTRIBUTION: Shown at a dinner given to distributors’ 
salesmen to introduce the product and the newspaper and maga- 
zine campaign planned to promote it. 

RESULTS: Very satisfactory. 


To tell marketing organizations about Van Camp’s advertising 
efforts . . . from “Pre-Selling Groceries.” 
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To All Executives 


who Appreciate 


GOOD SELLING 


Pk OOF 


If you want proof that Caravel 


Pictures get results, check with 


American Can Company 
Atlantic Refining Company, Inc. 
Wallace Barnes Company 
Beck, Koller & Company 
Bethlehem Steel Company 
Black & Decker Manufacturing Company 
Calco Chemical Company, Inc. 

S. H. Camp & Company 
Cluett, Peabody & Company, Inc. 
Congoleum-Nairn; Inc. 

Davis & Geck, Inc. 
Dictaphone Sales Corporation 
Eastman Kodak Company 
Goodall Company (Palm Beach Suits) 
The B. F. Goodrich Company 
Jenkins Bros. 
Johns-Manville Corporation 
Kenwood Mills 
National Biscuit Company 
National Distillers Products Corporation 
National Lead Company 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc. 
E. R. Squibb & Sons 
Talon, Inc. 

The Texas Company 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol Company 


OR ANY OTHER CARAVEL CLIENT 


W: invite you to see a Caravel picture 
and investigate results. 


Why? Because Caravel pictures are de- 
signed for only one purpose—to increase 
sales. And that's exactly what they do. 


For example: Six thousand new and desir- 
able dealers. An order stepped up from 250 
to 350 units (an increase of approximately 
$20,000). Purchases by one of America’s 
largest stores built up from ten fo fifty thou- 
sand dollars. 


True, your business is “different.” 


But—selling is selling, whether it's blan- 
kets or biscuits, collars or corsets, paint or 
pipe, dyes or Dictaphones! 


Among the pictures we have made—to 
meet repeatedly a wide variety of selling 
problems—there’s a picture that will sug- 


gest for your company a highly profitable 
motion picture program. 


You owe it to yourself to see that picture, 
either in our local projection rooms or at 
your own headquarters. 


CARAVEL FILMS 


INCORPORATED 


New York « 730 Fifth Avenue ¢ Tel. CIrcle 7-6112 
Chicago e Tribune Tower ¢« Tel. SUPerior 3422 
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“Sunkist for Profit”—California Fruit Growers Exchange. 
(Castle Films, Inc.) 4 reels, 16 mm., sound movie, part color, 
Bell & Howell equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To educate jobbers, salesmen and retailers 
in the merchandising of citrus fruits and to project the Califor- 
nia Fruit Growers Exchange as an institution. 

DISTRIBUTION: Through 34 Sunkist dealer service repre- 
sentatives working in the field. When possible, showings of the 
film are arranged for store managers and salesmen prior to special 
Sunkist sales. 

RESULTS: “ ‘Sunkist for Profit’ has been released only three 
months, so that we do not have much factual data available,” 
reports R. Z. Eller, assistant advertising manager. “However, 
we believe it is the most satisfactory trade film we have made 
since our first picture of this kind eight years ago.” 


“Sincerely Yours”—Sun Oil Co. (Jam Handy Picture Service, 
Inc.) 1 reel, 16 mm, and 3 reels, 35 mm., sound movie, Bell & 
Howell equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: An educational film telling the story of 
Sun Oil from the location and drilling of an oil well, through 
the refinery and to the service station and ultimately to the con- 
sumer 

DISTRIBUTION: First shown to all Sunoco dealers and Sun 
Oil Co. employes. The film is now being shown to civic clubs, 
fraternal organizations, etc., through employe contacts. 

RESULTS: Sun Oil Co. executives are well pleased with the 
film. Numbers of requests for showing the film have come from 
both individuals and business houses. 


“Doubting Thomas Goes to Town” and “Hands Across the 
Sea”—United Fruit Co, (West Coast Sound Studios, Inc.) 5 
reels, 16 mm., sound movies, Victor Animatograph equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: “Doubting Thomas Goes to Town’ is a 
merchandising film produced to show dealers that there 7s money 
in selling fresh vegetables and fruits when the selling job is done 
right. “Hands Across the Sea” is an educational picture, depict- 
ing the processes of growing, transporting and ripening bananas 
for the consumer market. 

DISTRIBUTION: Shown to dealers by United Fruit representa- 
tives and by fruit and vegetable jobbers to their salesmen. 

RESULTS: Considered unusually good. 


“Weather Permitting” and “You've Got Something There”— 
B. F. Goodrich Co. (Caravel Films, Inc.) 5 reels, 16 mm., sound 
movies, Victor Animatograph equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To introduce to dealers a new product 
and convince them that it was a thoroughly conceived, produced 
and tested product. The films were a part of a well-planned 
selling program which included such merchandising tie-ups as 
posters, direct mail, dealer help manuals, etc. 

DISTRIBUTION: Through the Goodrich sales organization. 
Each district office was supplied with projectors and prints and 
showed the films at dealer meetings and to public audiences. 

RESULTS: “We have been producing selling films for several 
years and it was with a great deal of apprehension that we de- 


There is money in selling fresh vegetables and fruits . . . from 
United Fruit Co.’s “Doubting Thomas Goes to Town.” 
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cided to produce these particular films because of their technical 
nature,” says a Goodrich executive. “However, the change of 
pace from the usual enthusiastic selling picture to straight engi- 
neering principles, remarkably filmed, proved extremely success- 
ful.” 


“Sutherland Paper’—Sutherland Paper Co. (T. W. Willard 
Motion Picture Co.) 2 reels, 16 mm. and 35 mm., sound movie, 
Bell & Howell equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: ‘To educate consumers and company and 
jobber salesmen on the processes required to manufacture paper 
containers. 

DISTRIBUTION: The film has not been released yet, but, 
reports R. E. Rutledge, vice-president, “it will be distributed, or 
shown, under the guidance of representatives from our office who 
will, in company with our own salesmen, show it to customers of 
ours by appointment and it is our theory that our customers will 
have a number of their salesmen see the film.” 

RESULTS: “We feel that this film is a very fine production,” 
continues Mr. Rutledge, “and are more than pleased with it. We 
have complimented the producers very highly.” 


“Modern Methods in Paint Production”—Armstrong Paint & 
Varnish Works. (Atlas Educational Film Co.) 1 reel, 16 mm., 
sound movie, Bell & Howell equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: An institutional film depicting steps in the 
manufacture of paints and varnishes from the raw material to the 
finished product against a background story of the workings of the 
Armstrong factory. 

DISTRIBUTION: Shown to jobbers and dealers and people in: 
the paint industry at trade conventions, 

RESULTS: “Very favorable.” 


Motion Pictures for Training 
Salesmen and Retail Dealers 


“How to Remember Names and Faces”—Calvert Distillers 
Corp. (Luther Reed, Inc.) 1 reel, 30 minute, sound movie, Bell 
« Howell equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: For training company and distributors’ 
salesmen, package store clerks and barmen. Featured in the film 
are the Borden & Busse team and Robert H. McNutt, author of 
“How to Remember Names and Faces.” 

DISTRIBUTION: Syndicated through Modern Talking Picture 


Service. 


“Imprisoned Freshness”—Frosted Foods Sales Corp. (Pathe 
scope Co. of America, Inc.) 1 reel, 16 mm., silent movie, Bell & 
Howell equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To educate sales personnel and consumers 
regarding selection, packing procedure and quick-freezing process 
of Birds Eye Frosted Foods. 

DISTRIBUTION: Through the company’s own visual education 
department, its salesmen who show the movie to various group 
meetings, and through educational bureaus such as the Motion 
Picture Bureau of the National Council of the Y.M.C.A. 

RESULTS: “We have completely revised our film this year 
and are going to release additional copies in many sections of the 
country,” reports H. F. Lochrie, advertising manager. “Advance 
bookings indicate that the interest in our story has more than 
justified the cost that we have put into the making of the film and 
its distribution.” 


“Even Heat Oven,” “Speed Heat Unit,” “Four Ways” and 
“How It’s Built”—¥Frigidaire Division, General Motors Sales 
Corp. (Jam Handy Picture Service, Inc.) 16 mm. and 35 mm., 
sound movies. 

SALES PROBLEM: For dealer and salesmen education, “al- 
though would not be out of place if used for presentation directly 
to consumer groups.” These movies were designed specifically for 
use at the Frigidaire annual sales convention in connection with a 
speaker's oral presentation. 

DISTRIBUTION: Shown at the company’s annual sales con- 
vention. 


RESULTS: ‘A speaker may handle the subject of a new range 
and be able to explain it satisfactorily up to a certain point, after 
which we use a sound movie to visualize to the audience those 
things which cannot adequately be handled in the speech.” 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Sale is a copyrighted 
Brosuck feature. 
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“PM MR. SALE—THE SAME SALE YOUR 


SALESMEN HAVE FAILED TO MAKE MANY, 
MANY TIMES. 


“WANT ME ON YOUR BOOKS? THEN— 


“No—I’m not kidding. For I can talk to ’em! 


“Pm the star of the new Step-Up-Sales Plan—the revolutionary way 
to build more sales. Eight sales-training slide films packed with the 
right way to sell! 


oor 


rhirty different industries are now using me—and I’m not yet three 
months old! There’s just one reason— 


“[ help them get more sales—just as I can help you get more! 


“Ships, shoes or sealing wax—it doesn’t matter what your business is. 
I cover the fundamentals of all selling. And I do it dramatically, 
clearly and profitably for you. 


“I bring to your salesmen and saleswomen the selling methods of suc- 
cessful salespeople the country over, selling many lines and types of 
products. There is more than twenty years of firing-line experience 
behind me. 


“My cost? Ridiculously low—and for once that phrase means just 
what it says! 


“Let’s get acquainted. The coupon will bring full details of how I 
can help your salesmen close more sales! 


BROBUCK, INC. 
35 E. Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 


I want to know what the Step-Up-Sales Plan will do for my 
salesmen. I understand I am not obligated. 


IS | oS ditisrd Sade iSees wena epee aiaewnt alee ewe 


BEBE 
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“Word Magic’—Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. (Industrafilm, 
Inc.) 3 reels. 16 mm. and 35 mm., sound movic, Bell & Howell 
and RCA equipment 


SALES PROBLEM A sales training film featuring Elmer 


Wheeler, author of “Tested Sentences That Sell 

DISTRIBUTION: Actna has maintained the right to dis- 
tribute this film only in the insurance field, and a special version 
of the film has been made for Aetna-sponsored showings. A second 
version, applicable to sales problems in general, is distributed 
through Modern Talking Picture Service. 

RESULTS Fxccllent 


Advertising, Institutional and 


Consumer Selling Pictures 


“Hat Parade” —¥ rank H. Lee Co. (Pathescope Co. of America, 
Inc.) 16 mm., sound movie, Bell & Howell, Victor Animatograph 
and other equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: An educational film designed to show con- 
sumers how felt hats and straw hats are made. The film clearly 
stresses the point that Lee felt hats are made from fur taken from 
fur-growing animals and that the manufacturing of a hat entails 
much tedious work. 

DISTRIBUTION: Through Lee salesmen who exhibit the film 
at employe meetings in retail stores, and through Pathescope who 
handles distribution of the film to schools and colleges. It is also 
obtainable for showings before social groups, club meetings, etc. 

RESULTS: “Constantly since March 1, the film has been mak- 
ing the rounds of the country, and comments from dealers and 
jobbers are very enthusiastic,” reports A. G. Keeshan, vice-presi- 
dent. “The proof of this is in second and third requests from 
certain sources for the film. Each club or school having seen the 
film tells us that it ranks No. 1 in the hat industry and nothing 
in the allied fields is comparable to it for education. They also 


tell us that it is hard to realize the making of a hat is so inter- 
esting.” 


“Split Second Selling”—Cellophane Division, FE, I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc. (Jam Handy Picture Service, Inc.) 2 
reels, 16 mm., sound movie. 

SALES PROBLEM: ‘To be shown to house-to-house bakers as 
an aid in overcoming their objection to the use of “cellophane” 
for wrapping their products 

DISTRIBUTION: Through the company’s field organization. 
Projectors kept in each district sales office are used for pre-arranged 
presentation to house-to-house baking organizations. 

RESULTS: “Extremely satisfactory,” reports J. M. Cowan, ad- 
vertising manager. “In a large number of cases it has helped us 
secure action where inertia existed. The majority of bakers to 
whom the film has been shown have increased their usage of 
‘cellophane’ following the showing.” 


“The Royal Road to Safety’—U. S. Tire Dealers Corp. 
(Jam Handy Picture Service) 1 reel, 16 mm., silent movie, East- 
man equipment 

SALES PROBLEM: To demonstrate the advantages of U. S. 
Royal Master tires as a sales aid for dealers selling direct to con- 
sumers. 

DISTRIBUTION: Sold to dealers through U. S. salesmen. 

RESULTS: Excellent. The company reports that prospects are 
usually willing to be shown the film and that dealer response 


from coast to coast proves that “The Royal Road to Safety’ is 
in itself a prolific salesman. 


“Over the Counter and Off the Shelf’—Breskin & Charlton 
Publishing Corp. (T. W. Willard Motion Picture Co.) 3 reels, 
16 mm., sound movie, part color, general equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: An educational movie designed to inspire 
an appreciation of “the package” as a factor in consumer ac- 
ceptance and sales. The film was produced to tie in with Modern 
Packaging magazine's All-American Package Competition and 
prize-winners in the competition are shown in full color. 

DISTRIBUTION: The film was first shown at the All-American 
Package competition exhibit and is now available to interested 
parties on request. 

RESULTS: Comments on the film have been most favorable, 
and the publishers are now producing another film for a sister 
magazine, Modern Plastics, which will be entitled “Modern Plas- 
tics Preferred.” 
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“Steel—Man’s Servant”—U. S. Steel Corp. (Hollywood In- 
dustrial Picture Co.) 4 reels, 35 mm., sound Technicolor movie. 

SALES PROBLEM: To acquaint the public with the importance 
of the steel industry and show the multiple uses of steel in daily 
life. This movie is the year’s most ambitious industrial film ven- 
ture and, devoid of advertising and propaganda, tells the story of 
steel manufacture from the mining of iron ore in the Upper Great 
Lakes region to the finished products of bars, sheets, plates, struc- 
tural shapes, tubes, basic material of automobiles, railroads, bridges, 
pipe-lines, skysc:apers and thousands of other utilitarian uses. 
Regular workmen for the corporation played all so-called character 
parts in the script; Edwin C. Hill did the narrating, and Robert 
Armbruster the musical score. The production of “Steel—Man’s 
Servant” marked the first time that the same Technicolor produc- 
tion equipment used in Hollywood feature movies was adapted to 
an industrial picture. 

DISTRIBUTION: Shown to interested organizations through 
the company’s own distributing set-up and in theatres through Jam 
Handy Picture Service, Inc. 

RESULTS: ‘So far over 500,000 people have seen this picture 
and the number increases daily as more theatrical and non-theatrical 
performances are held,’ comments a member of U. S. Steel's public 
relations department. “Reports from borrowers of the film are 
universally enthusiastic, and the general consensus is that ‘Steel— 
Man's Servant’ is the finest industrial film yet produced.” 


“The Backbone of Progress’—American Institute of Steel 
Construction, Inc. (Pathescope Co. of America, Inc.) 16 mm. 
and 35 mm., sound and silent movie. 

SALES PROBLEM: To promote the use of steel. 


DISTRIBUTION: First showings of the film have been made 
by the Institute’s district engineers to professional organizations 
and audiences of builders. 

RESULTS: The most tangible proof of the value of the film 
has been in the numerous requests to exhibit it. These requests 


have been sufficient in number to keep all copies of the film in 
use. 


“Mountains of Marble”—Vermont Marble Co. (Castle Films, 
Inc.) 2 reel, 16 mm., sound movie, Bell & Howell equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: An educational movie which tells the story 
of marble from the quarry to use of the stone as a building ma- 
terial. 

DISTRIBUTION: Shown to the public through the com- 
pany’s branch offices and dealer organizations. 

RESULTS: “Reaction to this film has been excellent indeed,” 
writes W. M. Fay, assistant to the president of Vermont Marble 
Co. “It is difficult, of course, in a business like ours, to say 
just what tangible results have come from its use, but it has 
been shown to approximately 60,000 people so far.” 


“Frontiers of the Future” and “America Marching On” 
National Association of Manufacturers. (Audio Productions, 
Inc.) 1 reel, 16 mm., and 35 mm., sound movies. 

SALES PROBLEM: Educational. 

DISTRIBUTION: Through theatres secured by a professional 
distribution agency. 

RESULTS: Each film has been shown in about 3,000 theatres 
in a year's time to a total audience of over 8,000,000 people. 


From cracker barrels to modern methods of packaging .. . 
portrayed in “Over the Counter and Off the Shelf.” 
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W hat do you have on your 
mind right now? Pepping up 
your sales force? Making a 
big success of a merchandis- 
ing campaign? Getting ready 
for a sales convention? What- 
ever the problem, so long as 
it has to do with salesbuilding, 
put it up to AudiVision. 


A\udiVision's real business is 
to help you solve those tough 
salesbuilding problems. For 
that purpose AudiVision main- 
tains a genuine creative staff. 


True, AudiVision turns out 
films — and good ones — at 
moderate prices. For that pur- 
pose AudiVision maintains a 
top-grade producing staff. 


But always paramount are 
the key idea — the right con- 
ception of the job you want 
done—the thoroughly worked 


out plan for following through 
and getting maximum results. 


That is why the AudiVision 
clientele is made up of organ- 
izations like Barrett Company, 
Dixie-Vortex, General Electric, 
General Foods, Hammermill, 
Lehigh Coal, National As- 
sociation of Ice Industries, 
Squibb, Cane Sugar Refiners'’ 
Association, Tilo, United Fruit, 
U.S. Rubber. The real leaders 
in all lines of business know 
the value of broad experience 
and constructive thinking. 


To get our suggestions will 
cost you nothing — will in- 
volve no obligation whatever. 
Maybe we'll contribute a 
thought or two or give the 
thing a different slant. Any- 
way, no harm in telling us to 
call. When? 


AUDIVISION, INCE. 


285 MADISON AVENUE, 


We issue an interesting descriptive booklet about 


making talking pictures, both movies and slide-films. 
If you want a copy, please let us know. Free, of course. 


1938 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Are your Salesmen 
...4n the most 


effective 


ILLUSTRAVOX JUNIOR A 
popular model, moderately 
priced. Sound recording tells 
your perfected story while 
pictures graphically illustrate 
it. Complete, self-contained 
unit ina single portable case, 
easily carried and set up 


—_—- presentations— with 
sound slide films—will train and inspire your salesmen 
to tell your story in the way you KNOW will bring results. 
Over 300 sales managers of as many of the country’s 
leading industries are successfully training men. . . and 
increasing sales . . . by this method. It is economical, 
brings extra profits and is one of the soundest invest- 
ments any company can make. 


Let us show you how ILLUSTRAVOX will increase the 
efficiency of those selling your products . . . and what 
other concerns are doing, large and small. Let us dem- 
onstrate the use of ILLUSTRAVOX and the vital part it 


plays in modern sales training. 


Take advantage of the ‘‘extra push’’ ILLUSTRAVOX will 
give your 1939 sales program. Write today, ask for 
descriptive folder . . . we'll gladly give you the benefit of 
our long experience in this field. No obligation of course. 


ELECTRO-ACOUSTIC PRODUCTS DIVISION 


THE MAGNAVOX C0O., Inc. 


Dept. 10-M FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


Used by Ford, General Motors, International Harvester, Standard Oil, 
Armour, Coca-Cola, Libby-Owens-Ford, Household Finance, Coopers, 
Westinghouse, General Electric, AC Spark Plug, and many others. 
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“Thresher Paints and Varnishes”—Thresher Varnish Co. 
(Sound Pictures Corp.) 35 mm., sound, color movie. 

SALES PROBLEM: For consumer showing to develop an in- 
terest in painting and decorating and thereby to promote the sale 
of Thresher paint and varnish products through the company’s 
dealers. 

DISTRIBUTION: Through film exchanges and by the dealer 
making direct contact with a local motion picture house for show- 
ing of the film at the same time a local advertising campaign is 
being run. Merchandising tie-ups, including personal solicitation 
by company representatives, hand-bills, booklets and mailing pieces, 
are supplied to the dealer as a part of the campaign. 

RESULTS: Reports Arthur N. Taylor, trade sales manager: 
“Various dealers have written us regarding the marked increase 
in their business after this campaign and the showing of the film 

‘to the extent that several of them have requested the film for 
a second showing.” 


“Portrait of Woman”—S. H. Camp & Co. (Caravel Films, Inc.) 
30 minutes, 16 mm., sound movie, Victor Animatograph equip- 
ment 

SALES PROBLEM: For consumer showing to educate women 
on the necessity of scientific corsetry for specific uses as well as 
for general wear. Film tied up with an itinerant exhibit of the 
Camp “transparent woman,” a glass model of the human body. 

DISTRIBUTION: Through company representatives who ar- 
ranged for showings in department and specialty stores. 

RESULTS: “While actual sales show a substantial increase 
during the period of showings, a steadily increased demand for 
goods prevails for a long time following,” says Frank H. Kauf- 
man, advertising manager. 


To portray to women consumers the value of scientific corsetry 
... from S. H. Camp & Co.’s “Portrait of Woman.” 


“Lucky Snapshots’—American Tobacco Co. (Hollywood 
Industrial Picture Co.) 7 trailers, 35 mm., sound, Technicolor 
movies. 

SALES PROBLEM: To run as a test campaign in New England 
states. 

DISTRIBUTION: In motion picture theatres, one every other 
week. 


RESULTS: Company salesmen in New England followed the 
showing of these films, then reported to the company. ‘‘Reports 
of the salesmen showed that the shorts were generally well liked,” 
says Sherwood E. Silliman, American v.p., “especially because of 
the Technicolor treatment and the use of motion picture stars 
in the cast.” 


“Your Company’s Voice”—New York Telephone Co. (Voca- 
film) 35 mm., sound slide film, Illustravox-SVE and other equip- 
ment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To dramatize for telephone subscribers, 
particularly the employe groups in large businesses, the impor- 
tant part the telephone plays in their work. Slides and dialogue 
show by example the right and wrong ways to use the telephone. 

DISTRIBUTION: Showings are conducted by telephone com- 
pany representatives in connection with their regular interviews 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Ses 


Smart sales-managers have 
learned the value of well- 
planned moving picture cam- 
paigns . . are adding pro- 
jectors to their salesmen’s 
“sales kits’’ with real, com- 
pelling, attention-getting ap- 
peal. 


Above are pictured scenes 
taken during the showing of 
Standard Oil’s Stan. There’s 
no doubt that its dramatic 
sales story is getting across 
to young and old alike. Pro- 
jected on DeVry Sprocket 
Intermittent projectors, ca- 
pacity audiences are thrilled 
with clear, brilliant, ‘‘rock- 
steady” projection. May we 
send you information on this 
prcfessional-type, reasonably 
priced portable projector? No 
obligation, of course. 


Send for “Gioriry Your Propuctr” Industrial Film Booklet. 


with customers. Or, in the case of large organizations, projection 
equipment and prints of the film are loaned to the customer, and 
showings are arranged by the customer's personnel or training 
representatives. The film was originally made for showing only 
in New York, but it is now available to customers by eight of 
the associated companies of the Bell System. 

RESULTS: “ "Your Company's Voice’ is our first experience with 
this type of film,” reports Pitt F. Carl, Jr., assistant vice-president, 
‘and we feel that it has been entirely successful.” 


“The Romance of Industry’—Carborundum Co. (Audio 
Productions, Inc.) 6 and 3 reels, 16 mm., silent movie, Bell & 
Howell equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: An industrial educational film on the his- 
tory of abrasives. 

DISTRIBUTION: By requests from industrial organizations, 
superintendents’ and foremen’s clubs, engineering and_ technical 
societies, purchasing agents associations, technical schools and col- 
leges, etc. The film is occasionally shown jobbers and wholesale 
mill supply houses who are Carborundum Co. dealers, and asso- 
ciations of hardware dealers. The 3-reel version is distributed 
through the U. S. Bureau of Mines and the Motion Picture Bureau 
of the National Council of the Y. M. C. A. 

RESULTS: Excellent. 


“Romance in the Kitchen”—Russell-Miller Milling Co. (Ray 
Bell Films, Inc.) 1 reel, 35 mm., sound movie. 

SALES PROBLEM: For consumer showing to illustrate the 
baking qualities of Occident flour. A. B. Laing, Hollywood 
coordinator, assisted on production and promotion of the film. 

DISTRIBUTION: In theatres. 

RESULTS: Shown to approximately 960,000 people to date, 


and comment from exhibitors and the company’s sales force has 
been good. 


OcTOBER 10, 1938 


A REAL SALES HELP 


Let DeVry’s 25 years of experience go to work for you! Ask 
about our unique Indusirial Motion Picture Service Bulletins, 
Let us 
show you, too, how DeVry’s complete line of motion picture 
equipment will help you solve the sales problems that have 
confronted you. Write us today—all letters treated in con- 
fidence. We promise you a prompt, helpful reply. 


DeVry Corporation 


Illl Armitage Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
Dept. L 


including free consultation on your film problems. 


“The All-American Choice”—Minneapolis-Moline Power Im- 
plement Co. (Ray-Bell Films, Inc.) 4 reels, 16 mm. and 35 mm., 
sound movie, Bell & Howell equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: For consumer showing as an aid to sales- 
men handling M-M tractors and harvesters. In fast-moving his- 
torical scenes, the movie traces the development of civilization 
down through the ages and emphasizes the important part that 
farming methods have played in the progress of that civilization. 
Old farming implements are shown in direct contrast to the 
modern, easy working M-M equipment depicted in the film in 
actual operatiun. 

DISTRIBUTION: Through Minneapolis-Moline division offices. 
Each division is furnished with projectors and prints, and sales- 
men in the divisions cooperate with the dealer in showing the 
movie and in making sales after the exhibition. The company 
also furnishes to the dealer advance publicity material consisting 
of a large, colorful banner announcing the movie, a newspaper 
mat for local advertising, free tickets to be distributed to con- 
sumers, and handbills. 

RESULTS: Accurate check is kept on attendance of and sales 
resulting from showings of the film. As of August 1, “The All- 
American Choice’ had been exhibited 435 times to a total of 
109,953 pe ple. Over 300 units were sold as a direct result of 
the movie .nd more than 21,000 prospects gained. 


“Aero Industries Technical Institute”—Aero Industries Tech- 
nical Institute. (Frederick K. Rockett Co.) 1 reel, 16 and 35 
mm., sound and silent movie, Bell & Howell equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: For use by school representatives in gaining 
enrollees for this training school. 

DISTRIBUTION: Through school registrars. 

RESULTS: Reports the producer: “The sponsor has accom- 
plished a bit of salesmanship possible through no other media. 
The big and marvelously equipped shops of this school are shown 
in actual operation, thus removing this institution from the category 
of schools using theories rather than actual experience.”’ 
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How Would You Like 
to Make Your Salesmen 
As Capable As You Are? 


YOU: 


You bet I'd like it. We've got the best product. 
If my men would only tell our story the way we 
want them to, there wouldn't be any problem at 
all. Can you do anything about that? 


US: A sound slide film that we produce will do it for 
you. With talk and pictures you can tell every- 
thing there is to be told about your product, in 


the sequence you want it told, without interruption. 


YOU: 
US: 


Is this different from a regular canned sales talk? 


Yes sir! Here's the way we see it. There are 
three parts to every sale. First, the salesman has 
to get in. Then he's got to tell his story. And 
last, he's got to get the order. It takes a sales- 
man to get in. It takes a salesman to get the 
order. But that middle part—your story—we can 
tell for you. And we can make sure that it's told 
just the way you want, every time. It's as if a 
salesman took you along on a tough call. He'd 
have to introduce you, but then you would tell 
the story the way you know it. 


YOU: 


Sounds interesting. Have you ever done this for 
anybody else? 


US: We've made films for the leaders in at least 
twenty different industries. We will be glad to 
give you a private showing of any picture we 
have produced, with complete details of costs, 
and, above all, the results. One film sold over 
three million dollar's worth of automotive equip- 
ment. 


Advertising Film Associates, Inc. 


2 WEST 45th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SLIDE FILMS - 
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SOUND AND SILENT - MOTION PICTURES 


| 


Slide Films 


Dealer and Jobber Relations 
Problems Handled with Films 


“Stepping Up Sales’—Liquid Carbonic Corp. (Atlas Educa- 
tional Film Co., 1 roll, 35 mm., sound slide film, part color, 
Illustravox-SVE equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To enlist the cooperation of McKesson & 
Robbins jobbers’ salesmen in creating new soda fountain prospects 
for the installation of Liquid Carbonic products. For the past 
two years a hook-up has existed between the two companies, Mc- 
Kesson selling to the drug and Liquid Carbonic to the soda foun- 
tain end of drug stores carrying both types of merchandise. “This 
plan,” writes George T. Jahnke, Liquid Carbonic advertising 
manager, “provides for McKesson drug salesmen—some 700 in 
number—to contact their drug accounts and develop soda foun- 
tain prospects. These prospects are reported to their main office 
and followed up by LC representatives. The actual selling of 
the soda fountains is handled by our representatives. ... We 
found that in certain localities we were getting much valuable 
help from McKesson men who assisted our salesmen in closing 
deals . . . they even introduced our men to the merchants . 
and it was this kind of cooperation we wanted to get from all 
McKesson salesmen. ... This was the job the film was designed 
to do.” 


DISTRIBUTION; Shown by Liquid Carbonic at 70 McKesson 
sales meetings to approximately 1,000 people. 
RESULTS: “Stepping Up Sales” is the largest production of its 


kind the company has ever undertaken and has proved most suc- 
cessful. 


“Mine to Metal”—Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. Silent 
slide film. 

SALES PROBLEM: To show the many processes required to 
make a ““Wear-Ever’”’ utensil. 


DISTRIBUTION: Used principally by salesmen to show to 
prospects. 
RESULTS: Just released. 


“Pay Dirt’—Motor Improvements, Inc. (Vocafilm Corp.) 1 
roll, 35 mm., sound slide film, Webster-SVE and Illustravox-SVE 
equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To point out to dealers and jobbers the 
Operating advantages of the new PurOlator oil filter, and the 
sales advantages in pushing the product. 

DISTRIBUTION: Shown by district representatives and dis- 
tributors’ salesmen to jobbers and dealers. 


RESULTS: Very favorable reports from field men using the 
film. 


To enlist the help of McKesson salesmen in “Stepping Up 
Sales” for Liquid Carbonic Co. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


a 


New promotion plans for beer and ale in Keglined cans are 
introduced to dealers in American Can Co.'s “Big News of 1938.” 


“The Big News of 1938’—American Can Co. (William J. 
Ganz Co.) 1 roll, 35 mm., sound slide film, Illustravox-SVE 
equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To announce to brewers and distributors 
the company’s 1938 sales promotion plan for beer and ale in cans 
trade-marked ‘‘Keglined.” 

DISTRIBUTION: Arrangements were made with brewers and 
distributors to show this film at their regular sales meetings. 

RESULTS: “General opinion is that this presentation resulted 
in an immediate favorable reaction to our entire promotional cam- 
paign, definitely registered the details of the program in the minds 
of those who saw the film, and created an army of enthusiastic, 
cooperative brewery and distributor salesmen who contributed 
greatly to the success of the campaign.” 


“Leadership Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow,” “Mr. Dealer 
Goes to Town” and “Copper Nerves”—Packard Electric Divi- 
sion, General Motors Corp. (1 and 2, Jam Handy Picture 
Service, Inc.; 3, Associated Sales Co.) 35 mm., sound slide films, 
Illustravox-SVE equipment. : 

SALES PROBLEM: For showing to dealers and jobbers. 
“Leadership Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow”’ is an institutional 
film portraying the background of the Packard organization and 
the merchandising, advertising and engineering behind Packard 
products. “Mr. Dealer Goes to Town” is a merchandising film 
carrying an institutional story background, followed by a playlet 
showing how an automotive dealer should sell related products 
and ending with a story on Packard merchandising and advertising 
and suggestions for increasing dealer sales. ‘Copper Nerves’ is 
strictly a technical film and goes into detail on how to check the 
electric circuits of an automobile. 


DISTRIBUTION: Exhibited to dealers and dealers’ personnel 
by company salesmen. 
RESULTS: “We have had very excellent results from these 


films, we feel, and the reaction which we have had from jobbers, 
dealers and mechanics far exceeded our expectation,” reports H. C. 
Mohn, advertising and sales promotion manager. “We are dis- 
satisfied on only one point, and that is the difficulty in getting 
the circulation that we should have. Naturally, our salesmen have 
many other duties to perform and there is always the natural 
tendency for them to slight the sound slide films. This, of course, 
is due in part to the feeling that the films become ‘old.’ This is 
an organization problem and one which is not insurmountable, 
but it definitely is a problem to take into consideration when using 
sound slide film means of selling.” 


“A Car Is Born”—Export Division, General Motors Corp. 
(Jam Handy Picture Service, Inc.) 1 roll, 35 mm., sound slide 
film, Simplex equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: An educational film designed to show the 
processes in the manufacture of automobiles. It was produced to 
accompany specific car announcement pictures to form a complete 
program. 

DISTRIBUTION: Shown at dealer conventions, salesmen’s 
meetings and in theatres abroad. 

RESULTS: “Our overseas plants report a very favorable reac- 
tion on the part of our dealers to this picture and it has also had 
wide distribution among cinema houses in certain territories,” 
wiites L. H. Kurtz, sales promotion manager. 


OCTOBER 10, 1938 


The People 
you want to sell 


WITHIN FOUR WALLS 
FOR YOU 


That talking picture of yours, with its 
potential advertising-sales force such as 
no other medium can possess: 


The picture is good, well produced, 
full of interest, gets across its sales mes- 
sage, has great good-will value; has every- 
thing, in fact—except distribution. 


Without distribution it is a loss. So if 
you have a film or are planning for the 
production of one, we can collect the eyes 
and ears you want and deliver them 
to you. 


MODERN TALKING PICTURE SERVICE 
offers you distribution for your film ex- 
actly as you wish it, with accuracy, elas- 
ticity, selectivity, numerical circulation 


data, consumer reaction and complete rec- 


ords which assure your paying for what 
you get, neither more nor less. 


MODERN TALKING PICTURE SERVICE 
is available through a 45-city national net- 
work, manned by experts and equipped 
with all necessary apparatus. 

This growing network presently serves 
619 cities and towns (over 5,000 popula- 
tion) in which there are available 28,890 
clubs, societies, and other organizations. 


MODERN TALKING PICTURE SERVICE 
will send you on request a complete ac- 
count of its experience and facilities; or 
a representative will call to discuss your 
specific problems. 


MODERN 


TALKING PICTURE SERVICE, INC. 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 


ODERY 
TALKING 
PICTURE 
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How Would You Like 
to Make Your Salesmen 
As Capable As You Are? 


YOU: 


You bet I'd like it. We've got the best product. 
If my men would only tell our story the way we 
want them to, there wouldn't be any problem at 
all. Can you do anything about that? 


US: A sound slide film that we produce will do it for 
you. With talk and pictures you can tell every- 
thing there is to be told about your product, in 


the sequence you want it told, without interruption. 


YOU: 
US: 


Is this different from a regular canned sales talk? 


Yes sir! Here's the way we see it. There are 
three parts to every sale. First, the salesman has 
to get in. Then he's got to tell his story. And 
last, he's got to get the order. It takes ja sales- 
man to get in. It takes a salesman to get the 
order. But that middle part—your story—we can 
tell for you. And we can make sure that it's told 
just the way you want, every time. It's as if a 
salesman took you along on a tough call. He'd 
have to introduce you, but then you would tell 
the story the way you know it. 

YOU: Sounds interesting. Have you ever done this for 
anybody else? 


US: We've made films for the leaders in at least 
twenty different industries. We will be glad to 
give you a private showing of any picture we 
have produced, with complete details of costs, 
and, above all, the results. One film sold over 
three million dollar's worth of automotive equip- 
ment. 


Advertising Film Associates, Inc. 


2 WEST 45th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SLIDE FILMS 
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- SOUND AND SILENT - MOTION PICTURES 


Slide Films 


Dealer and Jobber Relations 
Problems Handled with Films 


“Stepping Up Sales’—Liquid Carbonic Corp. (Atlas Educa- 
tional Film Co., 1 roll, 35 mm., sound slide film, part color, 
Illustravox-SVE equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To enlist the cooperation of McKesson & 
Robbins jobbers’ salesmen in creating new soda fountain prospects 
for the installation of Liquid Carbonic products. For the past 
two years a hook-up has existed between the two companies, Mc- 
Kesson selling to the drug and Liquid Carbonic to the soda foun- 
tain end of drug stores carrying both types of merchandise. “This 
plan,” writes George T. Jahnke, Liquid Carbonic advertising 
manager, “provides for McKesson drug salesmen—some 700 in 
number—to contact their drug accounts and develop soda foun- 
tain prospects. These prospects are reported to their main office 
and followed up by LC representatives. The actual selling of 
the soda fountains is handled by our representatives. ... We 
found that in certain localities we were getting much valuable 
help from McKesson men who assisted our salesmen in closing 
deals . . . they even introduced our men to the merchants. . 
and it was this kind of cooperation we wanted to get from all 
McKesson salesmen. ... This was the job the film was designed 
to do.” 

DISTRIBUTION; Shown by Liquid Carbonic at 70 McKesson 
sales meetings to approximately 1,000 people. 

RESULTS: “Stepping Up Sales” is the largest production of its 


kind the company has ever undertaken and has proved most suc- 
cessful. 


“Mine to Metal”—Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 
slide film. 


SALES PROBLEM: To show the many processes required to 
make a ““Wear-Ever’’ utensil. 

DISTRIBUTION: Used principally by salesmen to show to 
prospects. 

RESULTS: Just released. 


Silent 


“Pay Dirt”’—Motor Improvements, Inc. (Vocafilm Corp.) 1 
roll, 35 mm., sound slide film, Webster-SVE and IIlustravox-SVE 
equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To point out to dealers and jobbers the 
operating advantages of the new PurOlator oil filter, and the 
sales advantages in pushing the product. 

DISTRIBUTION: Shown by district representatives and dis- 
tributors’ salesmen to jobbers and dealers. 


RESULTS: Very favorable reports from field men using the 
film. 


To enlist the help of McKesson salesmen in “Stepping Up 
Sales” for Liquid Carbonic Co. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


meres 


New promotion plans for beer and ale in Keglined cans are 
introduced to dealers in American Can Co.’s “Big News of 1938.” 


“The Big News of 1938’—American Can Co. 
Ganz Co.) 
equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To announce to brewers and distributors 
the company’s 1938 sales promotion plan for beer and ale in cans 
trade-marked “Keglined.” 

DISTRIBUTION: Arrangements were made with brewers and 
distributors to show this film at their regular sales meetings. 

RESULTS: “General opinion is that this presentation resulted 
in an immediate favorable reaction to our entire promotional cam- 
paign, definitely registered the details of the program in the minds 
of those who saw the film, and created an army of enthusiastic, 
cooperative brewery and distributor salesmen who contributed 
greatly to the success of the campaign.” 


(William J. 
1 roll, 35 mm., sound slide film, Illustravox-SVE 


“Leadership Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow,” “Mr. Dealer 
Gaes to Town” and “Copper Nerves”—Packard Electric Divi- 
sion, General Motors Corp. (1 and 2, Jam Handy Picture 
Service, Inc.; 3, Associated Sales Co.) 35 mm., sound slide films, 
Illustravox-SVE equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: For showing to dealers and jobbers. 
“Leadership Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow” is an institutional] 
film portraying the background of the Packard organization and 
the merchandising, advertising and engineering behind Packard 
products. “Mr. Dealer Goes to Town” is a merchandising film 
carrying an institutional story background, followed by a playlet 
showing how an automotive dealer should sell related products 
and ending with a story on Packard merchandising and advertising 
and suggestions for increasing dealer sales. ‘‘Copper Nerves’’ is 
strictly a technical film and goes into detail on how to check the 
electric circuits of an automobile. 


DISTRIBUTION: Exhibited to dealers and dealers’ personnel 
by company salesmen. 
RESULTS: ‘We have had very excellent results from these 


films, we feel, and the reaction which we have had from jobbers, 
dealers and mechanics far exceeded our expectation,” reports H. C. 
Mohn, advertising and sales promotion manager. “We are dis- 
satished on only one point, and that is the difficulty in getting 
the circulation that we should have. Naturally, our salesmen have 
many other duties to perform and there is always the natural 
tendency for them to slight the sound slide films. This, of course, 
is due in part to the feeling that the films become ‘old.’ This is 
an organization problem and one which is not insurmountable, 
but it definitely is a problem to take into consideration when using 
sound slide film means of selling.” 


“A Car Is Born”—Export Division, General Motors Corp. 
(Jam Handy Picture Service, Inc.) 1 roll, 35 mm., sound slide 
film, Simplex equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: An educationai film designed to show the 
processes in the manufacture of automobiles. It was produced to 
accompany specific car announcement pictures to form a complete 
program. 

DISTRIBUTION: Shown at dealer conventions, salesmen’s 
meetings and in theatres abroad. 

RESULTS: “Our overseas plants report a very favorable reac- 
tion on the part of our dealers to this picture and it has also had 
wide distribution among cinema houses in certain territories,” 
wiites L. H. Kurtz, sales promotion manager. 


OCTOBER 10, 1938 


The People 
you want to sell 


WITHIN FOUR WALLS 
FOR YOU 


That talking picture of yours, with its 
potential advertising-sales force such as 
no other medium can possess : 


The picture is good, well produced, 
full of interest, gets across its sales mes- 
sage, has great good-will value; has every- 
thing, in fact—except distribution. 


Without distribution it is a loss. So if 
you have a film or are planning for the 
production of one, we can collect the eyes 
and ears you want and deliver them 
to you. 


MODERN TALKING PICTURE SERVICE 
offers you distribution for your film ex- 
actly as you wish it, with accuracy, elas- 
ticity, selectivity, numerical circulation 
data, consumer reaction and complete rec- 
ords which assure your paying for what 
you get, neither more nor less. 


MODERN TALKING PICTURE SERVICE 


is available through a 45-city national net- 


work, manned by experts and equipped 
with all necessary apparatus. 


This growing network presently serves 
619 cities and towns (over 5,000 popula- 
tion) in which there are available 28,890 
clubs, societies, and other organizations. 


MODERN TALKING PICTURE SERVICE 
will send you on request a complete ac- 
count of its experience and facilities; or 
a representative will call to discuss your 
specific problems. 


MODERN 
TALKING PICTURE SERVICE, INC. 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 
e0Ghe 


TALKING 
PICTURE 
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COMPLETED Passes 
(Count! 


For sales-making presentations of 
your business films, you need 
BRILLIANT PERFORMANCE in 
SCREENS as well as in PROJECT- 
ORS. The projector throws the 
picture. But, unless the screen 
“completes the pass” and shows 
the picture with all of the bril- 
liance and realism the camera 
has captured, the film may fail 
to make the impression that you 
desire. 


Da-Lite Screens have been fam- 
ous for brilliant performance for 
28 years. They are available with 
Glass-Beaded, White or Silver 
surfaces to meet any projection 
requirements — to show your 
films with camera-eye fidelity. 
Advanced exclusive utility fea- 
tures such as the single collaps- 
ible rear support on the 
Challenger and on several of the 
other portable models make Da- 
Lite Screens more convenient to 
use — more popular with your 
men ... Compare and you will 
agree that in picture quality, con- 
venience and durable construc- 
tion, Da-Lite Screens offer you 


= 


— 


FREE 48-PAGE 
DATA BOOK 


Contains 48 pages of 
authentic information on 


screen surfaces, mount- 

ings and maintenance 
OA-LITE STANDARD —- s 

CHALLENGER facts you should 

This, leht, easily know about projection 

acreen can Challe » -e e 

be wt up anywhere The nal enger con- screens. Send for your 

. a, ae. 12 Glass-Beaded Screen, COPY now! 
+ su x 40 to rolier-mounted in a 


70” x 94” 


inclusive metal case, to which 


« tr. pod is pivotally 
and permanently 
attached 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, 7 


Dept. 10S, 2723 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, 1 


DA-LITE 


BUSINESS SCREENS 
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(Jam Handy 
sound slide film, Illustravox- 


“Not by Gas Alone”—Cities Service Oil Co. 
Picture Service, Inc.) 1 roll, 35 mm., 
SVE equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To teach the dealer that he “could not 
hope to live by gasoline sales alone’ but that he must sell 
everything the car owner needs and get his rightful percentage 
of this business. 

DISTRIBUTION: Each sales division is supplied with from 
one to three projectors and prints and recordings of the film. 
Meetings are scheduled for approximately four times a year, and 
dealers within a certain operating radius are called in to see the 
film. Those who are unable to attend the regular meetings may 
have an operator visit their stations and show the film privately to 
the dealer and his entire personnel. 

RESULTS: “The attendance record speaks for itself in that 70 


to 75% of the dealers attend al] meetings and express themselves 
freely as to benefits received.” 


“We're Telling the World” and “A Fresh Approach to the 
Varket”—Dodge Division, Chrysler Corp. (Ross Roy Service, 
Inc.) 35 mm., sound slide films, Ilustravox-SVE equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To acquaint dealer with factory plans dur- 
ing the Spring of 1938, 


DISTRIBUTION: Shown by factory representatives at dealer 
meetings. 
RESULTS: _ Satisfactory. 


“A Better Run for Your Money,” “Meet Bill Todd,” “U. S. 
Highlights of 1938,” “Do It with Identification,” “How to Make 
a Sale Have Pups,” “Oh, the Pity of It All!” and “New Roads 
to Profit."—U, S. Tire Dealers Corp. (AudiVision, Inc.) 35 
mm., sound slide films, “Do It with Identification’ in color, 
Illustravox-SVE equipment. 


SALES PROBLEM: Each film of the series is devoted to a spe- 
cific subject that will help the dealer increase his sale of U. S. tires. 
In the order listed above, the films explain the use of special 
purpose truck tires, show service station men how to plan time 
as an aid to selling merchandise, introduce new products and the 
advertising campaign accompanying their introduction, emphasize 
the value of identification, impress upon retail service men the 
value of suggesting additional purchases to customers, offer points 
to improve truck tire solicitation and introduce a special brand of 
tires. 

DISTRIBUTION: Some of the films were shipped to branches 
and shown to dealers by company salesmen and others travelled 


with U. S. Tire Dealer “meeting troups.” 

RESULTS: “All are effective.” 

“That's the Beauty of It’—Simoniz Co.  (Brobuck, Inc.) 
1 roll, 35 mm., sound slide film, Illustravox-SVE equipment. 


SALES PROBLEM: To present to automobile dealers, manu- 
facturers and jobbers a new Simoniz service plan in an effort to 
recruit new dealers. 

DISTRIBUTION: Shown in automobile factories and by com- 
pany salesmen to interested parties. 

RESULTS: “This is by far the best method of presentation 
that we have found for the plan in that it explains all of the 
phases of it in an interesting and impressive manner,” says H. L. 
Nehrbass, Simoniz vice-president in charge of advertising. “It 
has been of considerable assistance in recruiting dealers under our 
new service plan.” 


Goodrich Co. 
sound slide films, Webster- 


“Goodrich Carries on” and “Prevue”—B. F. 
(Caravel Films, Inc.) 1 roll, 35 mm., 
SVE equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: Both are product films, the first designed 
to describe minutely new construction features of a Goodrich 
product, the second to acquaint dealers with the new product 
before it was introduced to the public. 

DISTRIBUTION: Shown by company salesmen to dealers. 

RESULTS: Films are too new for definite data on results. 


Association of Food 
sound slide film, Illustravox- 


“Practical Farm  Relief’”—National 
Chains. (Vocafilm Corp.) 35 mm., 
SVE equipment. 


SALES PROBLEM: To acquaint the personnel of member 
stores with the Association’s program to move seasonal surplus 
crops “in order to insure continuity of enthusiastic effort on the 
part of entire personnel for the purpose of making this activity a 
success.” 

DISTRIBUTION: Through member stores of the association. 

RESULTS: “Reaction to the picture has been generally good. 
Store employes have received a new conception of the program and 
in many instances sales have been increased notably.” 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


“Correct Lubrication Means Plus Profits’—Chek-Chart Corp. 
(Burton Holmes Films, Inc.) 1 roll, sound slide film, general 
equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To inspire a fuller appreciation of Chek- 
Chart lubrication and to supply information on how to use it in 
increasing lubrication sales and in rendering ‘factory approved”’ 
lubrication service. 

DISTRIBUTION: Loaned without charge to oil companies sup- 
plying retail petroleum outlets, and to oil and automotive asso- 
ciations and other automotive manufacturers for showing petro- 
leum retail dealers. 

RESULTS: “This is the first sound slide film we have de- 
veloped,” says J. S. Keller, Chek-Chart sales director. “but we 
are so well pleased with the results that we are now planning to 
consider this medium of dealer education in our future plans. 
Over 200 copies of the films and records are now being shown 
in the United States and Canada, and reports without exception 
indicate enthusiastic dealer reception.” 


a | 


. described in 
“Correct Lubrication Means Plus Profits.” 


What Chek-Chart Lubrication is all about 


“Service Station Maintenance” and “Smoothing the Way to 
Sales”—Independent Refiners Service Corp. (Calvin Co.) 1 
roll, 35 mm., sound slide film, Illustravox-SVE equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: “Service Station Maintenance’ was pro 
duced to gain the cooperation of service station attendants in prop- 
erly maintaining their stations by illustrating to them the in- 
creased business to be gained therefrom. ‘Smoothing the Way 
to Sales” presented to dealers the company’s Spring and Summer 
advertising campaign. 

DISTRIBUTION: Field men showed the first film at service 
stations and the latter at group meetings in the Middle-West. 

RESULTS: The company reports that operators are quite en- 
thusiastic about “Service Station Maintenance’ and that the film 
does a much better job than just plain literature. However, the 
same does not hold true for “Smoothing the Way to Sales.” 
Writes a company executive: “We are not sure. We feel that 
the film is effective but doubt its value for the purpose (it was 
designed for). Reason: Prospective operators like to see and 
hear more than the film gives them . . . we believe displays of 
current advertising might be a better way to merchandise a cam- 
paign.” 


“The Jubilee Plymouth for 1938” and “The Jubilee Plymouth 
DeLuxe for 1938”°—Plymouth Division, Chrysler Corp. (Ross 
Roy Service, Inc.) 35 mm., sound slide films, Illustravox-SVE 
equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To introduce to dealers the new Plymouth 
models. 

DISTRIBUTION: Shown at dealer conventions. 


RESULTS: Satisfactory. 


“The Big 1938 American Beauty Dodge” and “Why More 
Thousands Will Switch to the Big 1938 American Beauty 
Dodge”—Dodge Division, Chrysler Corp. (Ross Roy Service, 
Inc.) 35 mm., sound slide films, Illustravox-SVE equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To introduce to dealers the 1938 line of 
Dodge motor cars. 

DISTRIBUTION: Shown at the Dodge annual dealer conven- 
tion, 


RESULTS: Satisfactory. 
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Use SLIDEFILMS! 


When you high-spot salient selling features with 
slidefilms, prospective buyers catch on quicker. 
Sales come easier — even for the most inexperienced 
man on your staff. Slidefilms give dramatic em- 
phasis to any message — whether it is addressed 
to dealers, to users or to your own employees. 


For CLARITY Specify 


PICTUROL 
PROJECTORS 


Follow through on your in- 
vestment in slidefilms! Make 
sure that each showing pre- 
sents each picture at its 
brightest and best! S.V.E. Pic- 
turol Projectors have proved 
their superior efficiency for 
more than 18 years. Their 
advanced optical system as- 
sures brilliance and detail 
and gives convincing realism 
to every picture. 

Patented features in S.V.E. 
Projectors produce results 
unapproached by any other 
equipment. Specify the genuine S.V.E. equipment when 
you choose your slidefilm units and be sure of time-proved 
superior performance. Write for your free copy 
of the interesting folder “Salesmen Are Made” 
which illustrates S.V.E. Picturol Projectors for 
every requirement. 
rs 


OCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
{ Dept. 10SM, 327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 
i _ Send immediately your free folder ‘‘Salesmen Are 
i Made” describing S.V.E. Picturol Projectors. 

Tell us about your new S.V.E. Filmslide Rewind 
I Take-Up. 


Name ... 


MANY STYLES... 

For brilliant pictures specify S.V.E. 

Picturol Projectors in your sound slide 
film units. 


Silent or Sound. 


Firm Name 
j Address 


IS IT GREENER? 


SALESMEN 


STANDING KNEE-DEEP 


: > 
ee i 
co? lh 
ia 


IN THEIR OWN FIELDS OF 


OPPORTUNITY SOMETIMES DO NOT TAKE ADVANTAGE OF _ IT 


For 14 years we have pioneered the use of business films. In our studios, you 
will find the equipment, personnel, experience and creative ability designed to 
visualize your own green pastures. Inquiries are invited. 


FRED ROCKETT COMPANY 


6050 SUNSET BOULEVARD 


“Saving Time and Money”—Chrysler Motors Service Division, 
Chrysler Corp. (Brobuck, Inc.) 35 mm., silent slide film, Web- 
ster-SVE equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To educate dealers in proper used car re- 
conditioning methods which would result in a definite saving of 
time and money. 

DISTRIBUTION: The film, accompanied by a lecture and fol- 
lowed up by actual demonstration of equipment shown, was 
exhibited at used car reconditioning clinics. Clinic meetings were 
first held by two crews of home office executives in key cities. At 
the conclusion of these meetings, regional service managers were 
provided with prints of the film and projectors and conducted 
similar meetings in cities within their territories. 

RESULTS: “Reports have been received from dealers all over 
the country stating that the film shown at used car clinics was 
exceptional in pointing out modern used car reconditioning meth- 
ods which have enabled dealers to recondition cars more quickly 
and at a tremendous saving in cost.” 


“Clean Up for a Clean-up”—Sinclair Refining Co. (Advertis- 
ing Film Associates) 35 mm., sound slide film, Illustravox-SVE 
equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To explain to station owners and operators 
handling the Sinclair line of products the advantages accruing to 
them from keeping their stations, and particularly their rest rooms, 
clean and inviting. 

DISTRIBUTION: By district managers of the Sinclair Refining 
Co. who arrange both group showings and individual showings 
before station operators. 

RESULTS: The film has just been released, and, comments 
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HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


J. W. Carnes, general sales manager, “the general opinion of the 
people at the home office is that this is one of the finest films we 
have ever produced and that it will go a long way toward assisting 
our salespeople in driving home to Sinclair dealers the importance 
of cleaner rest rooms.” 


“Out of the Fog”—National Wheel and Rim Association. 
(Sound Pictures Corp.) 35 mm., sound slide film, Ilustravox-SVE 
equipment. 


SALES PROBLEM: “Most tire salesmen,” says R. G. Nierman, 
of the Association, “steer clear of technical information about 
changing wheels on trucks. This costs them, as well as ourselves, 
many sales opportunities.” The purpose of “Out of the Fog” 
was to break down this feeling among tire salesmen and to show 
them that no matter what situation they were confronted with, 
information and help are available from rim and wheel dealers. 
The film was used also to impress on these salesmen the fact 
that many sales opportunities exist for increasing truck mileage, 
thus reducing the cost per mile for their customers. 

DISTRIBUTION: Through rim and wheel distributors and 
rubber companies. 


RESULTS: The film, which was produced by the Association, 
and paid for by manufacturers involved, “accomplished everything 
and much more than we expected. It resulted . . . in the develop- 
ment of a new spirit and enthusiasm which we have never been 
able to gain before. The executives of the rubber companies were 
very enthusiastic and the result was that we received their coop- 
eration and that of their district sales representatives in a united 
drive for business.” 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Most salesmen know what to say. The 
star salesman knows when to say it. Timing 


is as essential in selling as in driving a car. 
A telling sales argument, used at the wrong 
moment, does double damage. It fails to 
impress the customer, and it shakes the con- 
fidence of the salesman. 


Through C.P.S., the salesman learns not only 
what to say and how to say it—also that third 
dimension of all selling, when to say it. 
C.P.S. provides him with a barometer, lets 
him know exactly how far he has progressed 
in his sale, indicates which sales points should 
be used next. 


C.P.S. is practice, not theory. It springs 
from 250,000 actual sales experiences, an- 
alyzed by Samuel N. and Harry H. Morri- 
son, consultants for a score of the country’s 


The Key to 


DIMENSIONAL SELLING 


most successful merchandisers. It is the prac- 
tice of the star salesman reduced to terms the 


average salesman can follow. 
* 


The determining factor in most sales is not 
what the salesman says but what the cus- 
tomer says. C.P.S. enables the salesman to 
capitalize on this fact, to supplant selling 
pressure with buying pressure. Selling pres- 
sure generates its own resistance. Buying 
pressure is like a snowball rolling! 
e 


C.P.S. is a sales training procedure applicable 
to every type of selling, It is not a cure-all 
for sales problems, but it can assure you that 
your sales points are presented in proper se- 
quence and at the right time. 

* 


May we have the privilege of discussing 
C.P.S. in terms of your sales problems? 


VOCAFILM CORPORATION 


424 Madison Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR TALKING SLIDE FILMS 
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Films for Training Manufacturers’, 
Jobbers’ and Dealer Salesmen 


“Knowing It -and Showing It—Sells It”’-—Printz-Biederman 


(‘o. (AudiVision, Inc.) 70 frames, mm., sound slide film, 
Ilustravox-SVE equipment 


SALES PROBLEM: To train salespeople to ‘know your mer- 
chandise and talk up its sales features from the customer's point 
of view.” 


DISTRIBUTION: Through mail and direct solicitations. 


RESULTS: So far the company has distributed 117 prints of 
the film. Reactions have been uniformly favorable. Dealers are 
just starting to show the film, and it’s too early in the season 
to supply complete data on results of their showings. 


“Which Offers the Most?” “What Are the Principles of a 
Sale?” “Why Your Work Should Be Organized,” “When and 
How to Close a Sale,” “How a G-E Refrigerator Pays for Itself,” 
“Why a G-E Refrigerator Gives You More for Your Money,” 
“Water, Water Everywhere,” “At Home on the Range,” “Second 
Honeymoon” and “Angel Finds Heaven”—Specialty Appliance 
division, General Electric Co. (Sound Pictures Corp.) 1 roll, 
45 mm., sound and silent slide films, Illustravox-SVE equipment. 


SALES PROBLEM: To train G-E salesmen on the basic prin- 
ciples of selling (films 1 through 4) and then on selling G-E 
products. These films are called “combination films,” because they 
can be used for both sound and silent projection, since a con- 
densed version of the story that is told on the recording is writ- 
ten on each picture 


DISTRIBUTION: Through 55 distributors and their dealers 
and salesmen. Says Wilfrid D. Galpin, director of education, 
domestic refrigerator sales section; “All of our films are designed 
to be ‘triple purpose,’ i.¢., they can be used by our distributors 
to sell the dealer on the fact that G-E appliances are a good 
line to handle. They can be used by the dealer to sell the sales- 
men on the fact that G-E appliances are a good line to sell. 
And they can be used by salesmen to sell the prospect on the fact 
that G-E appliances are a good line to buy.” 


RESULTS: “We have no doubt as to the value of slide films 
for training, and have used them continuously since 1932,” re- 
ports Mr. Galpin. “During this time they have proved to be 
the easiest, quickest, and most effective method of imparting the 
desired information to salesmen.” 


“From Dimes to Dollars”—Richfield Oil Corp. of New York. 
(Advertising Film Associates) 1 roll, 35 mm., sound slide film, 
Projectosell equipment. 


VICTOR Model 33 ANIMATOPHONE is a port- 
able Sound Picture Outfit that meets every de- 
sire of the business user for greater compact- 
ness and convenience, with the utmost in sound 
and picture quality. Also, it provides VICTOR'S 
FAMOUS PATENTED PROTECTION against costly 
film damage. Accommodates .1600 feet of film. 
Has sufficient volume for audiences of 300 or less. 

MICROPHONE provides facilities for sales 
talks, announcements and demonstration com- 
ments. A PHONO-RECORD TURNTABLE offers 
musical background for silent films or enter- 
tainment during ree! changes. 

There are other models of the Animatophone 
for every purse and purpose. Ask for Details. 


—_—" 
VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 


Assembles into one small 
compact unit. Entirely en- 
closed during operation. 


Printz-Biederman teaches its sales people that “Knowing It 


And Showing It—Sells It.” 


SALES PROBLEM: To educate and train gasoline dealers on 


better merchandising methods—Richfield’s “Balanced Selling” pro- 
gram which establishes quotas for sales of material, lubrication 
and accessory products in relation to gasoline gallonage. 


RESULTS: ‘Reactions from audiences have been very favorable. 


Many groups outside of our own organization have borrowed the 


production for special showings.” Richfield’s slide film program 
was more fully reported on in the June 1, 1938, issue of SM. 


“A Fitting Introduction to Charis,’ “Good Fittings Make 


Good Customers” and “Stepping Stones to Bigger Business”— 
Charis Corp. (AudiVision, Inc.) 3 rolls, 35 mm., sound slide 
films, Illustravox-SVE equipment. 


SALES PROBLEM: Training films to teach Charis representa- 


tives how to fit foundation garments correctly. 


DISTRIBUTION: Furnished by the company to local distribu- 


tors who use them in training their salespeople. 


RESULTS: “Inasmuch as fittings cannot be measured in terms 
unit increases, the only thing we can do so far in testing the 


effect of this film training is to check on customer satisfaction. 


The most recent survey on this would indicate a very 


splendid showing.” 


“Hitch Your Wagon to the Stars’—Gooderham & Worts, Ltd. 
(Caravel Films, Inc.) 1 roll, 35 mm., sound slide film, Webster- 


SVE equipment. 


SALES PROBLEM: To convey to G & 
| W. salesmen and their distributor salesmen 
the trend toward blended whiskies, es- 
pecially G & W Star blends (“for the fiscal 
year 1938 over 1937 general blend con- 
sumption increased 26.5%; G & W blend, 
94.8%"), and to show them how they 


could use this story in their sales presenta- 
trons, 


DISTRIBUTION: Shown by district 
managers and salesmen at jobber salesmen’s 


meetings, package stores and bartenders’ as- 
| sociation meetings. 


RESULTS: “The film, to date, wherever’ 
| shown has been enthusiastically received. 
We attribute favorable reaction to the fact 
that the film was educational and conveyed 
to the audience how they could cash in on 


this trend to blends, thereby increasing their 
earnings.” 


“Used Car Salesmanship” and “A Bil- 
lion Dollar Business Gets Help”—DeSoto 
Division, Chrysler Corp. (Ross Roy 
Service, Inc.) 35 mm., sound slide films, 
Illustravox-SVE equipment. 


SALES PROBLEM: Sales training in the 
used car field. 


DISTRIBUTION: 
tion list of dealers. 


RESULTS: Helpful. 


Through  subscrip- 
NEW YORK 
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“Ice Marches On,” “If I Had ‘Your’ Route,’ “One for the 
Book,” “Shut the Door Against Competition,” “Man Meets 
Woman,” “Who Said He’s Dumb,” “We’re Going Places,” “The 
Crime in the Kitchen” and “Cold Facts”—National Ice Adver- 
tising, Inc. (AudiVision, Inc.) 35 mm., sound slide films. 

SALES PROBLEM: For training retail ice service men on sell- 
ing ice refrigerators for both commercial and domestic use and on 
selling air conditioning. 

DISTRIBUTION: Sold to ice companies at cost. 

RESULTS: During the past three years National Ice Advertis- 
ing, Inc., has produced a total of 26 slide films designed to train 
route men and sales and service men, for consumer showing, and 
to “sell” the company to the ice industry. “In our opinion,” 
states D. R. Parman, of the advertising department, “these films 
have done an exceptional job. The proof of their popularity lies 
in the fact that they have been sold rather than given to the in- 
dustry, and each year orders have increased. In a recent survey 
it was learned that sales of ice companies using the training ma- 
terial have increased more than 18% above the average increase 
of companies not using the training plan.” 


“Selling Satisfaction”—National Hotel Management Co., Ine. 
(Pathescope Co. of America, Inc.) 3 rolls, 35 mm., sound slide 
film. 

SALES PROBLEM: For employe training. The film outlines 
the National Hotel Management service principles and indicates 
how, when practiced, they mean larger tips for the hotel personnel. 

DISTRIBUTION: Shown at personnel meetings of NHM 
hotels, also in other hotels, before clubs, student groups, etc. 

RESULTS: “This training film has done a great deal in stand- 
ardizing our service to guests,’ reports Ralph Hitz, NHM president. 
“Every new employe is shown the film before being permitted to 
meet a guest . . he therefore knows fully our purposes and 
ideals. Further, he is enabled to earn a satisfactory income which 
makes him an interested and valuable employe to us.” 


“Play the Winning Hand” and “The Reason Why”’—Williams 
Oil-O-Matic Heating Corp. (Brobuck, Inc.) 20 and 15 minute, 
35 mm., sound slide films, Illustravox-SVE equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: These films, the first two in a series of 
six, were produced to equip salesmen with factual information 
about the Oil-O-Matic heater which can be incorporated in their 
sales presentations. “Play the Winning Hand” offers the sales- 
man suggestions on how to approach the prospect and get into 
his basement to make a heating survey, and concludes with the 
story of a sale in which the Oil-O-Matic institutional background 
is the determining factor in obtaining the signature on the dotted 
line. Although designed for sales training, “The Reason Why” 
is a dual purpose film in that it can be taken by the salesman 
into the home of his prospect and used as a sales aid. 

DISTRIBUTION: The company’s sound slide training program 
was introduced to dealers and salesmen at a series of regional 
conventions just concluded. Factory freld representatives have 
been supplied with projectors and prints of the films and will be 
responsible for placing the films in the hands of dealers through 
direct-mail promotion and personal contacts. 

RESULTS: “It is too early as yet to determine the effectiveness 
of our sound slide films,” says Don Frank, advertising manager. 
“However, they were enthusiastically received by all who attended 
our regional conventions. These films have been prepared to meei 
a definite need which dealers themselves had admitted existed.” 


Suggestions on how to approach the prospect .. . from Williams 
Oil-O-Matic Heating Corp.s “Play the Winning Hand.” 
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SINCE 
The 
MOTION PICTURE BUREAU 
of the Y. M.C. A. 
Has Confined Its Efforts 


EXCLUSIVELY 
to 
DISTRIBUTION 


* * * 


1911 


THESE COMPANIES 


Kenwood Mills 
The Kolynos Co. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
National Lead Co. 
Northwestern Yeast Co. 

Pacific Northwest Fruits, Inc. 
The Pennzoil Co. 

Roquefort Association 

Standard Oil Co. of N. J. 

The New York Sun 

United Air Lines 


United States Rubber Products 
Inc. 


The American Brass Co. 


Armour & Company 
Avondale Mills 

Bakelite Corporation 

Ball Brothers Co. 

The Carborundum Co. 
Collins & Aikman Corp. 
Crane Company 

Dictaphone Sales Corp. 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
General Foods Corp. 


General Motors Corp. Co., 
Great A. & P. Tee Ce. United States Steel Corp. 


The B. F. Goodrich Co. Universal Atlas Cement Co. 
Greyhound Lines Vitex Laboratories, Inc. 


The International Nickel Co., Western Electric Co. 
Inc. Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. 


Johns-Manville Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 
(Partial List)’ 


Are Reaching 
CONSUMER AUDIENCES 
Through Our 
GUARANTEED CIRCULATION 


Featuring 
% Selective booking. 
% Advance notice of booking. 
% Detailed reports. 
% Special Exhibitor Bulletins. 


% Cooperative, non-profit service. 


Detailed information furnished upon request. 


MOTION PICTURE BUREAU 


National Council of Young Men's Christian Association 
347 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 


San Francisco, Calif. 
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“Fashion's Favorite” 
Associates.) 
equipment. 


Karastan Rug Mills. (Advertising Film 
1 roll, 35 mm., sound slide film, Illustravox-SVE 


SALES PROBLEM: To provide retailers’ rug salesmen with a 
factual summary of selling points about Karastan rugs. The film 
is part of a larger sales program, including a sales manual, a 
meeting manual for constructive group sessions, and a reminder 
manual which accompanies the film and is given out to floor 
salesmen after each showing 

DISTRIBUTION: Through Karastan salesmen handling retail 
accounts. The film was first shown to rug buyers in key cities and 


later appointments were made, personally and by mail, for indi- 
vidual store showings 
RESULTS: “Most enthusiastic response,” reports Robert Col 


lins, script-writer and director of the film. Here are some typi- 
cal comments resulting from showings of the film: “It was re- 
ceived exceptionally well.” ‘Our salesmen were very much in- 
terested and exceedingly pleased to get the good points of the 
picture. I believe it will- bring good results.’ “We feel that 
this will be a great help to our salesmen in the future. They 
seem to be quite interested in learning more regarding the con- 
struction of rugs as well as in gaining pointers in selling them.” 


Advertising, General Publicity, 
Consumer Sales and Other Films 


“Stokers and Stoker Coal”—Sinclair Coal Co. (Calvin Co.) 
4 rolls, 16 mm., sound movie, Ampro equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: A triple purpose film for training sales- 
men, educating dealers and showing to the public. 

DISTRIBUTION: Shown at sales and dealer meetings, luncheon 
clubs, schools, etc 

RESULTS: “As has been the result previously with our other 
films,”” says A. R. Stock, sales manager, “‘we got immediate results. 


You can put across ideas faster with sound pictures than with any 
other medium.” 


“Watt Watcher Cookery.” “The Kelvinator Convince-Her” and 
“The Better Washer’—Kelvinator Division, Nash-Kelvinator 
Corp. (Ross Roy Service, Inc.) 35 mm., sound slide films, Web- 
ster-SVE and Illustravox-SVE equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: For consumer showing. The first two 
films listed are designed to help retail salesmen overcome resistance 
to electric range sales and the latter to demonstrate electric wash- 
ing machines. 

DISTRIBUTION: 
pects homes 


RESULTS 


Shown in dealers’ showrooms and in pros- 
Very satisfactory. 


“Look Before You Eat”—United States Potters Association. 
(Vocafilm Corp.) 35 mm., sound slide film, Illustravox-SVE 
equipment 

SALES PROBLEM: To urge the buying of American pottery by 
impressing on the public the seriousness of the Japanese compe- 
tition from which pottery makers in this country are suffering. 
The film compares working conditions in Japan with those in the 
United States, where the pottery workmen earn ten times the 
wages paid in Japan. 

DISTRIBUTION: Shown at meetings of civic clubs and in de- 
partment and other stores who put on a “Buy American” week. 


“Life Begins at Two o’Clock”—National Enameling and 
Stamping Co. (Burton Holmes Films, Inc.) 1 roll, 35 mm., 
sound slide film, Illustravox-SVE equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To educate the consumer on the construc- 
tion of the Nesco Roaster, how it should be operated and cared 
for and what cooking jobs can be done with it. The film was also 
used to give salespeople to whom it was shown a more thorough 
knowledge of the roaster and to stress important selling points 
to be brought out. 

DISTRIBUTION: Exhibited by dealers and salespeople to con- 
sumer audiences at women’s club gatherings, cooking schools, home 
economics classes and public utility sales demonstrators. It was 
also shown to Nesco distributors, electric company salespeople, etc. 

RESULTS: “Comments have been received from a good many 
Nesco salesmen saying that the film has been of untold value in 
getting the Nesco Roaster story across.” 

“Silent Partners,” “Smart Dairying” and “Two Keys to Feed- 
ing Profits’—Larrowe Milling Co. (Wilding Picture Service) 
1 roll, 35 mm., sound slide films, Illustravox-SVE equipment. 
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To present a summary of the selling points about Karastan 
rugs and carpets ... from “Fashion’s Favorite.” 


SALES PROBLEM: To be used as part of the company’s regu- 
lar advertising campaign to tell the story of Larro poultry and 
dairy. feeds. 

DISTRIBUTION: Shown by salesmen to customers, prospects, 
dealers and employes. 

RESULTS: ‘Although the films were enthusiastically received, 
we must credit much of their success to the fact that they are 
used as just one phase of our widespread advertising and mer- 


chandising activities. Used alone, it is difficult to say how effec- 
tive such films would be.” 


“Power for Living’—National Adequate Wiring Bureau. 
(Advertising Film Associates, Inc.) 15 minutes, 35 mm., sound 
slide films, Illustravox-SVE equipment. 


SALES PROBLEM: An educational film designed to stress the 
importance of adequate wiring in the home in terms of amount 
and size of wiring, outlets and switches and location of the latter. 
Produced only in the interest of better wiring, the film does not 
mention wiring products or methods of installation. 

DISTRIBUTION: Through local utility companies and bureaus 
or committees promoting adequate residential wiring who show 
the film before meetings of consumers, architects, builders and 
local electrical industry groups. 

RESULTS: The National Adequate Wiring program has been 
in effect only about seven months, but already some 50 key cities 
are using the film as part of their local educational program. The 
bureau has received favorable comments from the field and many 
local industry leaders have indicated a growing response from 
architects, builders and the public. 


“Safety in Numbers”—Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
(Vocafilm Corp.) 1 roll, 35 mm., sound slide film, Illustravox- 
SVE equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: Safety education. 

DISTRIBUTION: Shown before local civic clubs, fraternal and 
patriotic groups, women’s clubs, safety councils, etc. 

RESULTS: The film has been fairly widely used in connection 
with the direct purpose for which it was designed. The company 
reports that it has received many indications that the film has 
been an effective aid in connection with safety education work. 


“Practical Proof,” “Habits Are Changing,” “Frank Peyton 
Picks a Chrysler,” “The Crawfords Compare Cars,” “It’s an 
Important Purchase,” “Straight Facts for Men Who Know,” 
“Why Smart Buyers Choose Chrysler Imperial,” “An Imperial 
Value,” “The Gauge of Value” and “For Phenomenal Value— 
It’s the Chrysler Imperial”—Chrysler Sales Division, Chrysler 
Corp. (Ross Roy Service, Inc.) 35 mm., sound slide films, 
Illustravox-SVE equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: For consumer showing to meet competi- 
tion. The films compare Chrysler models with comparable cars 
in other makes. 

DISTRIBUTION: Through a subscription list of dealers who 
show the films in their sales rooms and in prospects’ homes. 

RESULT: Same type of films have been used for several years 
with very favorable results. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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@ “The most perfect way of putting ideas 
into men’s heads that ever came into selling” 
is the definition given by one national sales 


executive* for the useful purpose of the 
sound slide film and the sound motion pic- 
ture. In a recent presentation of a “mass sell- 
ing” program to dealers, an automobile com- 
pany calls attention to the 169,603 showings 
of its 89 films to a total attendance of 132, 
278,912 persons! In 53 cities last month, the 
national sales organization of another auto- 
mobile maker brought to its dealers’ atten- 
tion the extensive use of motion pictures con- 
templated in its forthcoming sales campaign. 
At the same time, literally hundreds of com- 
paratively smaller concerns were discovering 
the many successful applications of sound 
slide films and motion pictures to their own 
dealer problems, to the training of their sales- 


men and for the perfect demonstration of 


*R. C. Grant, vice-president, General Motors Corporation 


their goods and methods of manufacture. 
@ Contrary to the Hollywood legend, busi- 
ness is getting the important idea that these 
media are not expensive; that both the slide 
film and the motion picture may be down- 
right economical because, in many cases for 
the first time, the sales and dealer job is being 
done completely and, therefore, done right! 
The simplicity and economy of the slide film 
has made it possible for the very smallest or- 
ganization to enjoy the fruits of the con- 
vincing power of sight and sound selling. The 
superb realism of the sound motion picture 


is the perfect answer to the confusion and 


complexity of modern business practice. 
@ A reflection of the amazing possibilities 
still being discovered in these fields is con- 
tained in each succeeding number of Business 
Screen. National advertising and sales au- 
thorities contribute to its pages; industrial 
designers and skilled film technicians supply 
invaluable research material. And through- 
out its pages is maintained a spirit of service 
to the reader — which goes beyond mere type 
—into the functions of the several aiid de- 
partments which Business Screen maintains 
for the guidance of present and potential 


users of motion pictures or sound slide films. 


A Sample Copy Sent to Interested Sales Executives on Request 


NSYUESS Shae 
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f. Thar’s Gold: Blackhawk Mfg. Co.’s Nugget tools are sold only in a 50-piece 

assortment of handles, sockets and attachments; and to demonstrate the set 
to prospective customers Blackhawk jobber salesmen are furnished with this 
zipper-fastened Sales Pac containing samples of all 50 items. Every company 
salesman carries one, too. Wrenches, made of a “gold-like metal” and fastened 
into the kit hy hronzed clasps, can he quickly removed or inserted during 
demonstration, and wrench boards are detachable to allow for the kit’s being 
used as a brief case. Produced hy the Heinn Co., Milwaukee, the case is made 
of dark brown cowhide leather, with the inside strip embossed in brilliant red 

and gold lettering. 


2. Bird’s-Eye Viewer: More than 30 different tire accessories are displayed in 

the new salesmen’s sample kit, produced by American Leather Products 

Corp., Indianapolis, for salesmen of the U. S. Tire Dealers Corp. who call on 

garages, service stations, ete. Men have already reported that it’s a great time and 

labor saver and that it tells a convincing story with its birds-eye view of the 
complete line of U. S. accessories. 


28. Model Transformer: Gardner Displays, Pittsburgh, New York and Detroit, 

has produced ten model transformers like this for Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 

Co, salesmen to use in explaining the various features of Westinghouse trans- 

formers. In full assembly, as pictured here, the mode! shows the transformer just 

as it would be when mounted on a pole. Dismantled, it is placed in a handy, 
portable kit, ready to carry on to the next prospect. 


M. Heavy-Duty Sales Kit: This combination brief and sample case, produced 

by Burkhardt Co., Detroit, has been used by salesmen of the Champion 
Spark Plug Co., Toledo, for three years to carry around heavy spark plug samples 
and sales literature all in one package. It’s a two-sided, zipper-fastened affair, 
made of durable cowhide. On one side are numerous pockets for carrying call 
reports, memo sheets and advertising folders, and two leather-bound boxes each 
holding eight spark plugs; on the other, a large pocket for a tab file of engineering 
data and smaller ones for literature. A third compartment on the outside carries 
advertising material which can be taken out and shown without opening the 

kit proper. 
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ZIP-A-KITS 


WITH THE NEW PRONG BINDER 


ee TOUGH SADDwE LEATHER — Neat, (5) TRU-ARC SPLIT PRONGS— Hold Con- 


Clean, Long-wear. tents Firmly. 
2) HEAVY STEEL CONSTRUCTION—Quick, 6) FULL VISIBILITY OF SHEETS —Two- 
Positive Operation. stage Opening. 


© TALON SLIDE FASTENER— Easy to Open ve FINGER TIP OPENER—Releases Lock and 


and Close. Forces Binder Open. 
4) METAL PIANOTYPE HINGE—For Rigid- 8) COMBINES THE BEST FEATURES of the 
ity and Perfect Alignment. Post Binder with those of the Ring Binder. 


All types of Sales Kits and Binders—ring— prong—post—cean be furnished ... many kinds 
and sizes stocked ... others made to order—and quickly, at surprisingly low figures. 


—] DM 


25 years of making binders for America’s largest firms is your assurance 
that we can serve your binding needs quickly, efficiently, economically. 


THE BURKHARDT COMPANY 


LARNED AT SECOND BOULEVARD, DETROIT 
S | aC. ADS Ss T O AMeERiC AN ow 8 NM 8 §.8 
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1. Demonstrator: Since an electric range needs 

special wiring, it’s difficult and expensive to 
install one in a home for actual demonstration. 
So Electromaster, Inc., Detroit, has developed a 
single, portable unit that can be plugged into an 
ordinary wall socket. It does the same work as a 
single range unit, and dealers are supplying sev- 

eral of these demonstrators to each salesman. 


2-33. Visualizers: Within the last few months 

many manufacturers have made use of 
“X-Ray Sales Visualizers,” sales presentations pro- 
duced by X-Ray Sales Method, Inc., Chicago. 
These are transparent page devices which pic- 
torially build up a product step by step, allow- 
ing the prospect to see “through the windows.” 
In the Ford presentation pictured here (2), first 
the frame of a car is shown on a transparent page 
of cellulose. Then, by turning the page, the 
wheels appear. Progressively the engine is built 
up section by section, the body put on and finally 
the whole car completed. Hotpoint has used the 
same idea (3) to show how an electric range is 

constructed. 


M. Feature Finder: Salesmen of used Ford cars 

have been supplied with this pocket-size 
comparison book. Prospects who generally have a 
used car which they wish to trade in on another 
used car, may look at the left hand pictures of 
Ford, Chevrolet, Plymouth (of the years 1933-37), 
then at the specification flaps on the right hand. 
Turning flaps gives a feature-by-feature comparison 
of both cars. Sales Development Corp. prepared 
the book; it was bound by Michigan Bookbinding 

Corp. 


5. Stoker Salesman: Fairbanks-Morse salesmen 

also employ the X-Ray Visualizer as an aid 
in selling stokers. In the presentation shown here, 
covered with simulated leather and spiral bound, 
steps in the manufacture of stokers are pictorially 
presented by means of transparent celluloid pages. 


Produced by X-Ray Sales Method, Inc. 


- 
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G. Quick Worker: Bay West Paper Co. found 

the way to give its distributors’ 1,700 sales- 
men a story on Mosinee Dubltowels, which they 
could present effectively without taking up much 


of the purchasing agents’ time, with this “Five- — 


Minute Sales Kit.” It’s a triple section presenta- 

tion, containing literature, samples and materials 

for demonstrations, and was produced for Bay 
West by the Heinn Co., Milwaukee. 


JZ. Coat Pocket Salesman: This display kit, 


which holds a tiny model of a lighting fix- | 
ture, helps representatives of the F. W. Wakefield | 


Brass Co., Vermillion, O., do a real selling job. 

Since full size samples are too bulky to carry 

around, miniatures are housed in a small portable 

plastic box and “give the prospective buyer some- 

thing to play with while he listens.” Box molded 
in black Durez by Kurz-Kasch, Inc. 


&. Personal: J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis., manu- 

facturers of farm implements, refers to its 
new kit as “something really personal in a sales 
kit.” Three multiple pockets and two large ones 
provide plenty of room for sales literature, price 
lists, advertising samples, order blanks, etc. Built 
around the company’s new loose-leaf catalog, into 
which new pages can be inserted from time to 
time, the kit is made of cowhide, zipper-fastened. 
It weighs about eight pounds when full, and 
there’s an identification card on the back for the 
owner’s name and address. Produced by the 

Heinn Co. 


9. Compact: Representatives of DeVilbiss Co., 

Toledo, manufacturers of atomizers, use this 
small, compact display case, produced by Ameri- 
ean Leather Products Corp., when calling on 
doctors. According to F. H. Green, sales manager, 
“it’s a matter of psychology. Should a man carry 
too large a case he may not be able to get into 

certain buildings where doctors are located.” 


Double-Arm Your Salesmen 


WIRE-O PYRAMID SALES PORTFOLIO 
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Adds power of vis- 
ual demonstration. 
Unequalled conven- 
ience. Side or ver- 
tical opening. In- 
stant set up. Fits 
in briefcase. Sales 
book slips and is 
held in binder 
pocket. Changes 
easy, inexpensive. 


Salesmen kept up- 
to-date. Inaccuracies 


Rigg al Dealers in 30 Cities 


Write for Nearest Dealer 


stories eliminated. 


MICHIGAN BOOKBINDING COMPANY 


1036 Beaubien 


Detroit, Michigan 


@ Specialists in designing and producing “made-to-order” sales 
equipment in genuine and imitation leather. Also a standard line 


at attractive prices for your selection. We invite your inquiries. 


as a whole.” 


“Your data has been incorporated by us into what we call a formal Automotive 
Presentation on behalf of our papers and somewhat on, behalf of the farm market 


Frep O. Toor, Western Manager, Associated Farm Papers, Chicago, III. 
Subscriber Toof used almost a dozen reprints of Marketing Pictographs in his 
elaborate and effective presentation. 


The Marketing Pictograph Reprint Service brings to its subscribers each month 
reprints of the current installment of Marketing Pictographs. The reprints are 


exactly like the originals. They are blank 


SENTATIONS. 


FOR PRE- 


on the reverse side; are mailed in heavy 


No. 1 of a series describing the uses mailing tubes. 
to which the Marketing Pictograph 
Reprint Service is being put by sub- 
scribers to the Service. 


A year's subscription costs $1.95 for one 
set; 60 cents a year for each additional 
set sent to the same address. 


For 
smooth, profitable 


Sales Control 


— use Heinn 
Loose-Leaf Binders 


Sales power, like motor power, must be con- 
trolled for efficient, profit-building operation. 


Heinn loose-leaf binders simplify the manag- 
ing job, keeping in the hands of your sales- 
men and customers your complete story, 
always up-to-date. There is no obsolete ma- 
terial in your catalog and price book to 
create costly confusion, 


There is a handsome Heinn binder suited 
to your job, sturdily built for years of 
rough handling. 


Business leaders come to Heinn for loose- 
leaf equipment that upholds their prestige. 
We suggest you send us a copy of your 
catalog and tell us the quantities required. 
Our suggestions and recommendations will 
be given you without obligation. Do it today. 


The Heinn Company, Dept. 1068 
326 W. Florida St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


en nuree BINDERS 


Originators of the Loose-Leaf System of Cataloging 
imerica’s leading manufacturers of salesmen's 
loose-leaf equipment 
Branch Offices: Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, 


Indianapolis, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New 
York, Pittsburgh, Rochester, Seattle, St. Louis 


ALLEN - BRADLEY 
MOTOR CONTROL 


+ + + + 
+ + + & 


The Last Word in Sales Equipment 


fH. Mr. and Mrs. Trailer: Colfanite Corp., Seattle, makes a product used to finish 
wood and other surfaces. Store demonstrations are one of the best ways of 
introducing it. But with over 600 small town outlets to cover, routing demonstrators 
and regular salesmen was expensive and unsatisfactory. This trailer for a married 
couple gave the answer. The wife makes demonstrations, her husband scouts for 
commercial accounts in towns, sending them to the dealer. Both are paid a 20% 
commission by the latter. In between, the couple live in the trailer. 


2. Moving Show Case: National 

Stamping & Electric Works, Chi- 
cago, makes many electric appliances. 
Its southeastern representative, J. P. 
Troyan, employs a trailer to cover his 
far-flung territory. Jobbers are more 
than willing to have him place their 
names on a canvas sign on _ the 
trailer when calling on retailers. Thus 
it assists manufacturer, jobber, and 
retailer by carrying the complete line. 


%. Carrying Cases de Luxe: “Often,” 

say officers of American Leather 
Products Corp., Indianapolis, “sales 
managers show us a fine portfolio of 
advertising material assembled in such 
a way that it would be ruined in a 
week of normal wear.” American Art 
Works, Coshocton, Ohio, ran no such 
risk in equipping its men. ALP de- 
signed the cases illustrated for it; 
which not only protect their contents 
but always show up to advantage on a 
prospect's desk. The larger is for 
AAW’s novelties; the smaller holds 

calendars. 


4. Personalizer: Congoleum-Nairn, 

Inc., introduces the Personalizer 
which simultaneously shows the cus- 
tomer what type of linoleum floor is 
suitable for the room to be covered, 
suggests color combinations for the 
room and the design best suited. It is 
a large, leather bound, double hinge 
portfolio. When open, the center 
, group consists of color 
plates, two to the page, of 
the Veltone and Veltex 
linoleums. Right hand 
group consists of heavy 
cellophane windows de- 
signed to fit exactly over 
the color plates of the 
middle section. Windows 
are printed, in color, with 
suggested design for cus- 
tom floors. Left hand 
group shows custom lin- 
oleum floors in room set- 
tings. Designed by Me- 
Cann-Erickson agency, in 
cooperation with C-N, and 
produced by the Manz 
4 Corp., Chicago. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Ten Sound Rules to Make 
Honor Award Plans Effective 


POSITION OF 6 
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Trophies, plaques, clubs, rings, are all time-tested methods of play- 


ing the spotlight on crack producers. They, as much as cold cash, 


will cause men to exert that extra effort. 


DON'T put up honor prizes merely 
now and then: Establish some sys- 
tematic year-around plan for offer- 

e ing special honors to your salesmen 
and branch managers who turn in excep- 
tionally fine sales records. Do this in 
addition to whatever else your company 
may offer in the way of extra compensation. 
Interest in the award will grow keener as 
the years roll by. 

Example: Reliance Life Insurance Co., 
Pittsburgh, has operated a Gold Watch 
Contest for 26 years. During that time 
949 watches have been won by representa- 
tives who produced business every week for 
52 consecutive weeks. 

2. Work out a system of graded awards 
so that all the men in the field will have 
something to fight for: Men in the low 
sales group will be spurred to attainment 
of the “primary” award; those who have 
already won something will have an oppor- 
tunity to win something else of greater 
value. 

Example: For ten years Toledo Scale 
Co. has operated a ‘President's Cup” com- 
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petition among its various sales zones. The 
award is made for the highest percentage 
of quota shown during the year. The com- 
pany also has a “100% Club.” Salesmen 
have competed for three years for the spe- 
cial honor of winning a “President's Ring” 
by achieving, in any one month, 200% of 
quota. This year those who won for the 
first time received a silver ring; second-time 
winners, a gold ring; third-time winners, a 
diamond-set ring. 

Example: Another company has a Le- 
gion of Honor which is an unceasing spur 
to endeavor. Each salesman is assigned a 
weekly quota, based on his past perform- 
ance. A new man is given the minimum 
quota, which is revised if his production 


Generals: Assistant general sales man- 
agers R. L. Newton (above, left) and 
E. F. Upson, who commanded the two 
opposing armies battling for honors in 
Cadillac-LaSalle’s recent “war game,” are 
here pointing out the territorial gains 
made by their respective teams at the 
time hostilities ceased. 


warrants it at the end of his first three 
months. 

When a salesman wins his first Legion 
of Honor degree, for attaining quota, he is 
presented with an appropriate letter from 
the sales manager, the Legion emblem with 
the numeral “1,” a membership card, and— 
as a special prize—200 engraved business 
cards. As he wins additional degrees new 
numerals are inserted. After each quota is 
reached progressive degrees are awarded. 
In addition, upon attainment of the fifth 
degree a mechanical pencil is given; at the 
tenth degree a fountain pen, to match the 
pencil, is bestowed. Life insurance policies, 
in amounts varying with a man’s length of 
company service, reward accomplishment of 
the 15th degree. A ring goes to 20th de- 
gree holders, and a watch to 33rd degree 
members. 

3. After the men have won their awards, 
make a huge splash of the presentation pro- 
ceedings—men crave to be honored in the 
eyes of their fellow men. Many companies, 
have a special dinner to which the men’s 
wives are invited. 

Example: Lincoln National Life Insur- 
ance Co. carves the name of “the most 
valuable producer of the company for the 
year’ in the limestone wall of its lobby at 
the Ft. Wayne main office with fitting cere- 
monies. Other firms place top-notchers’ 
names on plaques at headquarters entrances 
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Claude McGohan receives congratulations from V.-P: Judson S. Sayre for being the 
first salesman member of Bendix Home Appliances’ Hi-Flyers Club, as he disembarks 
at South Bend, Ind., headquarters. 


and stage an impressive “unveiling.” 

4. Make the award tangible in at least 
one form, preferably in more than one 
form: Give the man a handsome “certifi- 
cate” or “diploma,” or other framable 
piece, plus, perhaps, something he can wear 
or use—a lapel button, a piece of jewelry, 
a watch—or a cup, a plaque, a trophy, or 
something he can display in his home. 

Example: Honors play a part in stimu- 
lating Royal Typewriter Co., N. Y., sales- 
men. The company offers two big chances 
at honors, one for biggest volume producers 
and one for men making highest percentages 
of their quotas. Thus there are honors for 
everybody to attain, both master salesmen 
with big volume opportunities and any 
salesman anywhere regardless of the rich 
ness of his territory. 

The big honor for volume producers is 
membership in the ‘‘Machine-a-Day Club.” 
For 20 years Royal men who have sold, in 
any month, a number of machines at least 
equal to the number of working days in 
that month have joined the club. The com- 
pany magazine announces their names with 
fanfare; they get a certificate and a wallet. 
When they win for a second month they 
get a ring. Thereafter they get seals for 
their certificates, the accumulation of these 
seals marking the rise of their record. 
“Machine-a-Day” men with seals get a good 
deal of special recognition in many small 
ways that keeps them at the forefront of 
company attention. 

For quota busters there is the “Royal 
Legion of Honor.” Each year the 55 high- 
est busters are elected with accompanying 
publicity throughout the company. The top 
man is always Commander for the year; 
the next four are Captains. A pin goes with 
first membership; another one, studded with 
diamonds, goes to every man who “makes” 
the Legion five consecutive times. The 
Legion thus has several ranks and every- 
body in the company hears all about the 
high-spot men who attain them. 

5. Promote your award program—what- 
ever its nature—throughout the year. Keep 
it dangling in front of the men continu- 
ously. Use publicity in house organs, per- 
sonal letters from the sales chief, special 
mailings, frequent mention in sales meet- 
ings and conventions. Don’t forget promo- 
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On Tour: Todd Co., Rochester, N. Y.. 

awards this trophy for a month to the 

sales zone scoring the highest per cent 
of quota. 


Ring for Bell-ringers: The “President’s 

Ring” above is awarded to Toledo Scale 

Co. men who hit 200% of quota for three 

years. It is gold, and jeweled. A plain 

gold ring goes to two-year winners; a 

silver ring to those qualifying for the 
first time. 


tion pieces to the men’s wives. 

Example: Johns-Manville Corp., N. Y., 
believes outstanding salesmen ought to be 
rewarded with both prizes and _ honors. 
Membership in the company ‘Winners 
Club” is the top annual honor for any J-M 
salesman, and they all shoot for it; but 
they are encouraged right through the year 
with cash awards too. 

Three or four seasonal contests are run 
each year with a wide variety of small cash 
prizes. Points accumulated in these qualify 
the best men for participation in the annual 
over-all contest. The few final winners in 
this get not only a trip to Bermuda or 
something of the sort, they also automati- 
cally become “Winners Club’ members. 
Last year eight men joined the club, bring- 
ing the total to 53 for the five years that 
the club has existed. 

The 53 are not all salesmen, however. 
A few company officers are elected by the 
club. A district manager also gets into the 
select circle if more than one of his men 
win the honor. This makes many a second- 
place salesman work doubly hard to get into 
the club so that his manager can get in 
also. The net result is that the club brings 
top salesmen into closer contact with some 
of the company’s officers as well as its 
“marked men.” 

And these “marked men” get a good deal 
of special recognition. When they join the 
club at the end of each year their names 
and pictures are spread on an announcement 
that goes to every man in the sales organi- 
zation. Their names thereafter are starred 
on company lists. They get certificates. 
They sit at separate tables in all district 
and general company conventions and are 
put into the spotlight in other ways. Too, 
“Winners Club” members get first con- 
sideration for promotions. They are win- 
ners, and the company doesn’t forget it. 

6. Don't forget the honor award idea 
works just as well as a group award as it 
does for individuals. Many companies use 
honor competitions among their various 
branch offices. 

Example: Todd Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
has three zone trophies, in A, B, & C 
classifications (with offices grouped to make 
competition as even as possible), which 
travel about from month to month, each 
going to the office making highest per cent 
of quota. 

Example: Snap-On Tools Corp., Ken- 
osha, Wis., sponsors three ‘Sales-to-Quota”’ 
plaques in three groups, which are awarded 
to winning branches in each class for each 
quarter. To win the trophy permanently, 
a branch must win it three of the four 
quarters in a year. If no branch succeeds 
in doing so, the plaque for any year re- 
mains the property of the branch which 
wins it during the last quarter of the year. 
The name of the winning branch is in- 
scribed on the plaque beside the numbered 
designation of the quarter in which the 
award was won. 

7. After winners have been determined 
for any year, be sure the president of the 
company sends a personal letter of con- 
gratulation to each successful contestant— 
even though he may also make the actual 
presentation. 

Such a letter will be treasured by the 
recipient and shown to his friends and 
family. Besides gratifying the natural de- 
sire for fame, the letter proves that he is 
more than a cog in an impersonal machine, 
that “the boss’’ has an eye on him and is 
not grudging of well-deserved praise. 

8. If you're in doubt about how to set 
up an honor awards system, the “club” idea 
is always workable. It has been tested 
widely, has proved amazingly successful 
almost everywhere it is used, and it permits 
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IN PRESENTATION WATCHES 


INDUSTRIAL EXECUTIVES wanting 
something above-the-ordinary in award 
watches have naturally chosen Hamiltons. 
Their men know that if it’s a Hamilton it’s 
America’s finest watch—-and therefore a 
worthy tribute to their satisfactory service. 
Hamilton makes no watches with fewer than 
17 jewels, with less than precious metal 
cases. Now we offer two new ideas specifi- 
cally geared to presentation and prize use: 


T The new Hamilton reversible OTIS 
(right). A slight pressure from the side, a 
flip of the finger—and over she goes, dial 
down! A perfect place for an award inscrip- 
tion, an emblem, a monogram. The back of 
the watch itself, as well as the back of the 
reversible case, may be used for inscription 
purposes. 17 jewels. 14K gold filled, natural 
yellow only. With 14K applied gold nu- 


meral dial, black or silver finish, $65, 


2 Personalized Dials! Here are the first 
custom-built pocket watch dials. In place 
of customary numerals, 18K applied gold 
letters, numerals, stars or markers may be 
arranged on the dial as desired —firm name, 
contestant’s name, or what you wish, 


See your jeweler about the new OTIS and 
Hamilton’s personalized dials. Or write us 
for information and folder of new Hamilton 
models. Hamilton Watch Company, 839 
Columbia Avenue, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


AMONG USERS OF HAMILTONS AS AWARDS ARE: 


Aluminum Co. of America Johns-Manville Corp 
Cadillac Motor Car Co. Kohler Manufacturing Co. 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale Co National Cash Register Co. 
Frigidaire Company Packard Motor Car Co. 
General Baking Co. Pro-phy-lae-tic Brush Co. 
Hammermill Paper Co. S. K. F. Industries 

H. J. Heinz Co. The Sherwin-Williams Co. 
The Hoover Co, Willard Storage Battery Co. 


HAMILTON 


Mee W alehe of Kaiload Accuracy 
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the use of good interest-stimulating names, 
the development of emblems, the use of the 
“graded awards” principle, etc. 

Alternative is a ‘lodge’ arrangement, 
with various ‘‘degrees."’ Some honor award 
is given for the attainment of each succes- 
sive degree, the magnitude of the honor, or 
the value of the prize, increasing as sales- 
men fight their way up the scale. 

Example Bendix Home Appliances, 
Inc., South Bend, Ind., this year promoted 
a “Hi-Flyers Club” in which salesmen were 
awarded bronze pins for selling five home 
laundries, silver pins for ten sales, a solid 
gold pin for 25 sales, and a diamond- 
studded honor pin for the sale of 50 ma- 
chines. The first salesman in each division 
throughout the country to report ten sales 
within a given period received free trans- 
portation by air for a special trip to the 
factory. 

9. Make your awards something worth 
striving for. If you use presentation certi- 
ficates, they should be as thick and flossy 
and impressive looking as bonds, with gold 
seals and ribbons and all the trimmings 
within the limits of good taste. If you 
offer merchandise awards (on a year-around 
point system, for example) with so many 
points exchangeable for a variety of house- 
hold and personal articles, use only well- 


known branded merchandise of first grade. 
Not only does this make your plan more 
promotable, but it increases the fun of 
winning. 

Example: Fuller Brush Co. has an an- 
nual award of Community Plate silver to 
branch managers making a certain quota. 
The original award was a 50-piece set of 
flatware. After a number of men had won 
this, a continuation set was added. Year 
by year other alternates were offered, in- 
cluding glassware, and china, electrical ap- 
pliances, etc. 

10. No matter what variety of awards 
you offer otherwise, have one outstanding 
honor which can be won only by excep- 
tional sales achievement. For this award, 
use an outstanding prize: A present of 
stock in the company, an automobile, a fine 
watch, a chest of silver, an insurance policy. 

Example: One appliance company offers 
its two star producers a choice of shares 
of stock in the firm or its money equivalent 
toward the purchase of any valuable article 
he may select. “In every instance they 
chose the stock. A man who feels that he 
is a part owner certainly outdoes himself 
to break his sales record next year. He 
becomes deeply concerned not alone with 
volume of business, but with what is more 
important, profitable business.” 


How De Long Hook & Eye Avoids 
Being “Lost in the Shuffle” 


Longer profit items don’t overshadow its notions line since this 


firm unselfishly helps retailers train their salespeople. 


Is it a small unit, apt to be lost among 
other higher-priced items on which the 
profit is larger? 

De Long Hook & Eye Co., Philadelphia, 
was confronted with both these obstacles. 
The 50-year-old manufacturer makes, in 
addition to its original hook and eye, a 
variety of pins, shoulder straps, snaps, tape, 
and sanitary napkins. All are small wares, 
notions, bought—generally—“on impulse.” 
Yet in 1937 De Long did the largest busi- 
ness in its history. Sales this year are well 
ahead of last year. 

“Helpfulness” is the slogan and policy 
that has brought this record-breaking vol- 
ume. De Long helps its own representa- 
tives with sales bulletins, charts, and 
booklets. It helps jobber salesmen sell to 
their retail outlets, and then it helps retail 
salespeople do a better job with consumers. 

The program originated in 1934. Charles 
R. Wiers, De Long's vice-president in 
charge of sales and advertising, took a tour 
of discovery all over the country that year. 
He was neither selling nor buying, but 
“just looking around.” He visited innu- 
merable jobbing and wholesale houses, 
talked with salesmen, watched them work, 
observed their methods and outlook, 

He returned from the trip with a firm 
conviction that most of them needed help, 
and a with a great desire to supply that 
help, “Selling Hints,” De Long's “inspira- 
tional” bulletin, was the result. It now 
goes to company salesmen, to jobber sales- 
men handling small wares, and also to 
salesmen of any dry goods or drug whole- 
sale house who ask for it. 

The semi-monthly bulletin has grown to 
a circulation of 4,000. Salesmen have taken 
time to write Mr. Wiers about it, to ask 
for a copy lost or mislaid, and to request 
that their addresses be changed on the mail- 
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ing list when they move, so that they won't 
miss a single issue. This response, he feels, 
indicates the bulletin’s value. De Long 
offers this service to wholesalers, but does 
not push it, letting them decide on its 
usefulness. 

A similar indirect sales booster consists 
of booklets. The first, “How to Plan for 
Better Merchandising,” is designed for the 
wholesaler to distribute to smaller retailers. 
Its utility has not been narrowed by limita- 
tion only to the sale of De Long products. 
Such subjects as store appearance, store ar- 
rangement, displays, inventory, personnel, 
and training are covered. 

De Long has avoided the pitfall of pass- 
ing out these booklets in haphazard fashion. 
The company writes to jobbers or whole- 
salers outlining its plan and enclosing a 
sample booklet. Signed by Mr. Wiers, the 
letter points out that in preparing the book- 
let, ‘““we have tried to make you the author. 

“We are really out of the picture until 
the major part of the subject has been cov- 
ered. Then we show and describe our line 
and thus make a consistent tie-up with what 
is said about the value of nationally adver- 
tised merchandise. 

“You will observe that on both the front 
and back covers ample space has been left 
to imprint your name and address. 

“It would be a mistake, as you will likely 
agree, to distribute these booklets promis- 
cuously. A better plan, as we see it—for 
either mail or personal distribution—is to 
accompany each one with a letter about the 
same as the attached on your own letter- 
head. 

“Assuming that you may look with favor 
upon this booklet, we suggest that you ask 
for a few additional copies right away. We 
further suggest that you send these out to 
a few of your more important sources of 
supply for other departments, together with 


a copy of our suggested letter. 

“What, you may now ask, is the reason 
for our suggestions somewhat out of the 
ordinary ? 

“First, to have you acquaint certain of 
your supply sources—outside of notions— 
with what we have done for you. Second, 
to ask them if they also have a booklet 
similar to ours. If not, perhaps you can 
persuade them to prepare one for you, on 
the general theme of Better Merchandising, 
with a direct application to their individual 
lines. These to be distributed by you at 
reasonable intervals after ours. 

“Thus will you accumulate and have at 
your disposal the kind of material that will 
encourage your customers to operate along 
broader and better lines. The right use 
of it all by you, with the proper emphasis, 
will enable you to contribute much to the 
training, so essential in these days, for be- 
coming more efficient sellers and more 
helpful merchants. 

“The chief urge we make is that you 
refrain from ordering even a small quantity 
of these booklets unless you actually intend 
to send them out according to a definite 
plan. The expense of preparing and print- 
ing a helper like the enclosed dictates the 
importance of putting it to good use.” 

No supply of booklets is sent except on 
direct request by the wholesaler. In the 
letter which De Long suggests the whole- 
saler write to retailers a similar brake on 
indiscriminate distribution is placed. In 
this way the retailer is made to feel that 
this is more than “another form of adver- 
tising.”” Likewise, because the booklets are 
apparently written by the wholesaler and 
bear his imprint they build good will for 
him, as well as for De Long. 

De Long's other booklet is for retail 
salespeople in the larger department stores 
to which the company sells direct. It is 
also kept strictly on a request basis of dis- 
tribution. Buyers of notions and personnel 
managers are sent a letter enclosing a copy 
of the booklet, “You—the All-Important 
Salesperson.” 


They Must Ask for Help 


If the department head sees possibilities 
in the booklet as a sales help, he is asked 
to order the number he believes he can use 
to advantage. When the order is filled De 
Long accompanies the booklets with an- 
other letter suggesting that they should not 
be distributed at random, but in connection 
with a sales meeting or training plan. 

This method has kept the booklets out 
of the routine advertising-folder class. 
Since the first of the year 29,000 of them 
have been ordered by department store ex- 
ecutives. Further, Mr. Wier has a sheaf 
of letters from buyers and training heads 
praising the assistance they have rendered, 
with details of how they have been used by 
employes. Thus company officers believe 
De Long has acquired a favorable identity 
with every store utilizing the booklets. 

Written in an informal and easy-to-digest 
manner, the booklet attempts to make each 
salesperson visualize himself as an impor- 
tant part of the store. The profit in “little” 
products is pointed out, as is the good will 
of each little link in the merchandising 
chain. 

By giving importance. to the part each 
individual plays in the selling scheme his 
sales of De Long products are increased, 
with benefit to both sides. That the idea 
is sound is demonstrated by the steady up- 
curve in De Long sales. Last year 20,000,- 
000 packages were shipped out of the 
Philadelphia plant. There is every indica- 
tion that 1938 will better that mark. 
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Whopper: At its two-hour 
shows of the new advertising 
theme Tide Water goes in for 
eye-filling effects. Here W. L. 
Doty, from the company’s 
agency, Lord & Thomas, walks 
in front of a giant replica of a 
stamp book promotion piece 
and explains how it will foster 
more travel by motor. 


How Tide Water Masses Man Power 
Behind Its Major Sales Offensives 


For six years Tide Water Associated Oil Co. has conducted “road 


show” sales meetings for dealers and dealer salespeople to win 


their support for the sales and advertising program. Attendance 


at these meetings was bigger than ever this year—and sales for °37 


reached a new high. 


it may be that radio is making us in- 

creasingly drama-conscious, it may be 

merely that in the West life has always 
had a touch of “theatre” and if a person 
or a program lacks showmanship no one is 
impressed. In any case, Tide Water Asso- 
ciated Oil Co. executives began to realize 
six years ago that preaching was out as a 
technique for making the other fellow do 
what you wanted him to, and that no mat- 
ter how good your message or how valuable 
your information, it would be better if 
you acted it out. 

This thought was the basis of the experi- 
ments which resulted in the Associated 
annual Spring merchandising campaign 
turning into a theatrical program executed 
as a complete road show. For six years 
now, Tide Water Associated has been con- 
ducting its annual dealer meetings as the- 
atrical productions, with increasing success, 
and the Associated road show has become 
an annual feature of the company’s sales 
program. 

Each year a new sales theme is stressed. 
This year it was “That Extra Something.” 
The complete production unit consisting of 
stage sets, properties, motion picture and 
lighting equipment, was prepared over a 
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lk may be the proximity of Hollywood, 
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four-month period. The company’s advertis- 
ing and sales staff developed a script cover- 
ing the two-hour presentation which in- 
cluded all phases of the merchandising 
campaign. 

The show was released March 14 and 
played for five weeks, the itinerary cover- 
ing the company’s nine western district 
headquarters: San Francisco and Eastbay, 
Los Angeles, San Jose, Fresno, Sacramento, 
Salt Lake City, Portland, Seattle and Spo- 
kane. It was scheduled to the minute for 
each point. 

Two-day meetings were held in each city. 
On the first day, the visiting headquarters 
group met with the district sales personnel. 
The visiting group consisted of P. E. Allan, 
domestic sales manager; A. M. Arlett, su- 
pervisor of sales training; W. Brunn, man- 
ager service station department; W. Doty, 
account executive of Lord & Thomas 
agency; Harold R. Deal, advertising and 
sales promotion manager; J. M. Evans, 
Luboil manager; E. C. Heinz, assistant 
white oil sales manager; Don Sears, adver- 
tising assistant. 

The general night meeting of the first 
day included the entire district personnel 
and Associated dealers gathered from all 
important district cities and towns. Large 


theatres were engaged for the show, usually 
with a seating capacity up to three or four 
thousand. The press was also invited and 
good local publicity resulted. 

The show opened with music and was 
conducted in rapid-fire manner from begin- 
ning to end. The announcer established 
the sales theme of the year—“That Extra 
Something’’—and_ introduced Harold R. 
Deal, the advertising and sales promotion 
manager who is given much of the credit 
for originating the road show sales meeting 
idea. : 

Mr. Deal was master of ceremonies while 
a succession of acts showed how Associated 
is “building good-will in 1938.” “Catering 
to Women Motorists” was the theme of a 
skit. Then a typical Associated public ad- 
dress job was reproduced for the benefit of 
the dealers and sales personnel. A simu- 
lated Associated radio “‘sportcast’’ intro- 
duced the current season's track and field 
broadcasts, regular Associated sportcasters 
working in typical booths giving a realistic 
performance. 

The company message on Aviation ethyl 
gasoline was presented as an office skit, the 
sales manager talking to the advertising 
manager on how best to advertise it this 
year, followed by the actual advertising 
blown up to jumbo size on the stage. All 
advertising exhibits were blown up in this 
way with a full-size replica of a 24-sheet 
poster displayed in a panel. The stage set 
was in three units, occupying a space 30 
feet wide, 17 feet high and 12 feet deep, 
with the “black out” idea utilized to keep 
the production brisk and interesting. Each 
unit had a separate curtain, and as soon as 
one curtain came down the next went up. 

Product developments were covered by 
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sound motion pictures—for instance, one 
on the manufacture of Aviation ethyl gas— 
and the merits of Cycol and Veedol were 
got over by means of a debate between 
Associated’s Luboil manager and the local 
district manager. The audience was called 
in to judge, a ventriloquist dummy criti- 
cized the decision, favoring the local man 
and the debate ended in a draw with the 
point put over that the dealer should push 
both products A_ skit on Associated’s 
“Certified Clean Comfort Station” as a 
good-will builder drew kibbitzing com- 
ment from the ventriloquist’s dummy. 

Associated’s poster stamp program was 
introduced with a giant replica of the stamp 
book given by Associated dealers to motor- 
ists who will be encouraged to travel more 
in order to collect Associated “Stamps of 
the West to fill the book. 

Next the sales and advertising procedure 
book, a 12-foot replica of the yearly manual 
known as the Red Book, was exhibited, 
then the show was turned over to the dis- 
trict sales manager who localized the mes- 
sage for his district personnel. 

The “moral” drawn from the play's en- 
tertainment by P. E. Allen was, “How a 
little extra training and a little extra show- 
manship and a little extra effort make a big 
difference in results,” thus hammering 
home the show's “extra something’ theme. 

Second day of the sales meeting was 
given over to a review of the sales pro- 
gram dramatized in the show. The meet- 
ing included all salesmen and sales agents 


of the district personnel. The 1938 pro- 


gram was amplified and elaborated on with 
“That Extra Something” theme stressed in 
all home office executive talks. 

The object of the show type of meeting 
is to get away from the old preaching type 
of “what to do and how to do it” confer- 
ence—and to do it by the promise of enter- 


tainment to win attendance; by subtle and 
dramatic presentation of the company’s 
message to both hold the interest of the 
sales personnel and to get over the amount 
and kind of sales education desired, stimu- 
lating enthusiasm and conveying ideas. 

Associated dealers are all independent 
The fact that attendance at the 1938 meet- 
ing was 25% better than the previous year 
for the entire territory, and that 1937 was 
the best year in the history of the com- 
pany, leads officers to believe that they have 
hit upon the right method of conveying 
their sales messages to the field sales per- 
sonnel. 

The success of the road show is leading 
the company to carry the campaign pro- 
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P. E. Allan, Tide 
Water Associated sales 
manager, presents Dis- 
trict Manager Harry 
Jackson, of Seattle, 
with the company’s 
bronze plaque in rec- 
ognition of years “as- 
sociated in service.” 
This is just one of 
many ways in which 
the firm builds em- 
ploye and dealer 
loyalty 


gram into the newest Associated territories 
of Idaho, Nevada and Arizona, with dupli- 
cated meetings on a smaller scale conducted 
by district personnel in the more remote 
localities. Where it is not practicable to 
take the road show into a territory, key men 
from such points are called in to the nearest 
district centre. 

The three-stage production required 3,000 
pounds of scenery. This and the sound 
motion picture equipment required two 
trucks to transport. The sales cavalcade 
included a staff of eight “performers’— 
the company executives and personnel listed 
above—as well as a technical crew of five 
men. Transportation was systematically 
handled, with the three tons of equipment 
condensed into a mobile unit. Personnel 
of the sales show traveled overnight by rail 
between the central district cities. 

The district sales managers are given 
considerable initiative in the details of the 
annual Spring merchandising campaign. 
For instance, it is left to their discretion 
whether to include families of personnel 
in the invitations to the show. In about 
half the cases, families were included. 

A unique feature of the 1938 Associated 
road show was the form of the program. 
This was a sales tag with “That Extra 
Something” on one side, the program on 
the other. During the period of the meet- 
ing, dealers wore ‘That Extra Something” 
tags in their buttonholes. 

In addition to its Spring merchandising 
program, Associated conducts a Fall pro- 
gram tieing-in with the football season. 
This also is dramatized. Last September 
this was presented so as to be suitable for 
dealers and the public and converted also 
to radio. It was given over the Columbia 


As soon as one of Tide Water’s 
three stage units “blacks out” an- 
other lights up and the show pro- 
ceeds without a halt. The ven- 
triloquist’s dummy—at right, in 
box between stage and audience 

-maintains a flow of wise cracks, 
in which are mixed a sound sales 
lesson. He laid dealers in the 
aisles, took away the curse of 

over-seriousness. 


network on the Pacific Coast. The program 
included sports writers, with Andy Devine 


as a feature. It was participated in by the 
Pacific Coast Conference of Football 
Coaches and Independent football coaches 
on the Coast, and with Sterling Young’s 
band helping, turned out to be the biggest 
West Coast radio program of 1937. One- 
hour radio broadcasts originated in San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Portland 
and Spokane. 

At the time this article was prepared, 
plans for a similar meeting for this year 
had not been completed. 


The center portion of the stage is pic- 

tured as it displayed a blow-up of an 

outdoor poster. Such exhibits punctu- 
ated the skits and playlets. 
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PUBLIC SPEAKER 
*‘A speech must be leav- 
ened with laughter if you 


hope to keep an audience 
with you.’’ 


LAWYER 
*“‘A good story has won 
many a case for me.”” 


EDUCATOR 
**Sugar-coated instruction 
is more likely to stick in the 

student’s memory.’’ 


SALES MANAGER 
**Drive home the point with 
a good story’’ is my motto. 


EXECUTIVE 
**A little humor is a great 
aid in getting along with my 
associates and employees.’’ 


ACA 


MINISTER 
“It’s no sin to smile! | 
weave good stories into 
my sermons and informal 
talks.’” 


~ 
($e 
Vaxe 
ba 
X 
DOCTOR 
‘‘A cheerful bedside man- 


ner is often worth more than 
medicine.’’ 


Woe 

\ 

p? A 

CLUB WOMAN 

**l've learned in my expe- 
rience as a club speaker 
that women do appreciate 

humor."’ 


AND YOU'LL WIN 
YOUR POINT / 


AUGHTER stimulates ACTION. 
It breaks down barriers; 
smoothes troubled waters; annihi- 
lates antagonisms; converts foes and 
wins friends. The problem, of course, 
is to find precisely the right story 
for the right time and place. To meet 
this need we have long planned a 
regular encyclopedia of humor. And 
now we're ready to go to press with 
America’s BIG Fun Book—The 
Treasury of Modern Humor. 

Here, in a thousand closely-packed 
pages, we give you the very cream 
of the country’s humor— jokes, anec- 
dotes, stories, comic poems, toasts, 
introductions— 


Thousands of Laughs 
for YOU to Use 


You've seen other collections of 
humor. But nothing like this. Here 
we offer more material than you 
would expect to find in half-a-dozen 
ordinary books. And material you 
can put right to work. Everything 
classified and indexed so you can find 
just what you want when you need 
it. This was planned and designed as 
a $5 book, but we are accepting ad- 
vance orders at only $3.95. Prompt- 
ly on publication the price goes to 
$5. ACT NOW and save $1.05! 


DICTIONARY OF DEFINITIONS: More than 2,000 perti- 
nent (and impertinent!) definitions, arranged alphabeti- 


‘ 


1,024 paces oF 


Here is the standard reference work 
of American Humor. A wealth of 
material that is New, Bright, Enter- 
taining and above all, Usable. 


ORDER NOW AND SAVE °*42 


PRICE ON S$ CO 
PUBLICATION -_ 


——— 
ADVANCE ORDERS 
ACCEPTED AT ONLY 


"295 


the Bat to The Ballad of Captain Kidd. Yes, and a choice 


collection of new ones, too! 


cally. Examples: Bore—one who opens his mouth and puts 


his feats in it; Politician—one who stands for what he thinks 


the voters will fall for. 


GEMS OF HUMOR: The funniest stories, 
sketches in the English language. Classics of all time 


grouped here for your convenience. 


2,500 NEW FUNNY STORIES: A brand-new collection, 


TOASTS FOR ALL OCCASIONS: One of the most com- 
plete collections of toasts ever published. A feature that is 
really a book in itself, 


essays and 


24 CLEVER WAYS TO INTRODUCE A SPEAKER: We are 
all called on now and then to present some friend or ac- 
quaintance to an audience. Here are some practical sugges- 
tions to make your introduction memorable. 


including the favorite anecdotes of more than 150 celeb- 


rities. Complete subject index enables you to find a story 


quickly for any occasion or situation. 


187 COMIC POEMS: All your old favorites from Casey at 


MAXWELL DROKE, Publisher 


1014 North Pennsylvania Street 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Insure the success of 


1938 


FRE 


your next speech. 


How to organize 
speech material and 
present it effectively. 


‘\ This book FREE if re- 
\\_s mittance accompanies 

w \ ; aes 
' your order for The 


Treasury of Modern 
Humor at special 
price of $3.95. Money- 
back guarantee. 


e---- TR 


18 HUMOROUS RESPONSES TO AN INTRODUCTION: 
“Getting off to a good start’’ is one of the speaker's real 
problems. In this section we suggest some graceful ways 


to “break the ice.” ‘ 


A 


America’s 
largest publisher of 
Speech Material 


MAXWELL DROKE, Publisher, Dept. S-19 
P. O. Box 611, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Promptly upon publication send me, postpaid, a copy of The Treasury 
Modern Humor at the special pre-publication price of only $3.95 (regular 
$5 value). I will either return the book in 10 days or send you remittance 
in full payment. 

Name........ ; Address 
City . Siate 
Business o+ I 
Occupation r 7 
{ Ni Mie fir” ’ ‘ fh) 
Check here it you attach remittance, entitli FREE copy of 
Sucve 4} Publ N peaking Same return py ‘ lec 4 
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WE'LL ROLL UP 
OUR SLEEVES TOO 


We believe in conventions having 
a good time (and see that they do), 
but we particularly welcome 
groups that have work to be done. 
Then we can be of greatest assis 
tance—with many comfortable 
meeting rooms, a modern audi 
torium, and the services of our 
trained convention man. Unsur- 
passed meals promptly served. 
American and European Plans. 


Special group rates. 


LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


GHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 


On the Boardwalk 


ATLANTIC CITY 


To Alert... 
™% SALESMANAGERS 


When routing through 
Central New York, re- 
member Hotel Syracuse 
is long on value, com- 
fort and service. Cen- 
trally located. Four 
attractive restaurants 

. restful accommo- 
dations. 


Rates from $3.00 single. 


HOTEL 
SYDACISE 


Fay B. Mareness, Mgr., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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success of a marketing program . 


Photo by Standard Flashlight Co., Inc., N.Y. 
Conventions, if well managed, can have a tremendously important bearing on the 


. this shot was made at Essex House, New York 


City, when U. S. Rubber Co. held the first of a series of dealer meetings in 73 cities 
to introduce a new campaign. 


A Check List to Help You 


Plan Your *39 Conventions 


(Obviously an intra-company conven- 
tion differs in the details of management 
from a convention of dealers or job- 
bers, for example, or from the type of 
general convention made up of delegates 
who are not all connected with one com- 
pany. In the following check list, there- 
fore, some points will and some will not 
apply to the particular kind of conven. 
tion you may be planning. No matter 
what your convention problem happens 
to be at the moment, this check list 
should prove useful in answering the 
ever-important question, “What do you 
suppose we've forgotten that’s terribly 
important?” 

Thousands and thousands of dollars 


are spent on conventions every year by 
individual marketing 
behalf of their own salesmen, dealers 
and distributors, and by those same or- 
ganizations through many of their trade 


organizations, in 


and professional associations. Conven- 
tions costing $10,000 and up are common 
events in American business. With so 


much money being invested—and often 
so much future accomplishment resting 
on the success of a meeting—-running a 
convention should be regarded as a 
really important job, deserving of all the 
talent and time and effort which a com- 
pany executive can muster to insure the 
event’s complete success. This check list 
should help you.—THe Eprrors.) 


I Selection of Convention Dates 


1. When will our meeting conflict least 
with business affairs? 

2. Can we save business time by in- 
cluding some holiday, such as Lincoln's 
Birthday, Armistice Day, or Labor Day? 

3. What end-of-season or pre-season 
days could be used in mountain or shore 
resorts to gain good accommodations at 
special rates? 

4. If we are having several conventions 
—such as to introduce new models— 
should these be held on the same date, 
with a telephone hook-up to all meetings 
from the home office; or so spread the con- 
ventions out that one man or several from 
the home office can attend them all? 

5. What dates will tie in best with the 
needs of the wholesale and retail outlets 
who will be called on by our men follow- 
ing the convention? 


II Selection of Convention City 


1.* Is its geographical location conven- 
ient and desirable from the standpoint of 
economy in time and travel expense? 

2.* Are adequate hotel facilities avail- 
able and at prices our delegates (or com- 
pany) are willing to pay? 

3. What type of weather usually pre- 
vails in the city at the season selected for 
our meeting? 

4. What are the opportunities for en- 
tertainment, sport, and sight-seeing? 

5. What local cooperation is available 
(from newspapers, radio, customer com- 
panies, community organizations) ? 

6. Are any other conventions scheduled 
for the same city at the same time? (Con- 
dition to be avoided.) 

7.* What transportation facilities are 
available to and from the cities under con- 
sideration ? 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


*Notes: In a recent survey conducted by 
SALES MANAGEMENT, officers of 450 
groups which hold large conventions des- 
ignated the points starred in Section II as 
the most important in the selection of a 
convention city. “Adequate hotel facilities,” 
applied particularly, they reported, to ade- 
quate meeting rooms and hotels big enough 
to house al] delegates.- 


III Selection of Convention Hotel 


Check carefully on each of the following 
points, judging for yourself how each rates 
in importance for the size and character of 
the convention being planned. 


1. Location of the hotel with respect 
to convenience of various transportation 
facilities and adequate garage accommoda- 
tions. 


2.* Reputation and atmosphere of the 
hotel. 


3.* Reasonableness of convention rates 
for rooms and meals, judged by quality 
of accommodations in reference to stand- 
ards desired. 


4. Space and equipment factors: 

a. Roominess of lounges, lobbies and 
foyers. 

b.* Adequate number of available 
rooms to house all delegates. 

c.* Adequate number and size of 
meeting rooms, including ball room 
for banquet. Are chairs comfort- 
able? 

(Note: Don’t select a hotel where 
convention facilities are “chopped 
.up” and your convention gets lost 
going from one meeting to another.) 
d. Exhibit space adequate in size 
and character and reasonably con- 
venient to the meeting rooms in 
which business sessions are to be 
held. 

e.* Quietude, acoustics of meeting 
rooms, lighting, heating and heat 
control, ventilation, air conditioning. 
f. Facilities for recreation. 

g. Facilities for handling wives and 
children and other guests of regular 
delegates who may not attend the 
business sessions. 

h.* Auxiliary equipment, such as 
movie screen, blackboards, public ad- 
dress systems, theater curtain, spot- 
lights, etc. 

i. Suitable room for headquarters of- 
fice and publicity. 

5. Service Factors: 

a. Good housekeeping. 

b.* Experience of management in 

handling conventions. 

c.* Attitude of helpfulness and de- 

sire to serve efficiently on the part 

of hotel employes. 

d. Prompt elevator service. 

e. Promptness in handling mail, 

wires, phone calls. 

f. Proper follow-up by hotel staff on 
special instructions. 

Notes: In a survey+ conducted recently 
by SALES MANAGEMENT, 192 officers or 
chairmen of conventions which, in the last 
year, were attended by 465,000 delegates, 
voted the items starred above as the most 
important considerations in selecting a con- 
vention hotel, 

In another study,t made in May, 1938, 
among several hundred executive subscrib- 


+Company executives or hotel executives 
who would like to obtain a copy of this 
survey may do so by addressing an inquiry 
to the Readers’ Service Bureau, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, INC., 420 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 
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(FALTERING CONVENTIONS) 


There’s nothing so disheartening to an association 
secretary as a convention that loses its sizzle. 


We don’t guarantee that every convention held at the 
Hotel William Penn has been a howling success, but 
we do boast of a greater percentage of world-beaters. 


It can’t just be an accident. Maybe it’s due to our 
ably staffed sales department composed of people 
who know all of the ins-and-outs of running a suc- 
cessful meeting. (They'll lend their help from the 
moment you decide on the William Penn until the 
last delegate reaches home.) 


Maybe it’s the physical set-up of the hotel . . . the 
1,600 bright rooms with bath and circulating ice 
water, the beautiful meeting rooms, the perfect exhibit 
space, the many air-conditioned restaurants, the num- 
ber of speedy elevators. 


Whatever it is— it’s there, and it can 
help you run off a perfect convention. 
For further proof, write to C. R. 
Wilson, Sales Manager. 


Entire 17th floor (including beautiful Urban 
Roof) now available for conventions and 
displays. An additional 17,000 square feet 
of space in the lower Exhibit Hall and in ne eeerars te 
Chatterbox. PRIS SSE OE 
HS “EH 


Let 465,871 Delegates 
help you pick 
your convention hotel 


THAT makes a hotel good for conventions? Sales Management 

\ asked that last year. 192 executives, representing conventions 
attended by 465,871 delegates, answered their 71 questions. If you want 
to make a success of your convention, find out how The Traymore stacks 
up against Sules Management's survey, point for point. Ask us anything 
from the wattage of a desk lamp in a guest room to the provisions 
made for exhibiting machinery. We'll be glad to tell you about the 
slightest detail . . . The advantages of The Traymore go far beyond its 
human comforts, luxurious environment and boardwalk location. The 
Traymore offers you complete convention facilities and experience 


gained by handling hundreds of conventions, large and small. 


She 
TRAYMORE 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Bennett E. Tousley, General Manager 


je 


= 


THE CREAM AT THE TOP 


... heal quality identifies itself. Whether 


we 


it be cream, or men, or hotels, outstanding 


UU a 


performance is given top ranking. Few 
hotels in the world hold as prominent a 
place as the Stevens. To experienced world 
travelers, “The Stevens” represents the 
cream of American hospitality, a tradi- 


tion of excellence without extravagance. 


Sa 


OTTO K. EITEL, Managing Director 


3000 Rooms with Bath 
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ers to SALES MANAGEMENT, three questions 
relative to what constitutes, in their opin- 
ion, “reasonable cost’’ for the more impor- 
tant convention facilities and services, were 
answered as follows: 

“What is the top price you are willing 
to pay for single rooms with bath in con- 
vention hotels located in cities over 100,- 
000?” 


%o 
RC i eee ie 18.18 
I, ns oo aig tendearaie eas anal 22.93 
DNR nas aacuiceeoae a wame 47.73 
BO TRMOOE circisanveravnsen 11.36 
100.00 


“What is the top price you are willing 
to pay for convention luncheons? 


% 
Ce ee ek ee 28.57 
RR 5a cacao. oe eae eles areas 54.76 
Se 16.67 
100.00 


“What is the top price you are willing 
to pay for convention dinners?” 


% 
RED on baud Goudscaweeee 12.20 
SEED sé on-aie a ebbe wulwe vice 68.29 
SN CE a ea wae etwas eee webu 19.51 
100.00 


IV General Management: 
(Good Rules to Follow) 


1. Select as general convention man- 
ager someone who is really qualified by 
ability and experience to handle the job. 

2. Give general manager sufficient -man- 
power for all committee work. 

3. Start convention plans far enough 
ahead of time to insure adequate prepa- 
ration for a successful meeting. 

4. Decide whether you're going to in- 
vite wives and children of delegates to 
attend, and if so, arrange a definite pro- 
gram of entertainment for them while the 
men are busy. 

5. Appoint special committees to 
handle the detail of every important phase 
of the convention: Tickets and Registra- 
tion, Program, Entertainment, Ladies Com- 
mittee, Publicity, Finance, Resolutions, Ex- 
hibits, Nominations, Attendance, Hotels 
and Transportation, Hospitality, etc. 


V Transportation: 


1. Committee should assemble all de- 
tails of special transportation rates, tickets, 
etc., to send out with initial announce- 
ments, 

2. If special autos, buses, or boats are 
required for some special event during the 
convention, the committee should assume 
full responsibility. 

3. Have a transportation desk at the 
meeting, with a clerk who can answer 
questions, order tickets, make reservations, 
exchange tickets, etc. 


VI Convention Promotion: 
(Good Rules to Follow) 


Obviously the type of meeting being 
held determines whether substantial attend- 
ance promotion is necessary. None at all 
need be done in intra-company meetings, 
except whatever seems practical from the 
standpoint of stimulating curiosity, inter- 
est and enthusiasm for important new 
product, marketing program, advertising, 
etc., announcements to be made. 

In cases where attendance is to be vol- 
untary on the part of delegates: 

1. See that program committee makes 
available as far in advance as possible in- 
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formation on speakers and special conven- 
tion features, publicity concerning which 
will make prospective delegates eager to 
attend. 

2. Plan series of mailings to get ad- 
vance _— registrations. Dramatize them. 
Give plenty of thought and work to a 
complete, correct, and comprehensive mail- 
ing list. Advance registration is tremen- 
dously important in getting a convention 
off to a flashy start. 

3. Utilize publicity material available 
through railroads, airlines, hotels, etc., to 
promote attendance. 

4. Develop contacts with “key” men 
and organizations who can and will influ- 
ence attendance of other individuals or 
groups. 

5. Make use of the services of the con- 
vention manager of the hotel; he’s had 
years of experience in promoting and op- 
erating conventions, and it’s to his advan- 
tage to get out a big attendance. 

(Some hotels have excellent convention 
managers who exert every effort to get a 
convention, but when the convention goes 
into session, they are out of town getting 
other conventions. ) 


VII Program: 
(Good Rules to Follow) 


1. Settle well in advance upon some 
general theme and/or slogan for your 
meeting. Name it. 

2. Set up the program so that it is 
well balanced from the standpoint of sub- 
ject matter covered. 

3. Select capable speakers and instruct 
them succinctly on time allotted, place and 
time of address. Select at least one speaker 
who is currently in the public eye—one 
who is getting publicity. He may occasion- 
ally turn out not to be as good as the 
build-up, but he will certainly stimulate 
attendance. 

4. Select chairmen for all sessions; see 
that they get complete instructions, includ- 
ing time schedules, and data on speakers 
they are to introduce. 

5. Don't schedule too many heavy fea- 
tures one after another; plan for change 
of pace. 

6. See that time is allotted for frequent 
“seventh-inning stretches.”’ 

7. If motion pictures or slide films are 
to be used, put someone in charge of this 
part of the program to check operator, 
screen, lights, cues, etc. Have a preview 
of this part of the program before the 
convention opens to see that all mechani- 
cal devices are working properly, that 
screen is in focus, etc. 

8. Don't make up a convention entirely 
of talks if you can help it. Use stunts, 
mystery, showmanship, drama, surprises. 

9. Prepare final program for printer in 
plenty of time to insure delivery well in 
advance of final registration and call to 
order. 

10. If dramatizations are a part of the 
program, appoint both a stage manager and 
property man. 


VIII Entertainment: 
(Good Rules to Follow) 


1. Adapt your entertainment to your 
audience. 

2. Be governed in what you select for 
entertainment by the rules of good taste. 

3. If costumes are to be used, see that 
hotel provides a suitable dressing room. 

4. Make a rigid time schedule for your 
entertainment features so they do not in- 
terfere with the more serious parts of the 
program. 
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NEW YORK 
Hl capovantenrs 


@ The Belmont Plaza because of its convenient location 
is hotel headquarters for leading advertising and sales 
executives. You'll always meet someone you know here. 

Just a few blocks from Grand Central Terminal and 
in the heart of the advertising district, at the Belmont 
Plaza you're right in the center of things. 

Two. excellent, popular-priced restaurants—the Pine 
Room and the famous Glass Hat, one of New York’s 
smartest cocktail, dining and dancing rooms. 

800 spacious well appointed rooms, each with both tub 
and shower, radio and full length mirror from $3.00. 
Several fine private rooms available for luncheons, 
dinners, meetings or small convention groups. 


HOTEL 


Belmont Plaza 


Lexington Avenue at 49th Street, New York 


John H. Stember, Manager 


National Hotel Management Company, -Inc. +3 
Ralph Hitz, President 


CHICAG o's 
( t; y ly L4 ti, 
DEARBORN AT JACKSON BLVD. 


Only half « block from State Street shopping 
center -directly across from the United States 
Post Office and Federal Building. One block 
from Financial District and Board of Trade-easy 
eccess to all railroad stations end wholesale mar- 
ket district. Its perfect locetion ts one of the 
reasons why so many visitors choose 


HOTEL GREAT NORTHERN | 


One of the 16 ALBERT PICK HOTELS 


The Marshall Field Estate hes spared no expense 
in trensforming the Greet Northern into 
Chicago's hotel of tomorrow...completely 
modernized, redecorated and retur- 

nished. ..featuring every fine ser- 
vice and facility. 


7a ee 


400 BATHS Ann 


HAROLD R. PETERSEN, Mgr. 


400 ROOMS $250, 


Hn Dah se SPA 
=? 
2 
= 
~~ 
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‘ yi 
TORONTO 


MONTREAL 


WINNIPEG 
LONDON, Eng 


REGINA 
CALGARY 
EOMONTON 
VANCOUVER 


5. If the meeting is very large, test the 
acoustics of the ball room or other meet- 
ing place to see that everyone can see and 
hear 


6. Arrange to have checks for payment 
of entertainers re ady when program is over. 
IX Tickets, Badges, Registration: 

(Good Rules to Follow) 


1. Provide enough desks and clerks for 
several hours before the meeting is opened, 
to take care of late registrations without a 
jam. 


2. Provide lapel badges which carry the 


name of the delegate, and any other in- 
formation needed for quick identification: 


Is at its best in this comfort- 
able, conveniently located 
hotel, where service and 
good food are a byword. 


HOTEL 


ennox 


9TH AND WASHINGTON 
Over 50% of all rooms $3.50 or 
less, single; $5.00 or less, double 


’ - 
MARKETING CENTERS 
SALES CENTERS 


TRADING AREAS 


and Black and White Outline 
Maps designed especially for 
sales executives 


USED BY HUNDREDS OF 
LEADING MANUFACTURERS 


Send for price lists 
and illustrated circulars 


HAGSTROM COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


New York, N. Y. 


20 Vesey Street 


Established 1916 
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Piel Bros. brewery, Brooklyn, kept its salesmen’s convention mystified with such 


“pictures” as this. 


When the black crepe paper was taken off point-of-sale displays 


were revealed. 


City of residence, company connection, etc. 
(Note: This is a tremendous aid to the 
publicity staff as well as a means for get- 
ting delegates to mix.) 

3. In the case of meetings requiring 
registration fees on the part of each in- 
dividual guest, use ticket-books with tear- 
offs to be taken at the meeting door for 
each session. 

Have all material needed, including 
program, badges, etc., in an_ envelope. 
Number the coupon books and put the 
number on the registration card. There 
has never been a convention where coupon 
books did not get lost. This system makes 
them easy to locate and makes it easy to 
balance cash registrations by book numbers. 


X Exhibits: 
(Good Rules to Follow) 

1. Have Exhibit Committee chairman 
check all details of space available, etc., 
well in advance of the meeting. 

2. If carpenters, porters, or sign paint- 
ers will be required to help put up the 
exhibit, see that they are available either 
through the hotel, or on the outside. 

3. Be sure of adequate outlets for 
lighting, etc. Make rules for height of 
exhibits to prevent one from obstructing 
another. 

4. See that exhibit materials are shipped 
to the place of meeting in plenty of time 
to allow for unpacking and set-up. 

5. Ship exhibits in cases or containers 
which can be retained for re-use after the 
meeting for the purpose of shipping ma- 
terials either to next meeting-place or back 
to point of origin. Arrange in advance 
for Storage space. 

6. See that exhibits are publicized in 
advance publicity, in the printed program, 
and from the speakers’ platform during 
the meeting to encourage delegates to en- 
joy and utilize them. 

7. If exhibit involves valuable materials, 
see that one or more persons are pro- 
vided to take charge during the hours the 
exhibits are open and to see that the rooms 
are locked at night. Instruct these persons 
properly so they can answer questions put 
by delegates about any part of the exhibit. 


XI Publicity: 
(Good Rules to Follow) 


1. If you want maximum publicity for 
your convention, put a trained newspaper- 
man in charge—preferably someone who 
knows the local newspapers well. 


2. Arrange for a press room properly 


supplied with telephones, typewriters, etc. 

3. See that manuscripts of as many 
speeches as possible are available to the 
publicity manager before the meeting opens 
—also photographs of all important per- 
sonnel to appear at the meeting. 

4. If the meeting is very large, try to 
furnish one or two assistants for the pub- 
licity manager—men who have a wide ac- 
quaintance among the delegates who can 
help develop publicity opportunities. 

5. Either hire an official convention 
photographer or assign one of the pub- 
licity staff to work with newspaper photog- 
raphers in arranging pictures. 


XII Providing for the Ladies: 
(Good Rules to Follow) 


1. Give the women some type of reg- 
istration badge as well as the men. 

2. If the ladies are not to attend any 
of the business sessions, arrange a program 
for them which will give them an option 
on what they're to do with their time. 

3. Consult the hotel about suitable 
recreation facilities for women, short scenic 
tours, etc. 

4. See that the ladies have a bulletin 
board of their own announcing entertain- 
ment features specially for them. 

5. If possible, provide a lounge room 
in the hotel which can serve as a general 
meeting-place for the women. 


XIII Miscellaneous Items 


1. If a complete transcript of the con- 
vention is needed, provide for suitable 
service well in advance. 

2. If any booklets, pamphlets, or other 
materials are to be passed out during the 
meeting, make some one person respon- 
sible for arrangements on these. 

3. Have an understanding in advance 
with the hotel about tipping the waiters, 
porters, and others. 

4. Don’t forget to take care of the de- 
tails on any trophies, presentations, or 
awards to be made from the platform. 

5. If merchandise or samples are to be 
shown either in the meeting or in the ex- 
hibits, make one person responsible for in- 
ventory lists, packing and unpacking, in- 
surance, etc. 

6. Do your men need notebooks during 
the meeting? If so, pass them out at the 
time of registration. 

7. See that meeting rooms are properly 
equipped with ice water, ash trays, public 
address systems, tables. etc. 
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Quota Board Tells All About 
Contests at a Glance 


Pat Johnson, general sales manager of 
Puget Sound Power & Light Co., Seattle, 
uses a quota board which reveals instantly 
merchandise deliveries and the progress of 
sales campaigns. 

The board's upper half gives a week by 
week picture of sales. Under a cross tabu- 
lation of the 12 months are squares for 
each of the year's 52 weeks. Each square 
represents the sale of 20 pieces of equip- 
ment. A scale perpendicularly aligned at 
the left of the squares aids in computing 
the sales curve when a lesser number of 
equipment sales are to be recorded. A cord 
is run through staples in the squares to 
indicate each week's sales as measured 
against the scale. Different colored cords 
designate sales of ranges, refrigerators, 
water heaters, and another cord gives their 
combined total. 

The company works on a schedule of 
eight-week sales campaigns throughout the 
year. A low position of an indicator cord 
shows the week-long “breathing spells” 
which punctuate each drive. Names of 
these various campaigns are filled-in above 
the eight squares, or weeks, which they 
cover. 

A button-headed tack, giving the sales 
figure for the past week in number of units 
sold, terminates the cord while another 
weekly sales record is in the making. This 
is done to present the latest sales news in 
the most readily apparent form, although 
the eye easily takes in the number of units 
sold by the level of the cord within the 
square. 

Cumulative figures are recorded on the 
board’s lower half. Cross-tabulation of 
months and alignment of squares to indi- 
cate weeks is continued. In this instance, 
each square represents the sale of 250 
pieces of equipment, and the tracer cord 
presents the cumulative record collectively 
and by the three types of equipment. 

A quota line is inked-in. On the 1937 
board reproduced the total is 23% above 
quota. 

A “quota clock’’ and a “time clock” at 
the top of the board reveal the per cent of 
quota which has been attained in the 
amount of time which has elapsed in the 
current campaign. 
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HERE IS BLANK’S NEW CATALOG. 
NO COVER THIS YEAR. CHEAPEN- 
ING THEIR LINE, AREN’T THEY? 


THAT’S THE IMPRESSION | GOT. 
i THINK THEY MUST BE SLIPPING. 


Keep your catalog ALIVE with a cover 


HE COMPETITION among catalogs 

for existence is terrific. Deprive one 
of them of the eye-appeal and protec- 
tion of an attractive cover, and you sign 
its death warrant before it registers 
with your prospect. 


Hammermill Cover is keeping many a 
sales message alive today so that there 
may be sales tomorrow. Its many rich 
and brilliant colors are making attrac- 
tive backgrounds for interesting designs 
that get and hold attention. Its durabil- 
ity in use is assuring longer life for 
booklets and catalogs. Its easy print- 
ability is saving money in production. 


Cloak your booklets with Hammermill 
Cover. Standardize on it, and you will 
save money. Because it is alike on both 


sides in color and printing qualities, it 


COVER 


BY THE MAKERS OF HAMMERMILL BOND 


Name 


permits the economy of ‘“work-and- 
turn”’ press runs. Its moderate price is 
based on large-scale production, made 
possible by nation-wide distribution. 


MAIL COUPON for new 6x9 sample book 
of Hammermill Cover Papers. Its 48 pages, 
Dura-Glo bound, are tab-indexed for easy 
reference. Helps you visualize quickly col- 
ors, weights and finishes of the 712 items 
in which Hammermill Cover can be ob- 
tained by your printer. 


Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. SM-Oc 


Please send me, without charge, the new 
sample book of Hammermill Cover Papers. 


Position 
(Please attach to business letterhead) 
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Meme: 
Sales off 37% in Middle West 


Put 15 men on detail to dealers. Check position 
new displays—of stock. Do dealers know new 
sales story? Why lack of push? 

Other angles—is new package size wrong? 
Start men on house to house getting consumer 
reactions. Call ad agency. Call distribs. 

Where can | get 10 men to explain new deal 
to retail trade in Columbus right away? 


. 7 OU’ VE seen this memo.Y ou’ve prob- 


ably written it some time or other. 


If I only had ten men for ten days to 
put on that Columbus job — sounds 
pretty familiar! 

You know how often your sales force 
needs instant expansion for an emer- 


HAS Tilo 


gency job. You know your salesmen 
cannot assume special detailing assign- 
ments and do them justice without 
seriously disrupting normal sales 
functions. 

Where do you get the necessary added 
manpower? Do you get it—or do you 
have to sit back and wish you had it? 

Let’s take the Columbus job . . . ten 
men for only ten days. Just any ten men 
won't solve your problem. You've got 
to have trained men to represent your 
product—efficient on first line emergency 
work! You've got to have Manpower! 

That’s where Ross Federal Research 
Corporation enters your picture. We 
supply additional manpower fast! 

At your telephone are 3700 articulate 
men in over 2000 cities, towns and vil- 
lages ready to take over any part of your 
detailing job... to handle it exclusively 
as you want it handled. 

They will make trade contacts. Present 
your product to dealers. Make installa- 
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tions at point of sale. Accept orders for 
accounts of designated jobbers. 

They will conduct inventory checks. 
Make analyses in conjunction with 
special merchandising or test cam- 
paigns. And—all phases of confidential 
research are fully within their scope. 

Each Ross man is a trained fact finder 
as a research man—a trained representa- 
tive at point of sale. He’s a responsible 
business man who will meet your strict- 
est personnel requirements. 

You need Manpower.We’ve got Man- 
power. Don’t wait until that emergency 
job comes along. Telephone or write 
our nearest office and let us show you 
that Ross Federal Research Corpora- 
tion can supply you with Manpower 
when you need it—quickly, effectively 
and cheaply—on the spot where it’s 
needed most. 


ROSS FEDERAL RESEARCH CORPORATION 


6 EAST 45TH STREET - 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES - 
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MANPOWER! 


Ross Federal Research Corporation main- 
tains its own staff from coast to coast— 
3700 men under strict executive super- 
vision from 31 key cities. 

The average Ross federal field representa- 
tive is: 

MATURE: He is 36 years old. 
REPUTABLE: He has lived 20 years in his 


own community, knows its problems, 
is well-known. 


COMPETENT: He has been trained, tested 
and employed under our supervision on 
jobs like yours. 


RESPONSIBLE: He is bonded, owns his 
own Car, is a man of property. 

With this organization, Ross Federal Re- 

search Corporation can complete a nation- 

wide, tabulated survey of facts in as little 

as 96 hours! Wouldn’t you like to know 

more about how this Manpower can 


help you? 


NEW YORK CITY 


Royal Gets Summer Sales with 
No Hoop-la or Fancy Stunts 


Hot weather sag was profitably overcome by following tried-and- 


true techniques in this “Dynamite Drive.” 


There was glory for 


hard-working branch offices in local newspaper ads. 


N a hard-bitten business year such as 

1938, Royal Typewriter Co. decided 

there was no place for hoop-la and 

trick stuff in its annual June-July- 
August special sales campaign to combat 
Summer slump. The company omitted any- 
thing like a “baseball contest’ or race be- 
tween men and between districts with all 
the weekly cheering that usually goes on 
during such events. Instead it got down 
to hard pan, called its campaign “Dynamite 
for Extra Earnings’ and centered all its 
effort on straight selling by every one of 
the 1,500 men involved 

Results were good. Sales for June and 
July rose in a Satisfactorily ascending 
curve—over the preceding months of the 
Spring—and August was “a good month” 
for Royal in spite of general business condi- 
tions. The salesmen worked for themselves, 
with a long list of merchandise prizes avail- 
able to every one of them in proportion to 
the number of sales he made. A three- 
months’ quota was assigned to each man, 
and he began to accumulate points toward 
prizes as soon as he passed the first third 
of his total quota. 

It was a campaign for the men, not their 
superiors. No merchandise awards were 
available to the 80 branch managers or the 
30 district managers (except for personal 
sales). 


Public Congratulations for All 


There was, however, a new kind of 
awards for Royal branch offices, for 
“Schedule C” dealers (each of whom oper- 
ates a store and a small crew of his own 
salesmen) and for standard dealers. These 
awards were in the form of four-column, 
nine-inch local newspaper advertisements of 
congratulation. The company ran three of 
these each month during the campaign— 
one for each branch, ‘Schedule C,” and 
standard dealer who surpassed his month's 
quota by the largest percentage in his 
classification. Even here the man factor 
stood out, for the copy included the names 
of the local head man and all his salesmen 
along with a congratulatory telegram from 
Maxwell V. Miller, sales vice-president. 

All of the advance promotion and in- 
structions to salesmen bore down hard on 
the fact that the “Dynamite” campaign was 
to contain nothing flamboyant; it was to be 
three months of redoubled sales effort on 
all the well-tried methods of getting busi- 


SALES CONTESTS 


Planning and Merchandising 


executives without charge. 
SALES CONTESTS, INC. 
Talbott Realty Bldg., Dayton, Ohio 
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ness, and every man had an equal chance 
to win whatever merchandise he cared to 
select from a prize catalog. He was to get 
into prospects’ hands all the typewriters he 
could for the Royal “desk test’ and then 
follow each one up with a demonstration 
and his best selling effort. That was the 
tested way to make sales. He was already 
trained for it. 


He carried the dynamite. 


LOCAL ROYAL 
TYPEWRITER OFFICE 
SETS SALES RECOROS 


oe FOR MONTH 
> 


The Test of a Typewriter is the Work it 
does .. . Give ROYAL THE DESK TEST 
A fact-finding trial, this [anvous test costs nothing, proves 
everything. Ask for it whether you are in the market for 

@ typewriter mow or later, There's no obligation 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 
1118 Tayler Street, Columbia, S.C. « Tel: Columbia 6711 


6. 


for each type of new, shopworn or 
rebuilt typewriter sold. 


All machine orders had to be in ac- 
cord with the company’s selling rules 
and ordered for immediate delivery. 
Only orders accepted by the home office 
counted. 

At the time of billing of each accepted 
order, the branch cashier delivered to 
the salesman or manager or to the 
standard machine dealer a certificate 
bearing his name, covering points to 
which he was entitled. On inter-office 
deliveries, salesman, manager, or stand- 
ard dealer covering delivery point re- 
ceived a certificate from the cashier as 
soon as delivery returns were made. 


Certificates were redeemable for any of 
the prizes shown in the prize book. 
They could be split any way for any 
number of prizes, according to the 
number of points needed to win each 
prize. 


No certificates were redeemable for 


Since Royal Typewriter 
salesmen really worked 
for themselves in the 
“Dynamite Drive for Ex- 
tra Earnings,” they were 
the ones, not the com- 
pany, who got the glory. 
At the end of each month 
of the contest Royal re- 
warded its leading branch 
office with this type of 
congratulatory newspaper 
advertisement in a local 
paper. In this instance 
Columbia, S. C., was the 


record-breaker. 


ROYAL WORLD'S NUMBER 1 TYPEWRITER 


That was the straight-from-the-shoulder 
basis for the whole three-months’ campaign. 
It won a lot of approval from the working 
men of Royal. Nobody was putting any 
burrs under their tails. With strong com- 
pany encouragement and with prizes in 
plain sight, they delivered a lot of dynamite. 

The rules covering the campaign were: 


1. The Royal Dynamite Drive awards 
were open to all Royal commission 
managers and salesmen continuously in 
the employ of the same branch office 
from June 1 to August 31, 1938, and 
to all standard machine dealers under 
contract during the same period. 


2. Points were awarded to standard ma- 
chine managers and salesmen for Royal 
typewriters sold and to standard ma- 
chine dealers for Royal typewriters 
purchased during the months of June, 
July, and August and delivered on or 
before September 15. Points for new 
standard and shopworn machines were 
awarded only to the man covering de- 
livery point and for rebuilts on per- 
sonal sales only. 

A system of point awards was fixed 


merchandise until the salesman, or 
manager, or standard machine dealer 
attained one-third of his three-months’ 
quota. Points were not transferable, 
and were redeemable by the salesman, 
manager, or standard machine dealer 
at any time between the date on which 
he obtained one-third of his quota and 
October 1. 


Quotas for all salesmen, commission 
managers and standard machine dealers 
were set for this contest by the home 
office. Commission managers were 
awarded coupons only upon their per- 
sonal sales. Straight salary managers 
did not participate in this contest. 


Shipment of prizes were prepaid to the 
winners’ addresses. 


The Board of Commissioners consisted 
of M. V. Miller, vice-president; A. E. 
Davis, treasurer; A. W. Barlow, west- 
ern sales manager; A. C. Kienly, 
eastern sales manager; W. H. Parks, 
comptroller; W. H. Beckwith, adver- 
tising manager, and their judgment was 
final on all matters pertaining to rules, 
quotas and awards. 
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Anniversary Contest 


Smashes Record for 


You re Thinking About 


Fidelity Investment 


= Relocating 
— Your Pla nt 
idler 


ATION, Wheeling, W. Va., cele- 

brated its 27th birthday on April 26, 

last, and for a birthday present 
Fidelity representatives got together and 
brought in the biggest volume of business 
ever produced in one day—$2,112,500 
worth of it. Nor was there a lull in sales 
activity during the weeks preceding this 
record-breaker. They marked Fidelity’s 
Twenty-seventh Anniversary Contest leading 
up to the grand climax of “an unprece- 
dented avalanche of business” on Anniver- 
sary Day. 

The Anniversary Contest is an annual 
fixture with Fidelity, varying only slightly 
from year to year. “On one point, how- 
ever, it is always the same,” reports F. J. 
O’Brien, director of sales promotion. 
“During the entire period of the contest 
. . . we never for a single day let the men 
forget that the contest is in progress. As 
a result, we can practically see the growth 
of interest and enthusiasm as it starts out 
from the opening day (April 1) and builds 
up to a peak on Anniversary Day. A spe- 
cial drive for the greatest single day's 
volume of business is staged on that day, 
with the injection of every possible hypo- 
dermic which can stimulate sales representa- 
tives to unusual efforts. 

“As a result, the organization produces 
amazing returns, often bringing in the 
equivalent of ten days’ or two weeks’ nor- 
mal volume in a single day. Even home 
office employes go dashing frantically about 
among friends and acquaintances in an en- 
deavor to secure business and have their 
names listed on the Honor Roll.” 


YIDELITY INVESTMENT ASSOCI- 


™ the advantages of 


ACKSONVILLE 


a Of 
sail INDIVIDUAL SURVEY 


On Request 

@ In the southward trend of in- 
dustry, Jacksonville, largest sea- 
port on the South Atlantic, is the 
logical location for many indus- 
tries and marketing and distrib- 
uting organizations serving the 
rapidly developing Southeast. 


Jacksonville offers special and immediate op- 
portunities for the wood products, kraft wood 
pulp and paper, rubber goods, glass, ceramic, 
paint, varnish, chemical and aviation industries 


Celebrities Were Wanted and processors of food and tobacco. 


As usual, this contest began with a broad- 
side announcement sent directly to the 
homes of Fidelity’s 1,500 representatives in 
20 states, offering them cash awards and 
trophies, coupled with honor and recogni- 
tion. The trophies were special awards for 
the greatest individual volume of business 
produced during the contest, the greatest 
number of subscriptions, the largest collec- 
tions and the securing of a subscription 
from the most notable individual. 

‘“And,”” comments Mr. O'Brien, “it is sur- 
prising how many candidates—men and 
women of national prominence—are offered 
for this latter prize.” 

Then for men’ who secured a fixed mini- 
mum volume of business there were certifi- 


On request we will supply an individualized, 
unbiased “brass tacks” survey defining Jack- 
sonville’s suitability as a location for your plant, 
branch plant, marketing unit or sales office. 
This survey is free. Ask for it! 


TRANSPORTATION 
And DISTRIBUTION 


Four trunk line railroads. Deep water 
harbor with regular steamship service to 
Europe, South America, Pacific and Gulf 


® Ample supply of cooperative labor 
of all kinds 


® Excellent port, rail, highway trans- 
portation facilities 

and coastwise ports. Trunk-line air serv- ‘ : 

ice. Truck service throughout Southeast ® Agreeable climate, low living costs 

Favorable freight rates. 


® Tax exemption for certain industries 


cates of honor, signed by the chairman of 
the board, president of the company and 
the director of agencies; for men producing 
a slightly smaller volume of business, a 
listing of their names on an Honor Roll to 
be hung in the home office. 

Hardly a day passed during the contest 
that some sort of reminder wasn't sent out 


RAW MATERIALS 


Tremeridous. scarcely-tapped raw mate- 
rial resources within trading area. Direct 
access to South American raw materials. 


LABOR and CLIMATE 


Ample supply of cooperative labor of all 
grades. Living costs low Climate ideal 
for high working efficiency year-round. 


® Low construction costs 
® Rich nearby markets 

® No state inheritance tax 
@ No state income tax 


® No sales tax © Cheap power 


from the home office to branch managers INDU Industrial Committ 

and their salesmen: Bulletins carrying the ; 712 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
names of outstanding producers (people | J Jacksonville. Fleride 

enjoy seeing their names in print, Fidelity Send For ’ (s Please send me your free booklet— ‘Industry Southward Ho!’ 
reasons, and will make every effort to get FREE Booklet | en . 

them there); letters on specially designed About 

letterheads from “big shots’ at the home INDUSTRIAL omy 

office; wires at intervals to individual man- JACKSONVILLE Address 

agers reminding them that each day's results City State 


were being carefully watched and checked: 
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15 4 RICH AND 
RESPONSIVE MARKET 


Business maps and surveys show one clear fact 
that no sales-minded executive can afford to dis- 
regard: Texas is the largest bright-spot market 
in America! Texas offers advertisers more cus- 
tomers with money to spend than any other state. 


AND THE NEW 


TEXAS STATE NETWORK 
GIVES COMPLETE COVERAGE 
OF THIS PROSPEROUS REGION 


23 


STATIONS 


If you want sales, go after sales where sales are 
being made—TEXAS. Use the Texas State Net- 
work for complete, effective and economical radio 
coverage of rich and responsive Texas. TSN is 
America’s largest and most flexible regional net- 
work. Affiliated with Mutual Broadcasting 
System. 


ASK for the FACTS! 


Ask your sales department or advertising agency for 
facts about Texas and how you can do a low-cost selling 
job with the Texas State Network. Or ask us. But act 
quickly while choice time may yet be available. 


TEXAS STATE 
NETWORK, Inc. 


Elliott Roosevelt, President 
Neal Barrett, Executive Vice-President 
General Offices: 1119 West Lancaster 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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IN 22 MAJOR 
TEXAS CITIES 


| Fidelity V.P. Howard Reed wields a hammer and literally smashes last 


| 


year’s 


Anniversary Day sales record to smithereens. 


pennant stickers to be used on all branch 
office correspondence; and _ inspirational 
stories and contest reports in the company’s 
house organ, “Fidelity Family.” 

For three weeks the men ‘worked as they 
have never worked before,” bringing in new 
business and storing up prospects to be at- 
tacked for the final push on Anniversary 
Day. The Day began with breakfasts and 
meetings held simultaneously in every 
branch office, attended in toto by some 
1,500 Fidelity representatives. To all of 
these men, Caroll D. Evans, director of 
agencies, spoke by telephone hook-up from 
the home office, giving them his final bless- 
ing and a spirited injunction to go out and 
break last year’s Anniversary Day record of 
$1,341,850. 

Managers had received instructions to 
send wires to the home office at three dif- 
ferent hours of the day, reporting volume, 
producers and outstanding sales. All day 
long the home office buzzed with activity 
as the auditing department checked returns 
and began estimating, rather accurately, 
what the total volume at the end of the 


| day would be. 


Climax of the celebration came with the 
home office banquet and dance, planned 
with much attendant showmanship. During 
the evening candid camera shots were taken 
of important people. Telegraph messenger 
boys ran in and out of the banquet room 
with last-minute wires. A_ special tele- 
phone set-up at the speakers’ table brought 
in long distance calls from the various dis- 
tricts. Adding machines and comptometers 
were on hand for quick tabulations (and, 
when not in use, for stage props). In the 
center of all of this, a huge birthday cake 
with 27 lighted candles occupied a com- 
manding spot on the speakers’ table; and 
Fidelity banners and colors draped the 
orchestra pit, walls and ceiling. 

As late returns of the day’s drive came 
in they were announced by the toastmaster 
with much ceremony and applause, then 
posted on a great bulletin board which took 
up one wall of the banquet room. But the 
most ceremonious occasion, and the biggest 
show, of the whole affair, was the breaking 
of last year's record. When sales volume 
for the day equalled the previous all-time 
high of 1937, a framed copy of the old 
record was brought in, and to the accom- 
paniment of photographers’ flash bulbs and 
cheering from the crowd, was shattered by 
a hammer wielded by Vice-President How- 
ard E. Reed. 

“The entire contest proved conclusively 
what an amazing increase can be effected 


in the productivity of the average salesman 
when he really becomes enthusiastic and 
actually wants to go out and do an excep- 
tional selling job,” concluded Mr. O'Brien. 
“It was an ample demonstration of the 
adage that sales are made first in the mind 
of the salesmen.” 


Todd Mystifies Own 
Men, But Not for 
Long, with Contest 


HEN salesmen of the Todd Co., 

Rochester, N. Y., manufacturer of 

protective check-writing devices, 

last Spring heard the call for 
“unrelenting warfare on forgers, counter- 
feiters, check raisers and bandits,” they 
went into action. That action was a Check 
Crime Clean-Up sales contest that set two 
teams of Todd salesmen to battling against 
each other for the honor of stopping the 
most check crimes by selling the most Todd 
equipment. 

No stone was left unturned to give the 
contest a true crime-prevention flavor. The 
line-up of teams and the manner in which 
the contest was announced and promoted 
to keep up the interest of the field force 
might have come from J. Edgar Hoover's 
scrapbook. 

By dividing the field staff into the Todd 
Secret Service and the Todd Bureau of In- 
vestigation, two armies were formed. 
Salesmen became not salesmen but opera- 
tives and throughout the contest were re- 
ferred to by identifying letters and numer- 
als (“AK-1 reporting a suspect in the ter- 
ritory of CE-2") instead of by name. In 
each field office the TSS force and the 
TBI force were pitted against each other 
to build up credits for their respective na- 
tion-wide teams. To each team of oper- 
atives in each office a commissioner and a 
field supervisor handed down orders from 
home office Chief of the Secret Service, A. 
R. Todd, and Chief of the Bureau of In- 
vestigation, George W. Lee. 

A few days before the opening date of 
the Check Crime Clean-Up, February 21, 
members of the sales force received letters 
from Washington, mailed special delivery 
to their homes and marked ‘“Important—to 
Be Opened by Addressee Only” in bold 
red type. Inside the envelope a catch 
notice read “Within the next few days you 
will receive at your home address a letter 
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so important and confidential that it is 
printed in invisible ink.* Tell No One 
You Have Received This Advance Notice, 
But—W atch for This Important Announce- 
ment, *Use ink eradicator to develop.’ 

To create suspense the follow-up message 
was delayed several days and when it ar- 
rived, also postmarked Washington and 
labeled “Important—Official TSS (or TBI) 
Communication,” ink eradicator revealed 
the message: “Your Zone Supervisor has 
been appointed a Field Supervisor of the 
Todd Secret Service (or Todd Bureau of 
Investigation) and you are now an operative 
in this new organization. Get in touch 
with your Field Supervisor immediately. 
He will explain your duties. This Is an 
Order.” 

That mysterious correspondence was the 
first hint Todd salesmen had of a new con- 
test in the offing, and the curious manner 
of announcing the Check Crime Clean-Up 
was one of the reasons that made the con- 
test click immediately. 

Comments F. D. Scandling, Todd man- 
ager of advertising and sales promotion, 
“Great interest and some consternation was 
aroused in the minds of salesmen through- 
out the country when they received these 
mailings. But when they discovered the 
secret message and found that it announced 
a new contest, everyone . . . showed his 
interest and cooperation by making this 
Check Crime Clean-Up one of the most suc- 
cessful contests we have ever had.” 


Fitted to Annual Award 


As with all Todd contests, the Check 
Crime Clean-Up tied in directly with the 
company’s 22-year-old Legion of Honor 
plan which offers awards for outstanding 
sales performance throughout the year. 
According to the plan, the year is divided 
into periods and weekly quotas set for each 
period. These weekly quotas were used 
as contest quotas, and credits exchangeable 
for merchandise prizes were awarded to 
operatives reaching 100% or more of quota. 
Before the contest began, each operative 
received a catalog listing such prizes as 
small pieces of furniture, electrical appli- 
ances, smoking equipment, tennis rackets, 
golf clubs, etc., and a set of rules announc- 
ing that credits could be exchanged week- 
ly for less expensive items, or accumulated 
until the end of the contest for more valu- 
able prizes. 

Todd publishes its house organ weekly, 
the “Todd Sales Bulletin,” but for this 
contest a special tabloid, “Check Crime 
Crusader” was issued. Subtitled “A 
Weekly Devoted to the Elimination of 
Check Frauds,” the “Crusader” carried in- 
spirational sales articles, bona-fide stories 
of check frauds clipped from newspapers 
all over the country, advertisements for 
Todd products and reports of the contest 
as it progressed. 

“TBI OPERATIVES LEAD AT START” 
blared the headline in the March 14 issue, 
which told the story that in the first week 
of the contest the TBI force had exceeded 
its quota, scoring 113%, while TSS men 
had fallen behind with 80%. Signs 
printed in the contest’s colors of fire-engine 
red and yellow, were sent out to be tacked 
up on walls of all Todd field offices and 
carried the call to action ““WANTED—The 
cooperation of every Toddman during the 
Check Crime Clean-Up campaign against 
forgers and counterfeiters.” 

When final sales were tabulated, the re- 
sults showed the keen competition that had 
prevailed throughout the contest. The 
TBI team topped the TSS team by a nar- 
row margin of 2%. 
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FIRST 
ANNUAL 
AWARD 


for 


DISTINGUISHED 
SALESMANSHIP 


This sterling silver trophy will 
be awarded by the Fraternity to 
that salesman who, in the opinion 
of the judges, has done the finest 
job of salesmanship during the 
year 1938. 

The considerations which will 
govern the award are courage, re- 
sourcefulness, initiative, and in- 
genuity. More complete details 
appeared in the Oct. Ist issue of 
SALES MANAGEMENT, in which 
the Award was originally an- 
nounced. 

All nominations must be re- 
ceived prior to January 3st, 1939. 
The Judges are Arthur W. Rams- 
dell, President of the Sales Execu- 
tive Club of New York and 
Director of Sales of The Borden 
Company; Saunders Norvell, 
former President of Norvell- 
Shapleigh Hardware Company, 
Chairman of the Board of Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins and President 
of the Remington Arms Company; 
Raymond Bill, Editor and Publisher 
of SALES MANAGEMENT. 

Nominations may be made by 
anyone, but sales managers are 
especially invited to present the 
qualifications of one or more of 
their men. Address either this 
magazine or the Fraternity. 


BEATA QUOTA 
FRATERNITY 


EXECUTIVE IG 
OFFICES 


a SPRINGFIELD 
q@ ILLINOIS 
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Charles Thompson (third from left), whose agency won the 1937 Caritas Cup race, 
receives the traditional trophy from T. J. McKenna, Reliance Life v.p. 


After 25 Years Reliance Life’s 
Annual Cup Race Is Still a Hit 


Desire whetted sharp by a quarter-century tradition of rivalry, 


this Pittsburgh firm’s agencies battle hard for permanent posses- 


sion of the trophy. Result: Sales up 100%. 


ALES promotion managers who sit 
up nights and lose precious hairs 
trying to think of new and catchy 
contest ideas should find consola- 
tion in the Caritas Cup Race staged each 
year by Reliance Life Insurance Co. of 
Pittsburgh. For a quarter of a century this 
contest has been an annual event with Re- 
liance, spurring the keenest competition 
among the field force of any sales drive 
that the company conducts during the year. 

The tradition of the Caritas Cup Race 
goes back to the founding of Reliance Life 
in 1903 when Abbott Thayer's painting, 
“Caritas,” was adopted as the insignia of 
protection to symbolize the company, and 
the company name was taken from the 
American yacht, “Reliance,” which had de- 
feated Sir Thomas Lipton’s “Shamrock III" 
in the America’s Cup Race off Newport. 

It was not until 1912, however, that Re- 
liance executives hit upon this tradition as 
a “natural” basis for a sales contest. Since 
then the company’s various field depart- 
ments (agencies) every year have been pit- 
ted against each other in an imaginative 
yacht race, with a silver cup, engraved with 
the Caritas insignia, as the trophy. 

One of the original rules of the contest 
was that the trophy should be retained 
permanently by an agency winning it for 
two consecutive years. At the beginning, 
that was a simple recipe. California copped 
the first two years’ contests right off and 
kept the cup. But subsequent years told a 
different tale. The contest gained such 
appeal and produced such a fighting spirit 
among the field force that the second cup 
was in competition for 18 years before it 
was finally won twice in succession, 1930 
and 1931. The third cup was won per- 
manently again in 1932 and 1933. The 
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present Caritas Cup, the fourth, is in com- 
petition now, its fifth. Throughout Oc- 
tober and November the Thompson Agency 
of Jackson, Miss., who won the cup last 
year, will fight to hold it while other 
agencies all over the country will fight 
equally hard to take it away. 

Rules of the Caritas Race now going on 
are essentially the same as those that gov- 
erned the contest in 1912, having been 
adjusted only slightly from time to time 
to meet changing conditions. The contest 
used to last only one month, now it lasts 
two. Both written and paid business are 
counted, and excess of quota determines 
the winner, so that all departments, large 
and small, have the same opportunity. 

In the early days when departments 
weren't as large as they are now, the cup 
was filled with 250 silver dollars to be 
distributed pro rata to the men in the 
winning department, but the company has 
found it more worthwhile to hold an 
agency dinner for the winners and present 
the cup with ceremony. 

The Caritas Cup Race has been pro- 
moted with elaborate broadsides, weekly 
result folders showing the position of each 
department's “yacht” in the race, agency 
room charts using toy sailboats, and other 
such promotional material to stimulate im- 
agination. 

“The most efficient promotion, however,” 
Robert E. Wood, publicity director, tells 
SM, “has come from the spirit of com- 
petition and the enthusiasm kindled by 
managers and leaders in each department 
to arouse cooperative effort. When you 
realize that there are many Reliance agents 
still active in the field who participated in 
the first and subsequent Caritas Cup Races, 
it is not hard to see how these ‘old 


timers’ can help to instill in the ‘young- 
sters’ the tradition of this contest and build 
up the spirit of inter-departmental compe- 
tition.” 

So much a part of Reliance Life activi- 
ties has the race become that promotion 
has resolved itself into an announcement 
of the contest, reminders, inspirational ma- 
terial and news of the standings of depart- 
ments as the contest progresses. 

“For instance,” continued Mr. Wood, 
“let us give the highlights of the promo- 
tion for the Caritas Cup Race last year, 
from October 18 to November 30. (The 
same promotion plan is being followed in 
the 1938 contest.) It was the first oppor- 
tunity the advertising department had to 
prove the theory that all contests could be 
effectively promoted through the medium of 
the company’s house organ at a consider- 
able saving. 

“To promote the contest the year before, 
in 1936, a broadside and five weekly mail- 
ings had been distributed at a cost of 
$1,067.87. Two months before the Cup 
Race last year, the ‘Reliance Bulletin,’ 
which had been published monthly con- 
tinuously for 25 years, was transformed 
into a weekly house organ of newspaper 
style. Distribution plans called for air 
express to the West Coast and Southwest 
and rail express to other branch offices, as- 
suring delivery throughout the country one 
or two days after each issue was released 
in Pittsburgh. 

“With this set-up, the promotion of the 
1937 race was comparatively easy. It 
started in the October 6 issue of the 
‘Bulletin’ with a front-page announcement 
and résumé of the history of the race and 
the rules. On page three of the four-page 
paper was a poster showing the Caritas 
Cup, which was intended to be hung in 
the branch offices. In the weeks that fol- 
lowed there were front-page inspirational 
messages from various home office execu- 
tives and news of the race as it went along. 
Each week one page was devoted to a 
large bulletin board which listed the stand- 
ing of each department for each week of 
the contest, so that the final listing gave 
the complete story of the race. It might 
be interesting—to show the competitive 
spirit and surprise ending—to say that the 
Cincinnati department led the 31 depart- 
ments in the contest for five weeks, only 
to be beaten out of the trophy in the last 
week by the Thompson agency.” 

The contest ended November 30, and 
with the weekly “Bulletin’’ set-up Reliance 
was able to run, as front-page news, the 
story that the Mississippi agency had won 
the cup in 1937, and to give complete 
standings of all departments in the issue 
which left Pittsburgh on December 8. 
That set a new record for getting contest 
results out to the field force. When the 
cup was presented in Mississippi on De- 
cember 15, it was reported in the Decem- 
ber 22 issue of the “Bulletin.” 

As for results—which Reliance expects 
to top when this year’s Caritas Cup Race 
concludes next month—paid business for 
October of last year showed an increase of 
100.9% in new life insurance, compared 
with the preceding year. Paid volume of 
new life insurance in November was the 
largest for any November in the history 
of the company, and 36% above that of 
the same month the year before. 


“Yes,” concluded Mr. Wood, “the tra- 
dition of the Caritas Cup Race means a lot 
to the field force of Reliance Life. They're 
fighting for it again right now, .. . and 
you can bet your bottom dollar that the 
results will show up in the production fig- 
ures for October and November.” 
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Donnelley Opensa“General Store” 
to Interest Contestants’ Wives 


HE New York office of Reuben H. 

Donnelley Corp., representatives for 

the sale of advertising in telephone 

directories, fished around for quite 
a while before finally hooking the solu- 
tion for a sales contest. Sports contests 
are good, they admitted. So are vacation 
contests that reward winning salesmen with 
trips at company expense. But in Don- 
nelley’s 1938 contest there had to be a 
change of pace—fun, a practical idea, an 
incentive for men to work week after week, 
and an element that would enlist the co- 
operation of those valuable aids in any 
such activity: The salesmen’s wives. 

Interesting the wives gave Donnelley its 
cue. Most wives . . . keep house... 
buy food. Groceries! There was the so- 
lution. Prizes, awarded to salesmen meet- 
ing quotas, would be groceries. Is there 
a bill-payer who isn’t interested in stock- 
ing his larder “free for nothing?” Don- 
nelley didn’t know of one in its organi- 
zation. 

Working out a contest with such re- 
wards turned out to be fun for Donnelley 
executives. On September 16, the day be- 
fore the contest officially started, they 
opened the Donnelley Gen’l Store, not un- 
like an ordinary grocery store except that 
this one is located on the 18th floor of a 
New York skyscraper. Shelves are lined 
with everything from corned beef hash and 
cherries to laundry soaps and powders, 
each item marked at its regular retail price. 
Any grocery item in the store may be “‘pur- 
chased” weekly by salesmen with credits 
received from meeting or exceeding weekly 
auotas. 


Luxuries Are Stocked, Too 


Donnelley’s Gen'l Store carries other 
merchandise, too, and most of that is de- 
signed to give the ladies the best of the 
prize end of the contest. It isn’t a rule 
of the contest that salesmen must buy 
groceries with their credits each week. 
They may save them until they have ac- 
cumulated enough to purchase any item in 
the store’s line of more expensive mer- 
chandise, which includes blankets, towel 
sets, table linens and electrical appliances. 
Cartons of cigarettes, boxes of cigars, etc., 
are also kept in stock. 

The contest, now in its third week, will 
last for five months. One of the biggest 
problems Donnelley had to face was how to 
keep up the incentive for work for that 
length of time. The solution came with 
the plan to make the contest a ‘‘five-months’ 
race with a weekly spring.” That is, 
quotas are set weekly and credits cashed 
in for groceries weekly. Then the contest 
practically starts all over again, following 
the same routine except for salesmen who 
are accumulating credits for a table lamp, 
blanket or another of the more expensive 
prizes. 

Quotas are based on the three points of 
Donnelley business: Holding standing ac- 
counts, increasing standing accounts, and 
getting new accounts. Some weeks, quotas 
are assigned on one point, some weeks on 
two points, but never on all three. Sales- 
men work each week on the type of busi- 
ness the company wants to stress. Quotas 
also vary with men and territories; but 
whatever they are, if reached or exceeded, 
they are good for buying groceries and 
general merchandise. . 
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Biggest event of the contest so far was 
the Grand Opening of Donnelley’s Gen’! 
Store, held the night before the contest 
started, as the initial ballyhoo of the event 
and to introduce it to salesmen and their 
wives. Reports Herbert A. Vance, man- 
ager of the New York office, “everything 
went swell.”’ 


Shelves of canned and bottled goods, 
scales for weighing out merchandise, and 
grocery clerks were all in the picture—es- 
pecially the grocery clerks, Donnelley ex- 
ecutives and sales managers dressed in 
white aprons and false mustaches who 


marched into the store and took their 
places behind the counter singing a parody 
on “O, Ma Ma.” 

To lend official air to the opening, 
white-smocked demonstrators were there to 
show the ladies how to make delicious cof- 
fee out of “Donnelley’s own brand” (Max- 
well House). Boxes of assorted groceries 
were awarded as door prizes to the wives 
holding lucky numbers and grocery samples 
distributed to all of the other wives at 
the opening. 

Such concerns as R. C. Williams & Co., 
wholesale grocers; Jacobs Bros., manufac- 
turers of Detecto scales; and Pepperell 
Mfg. Co. are cooperating with Donnelley 
on the store. Already “many manufactur- 
ers have signified . . . that they are inter- 
ested in this contest because of the possi- 
bility that it will develop into a sizable 
outlet for the distribution of goods among 
large sales organizations,” says Mr. Vance. 


“We'll Run a Contest” 


Ribbons. . 
and coverage .. . 


lowest Prices 


within your budget. 


DETROIT 
7-219 General Motors Bldg. 


CHICAGO 
1112 The Merchandise Mart 


a Merchandise Prize Contest 


OF COURSE! 


The fact that Cappel, MacDonald & Co. originated the first Mer- 
chandise Prize Contest service will not be so important to you as 
the fact that Cappel, MacDonald & Co. today carry all the Blue 
. the only Contest Specialists with nation-wide offices 


FIRST in Size by any yardstick —Volume, Number of 
Clients, Number of Employees . . 
FIRST in Service—Selection of Quality Merchandise at 


FIRST in Sound Ideas and Individual Campaigns that 
mean PROFIT TO YOU! 


Today we serve nearly five hundred leading sales organizations in 
varied industries. Tomorrow morning more than 250,000 salesmen 
will make an extra call, will cut fifteen minutes from their lunch 
hour,. will secure extra sales and extra profits for their employers 
by means of a Cappel, MacDonald Merchandise Prize Contest. 

See a Cappel, MacDonald representative about your forthcoming 
program, Find out how your sales can be increased at a cost well 


Let’s run it with 
CAPPEL, MACDONALD & CO. 
CAPPEL BUILDING—DAYTON, OHIO 


NEW YORK 
120 Graybar Building 


OVER 5000 NATIONALLY KNOWN 
MERCHANDISE PRIZES OFFERED 


SPECIAL AWARDS FOR HONOR 
CLUBS, MEETINGS, BANQUETS, etc. 


A complete contest planning de 
partment for your national pro- 
gram or individual dealer contests. 


DALLAS 
1302 Liberty Bank Bldg. 


LOS ANGELES 
2603 West Seventh Street 
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The men behind the counter are executives of Reuben H. Donnelley Corp. 
they’re clerks in Donnelley’s Gen’! Store. 


There salesmen’s wives can “buy” 


oa 


or better, 
baby blankets, 


“a 


for the purpose of the sales contest, 


corned beef hash, etc., with 


credits their husbands win for reaching quotas. 


The store gives Donnelley an oppor- 
tunity to get across contest quota assign- 
ments "without being too obvious about it.” 
Some salesmen, the company has found, do 
not likely to be given assignments at sales 
meetings along with every other man on 
the sales force So near the shelves of 
groceries in the store is posted a _ bulle- 
tin board, designating a week's quotas. It 
stays up all week, and men can check as- 
signments and progress, for daily sales are 
entered on the board opposite quota as- 
signments. 

At the end of the week these daily sales 
are tabulated, and each salesman’s tabula- 
tion is transferred to the credit column 
of his “little black book” by his sales man- 
ager. This book the salesman takes into 


the store on Friday night, buys his grocer- 
ies, and the store clerk enters the transac- 
tion in the debit column. Thus, with a 
minimum of bookkeeping, any contestant 
can always know how good his credit is 
with the grocer. 

Donnelley found a way to keep con- 
testants interested in the contest by chang- 
ing quotas each week. To keep contest- 
ants’ wives interested is also necessary. 
Hence merchandise in the store is changed 
regularly. To the wives is directed all of 
the contest ballyhoo: Weekly price lists 
and mailings announcing ‘“‘specials” 
weck at Donnelley’s Gen'l Store—a _profit- 
able practice picked up directly from the 
grocery trade. General enthusiasm proves 
that the plan of attack is sound. 


for the 


23% 


This is no standard formula for train- 
ing salesmen, but an individual study 
of your own salesmen to discover im- 
proved selling methods that will help 
them get more and better orders. 
For instance:— 


—An eastern manufacturer, an- 
nual sales volume $5,000,000, gets 
14% higher price than competi- 
tors because his house-to-house 
salesmen were trained by this 
man. His dealers, also trained, 
increase sales volume each year. 


—Three trained juniors secured 
orders totaling more than $5,000 
in one week from accounts that 
factory branch veterans had 
called “hopeless.” 


—A national manufacturer re- 
ported a sales increase of $80,- 
000 in eight weeks as the result 


MORE ORDERS 
FROM THIS MAN’S TRAINING 


Three Important Companies Got More 
Sales at Lower Cost. 
These Sales Methods in Your Own Business. 


PHILIP SALISBURY, General Manager 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


How You Can Use 


of a special training program. 


(Many more cases like these can be 
cited. Names gladly furnished on 
request.) 


This man's methods of training men 
and increasing sales have been effec- 
tive with all types of salesmen—com- 
mission, wholesale, retail, clerks, sales 
engineers, dealers. Also a variety of 
specialties, commodities and services. 


This man [in his thirties) seeks a com- 
pany anywhere in the U. S. A. where 
he can prove of permanent value 
training men to get more orders. 
Hearing the story of his methods will 
be well worth the time of any impor- 
tant sales manager. Personal ap- 
pointments can be arranged quickly 
in the New York area, 


If you sell a reasonable volume of 
goods through salesmen, distributors 
or dealers . . . write. 
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Sonotone Chalks Up 
Record Sales Volume 
in “Resorts” Contest 


N AUGUST of this year Sonotone 

Corp., Elmsford, N. Y., manufacturer 

of electrical instruments “to help the 

deafened hear,’ chalked up more busi- 
ness than it has ever done before in 30 
days’ time. August marked the final 
month of Sonotone’s “Famous Resort Con- 
test” and a month which the firm's ac- 
counting department will remember kept 
them up nights tabulating sales. 

Although Sonotone feels that it has de- 
veloped a year-round champion selling or- 
ganization, covering more than 100 U. S. 
cities, “even a champion organization . . . 
may be affected by Summer heat and by 
finding prospects away on vacation or too 
humidity-bothered to listen to the Sono- 
tone story.” That's why Sonotone regu- 
larly stages a Summer drive to keep its 
field staff at a peak during the mid-year. 
This year, Sonotone reports, men climbed 
far above any established peak to set a 
new one in the company’s sales curve. 

The contest, announced to the field in 
the June 1 issue of Sonotone’s house organ, 
“Hear,” ran through June, July and Au- 
gust, and, as the name suggests, offered as 
top prizes trips to well-known vacation 
spots. “The basis of the contest,” Stewart 
Schackne, assistant advertising manager, re- 
ported to SM, “was that every dealer (in 
charge of a district) and consultant (field 
sales representative) who made 100% or 
more of quota for the three months’ period, 
taken as a whole, would have his round- 
trip transportation and two-day hotel ex- 
penses paid by the company. Vacation spots 
chosen were Nova Scotia, for personnel 
from the northeastern part of the country; 
Asheville for the southeastern; French 
Lick Springs for the middle-western, and 
Yosemite Valley for the far-western. For 
dealers and consultants it offered a chance 
to visit these scenic spots; for the com- 
pany it offered a chance to hold group 
meetings, at which plans for the coming 
year and general policy could be informally 
presented and discussed.” 

Regular quotas established at the begin- 
ning of the year were used as contest quotas 
for dealers, but special quotas were estab- 
lished for consultants, based on the length 
of time they had been with the company. 
From the first, Sonotone realized that all 
offices might not make the 100% quota, 
and, to keep men in those offices working, 
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offered a bargain to high, if not top, scor- 
ers. For dealers and consultants reaching 
between 90% and 100% of quota, 90% 
of expenses was paid; and for those mak- 
ing between 80% and 90%, 80% was 
paid. 

In promoting the Famous Resorts Con- 
test, Sonotone did a job that could not 
help but gain the attention of contestants. 
‘Hear’ plugged the contest every month, 
reported its progress and carried stories 
about the four chosen resorts. During the 
three months of the contest, men in the 
field were sent a constant stream of good- 
humored ‘reminders’: Letters from the 
home office written on special letterheads 
carrying a cartoon of a streamlined train 
going to the “Famous Resort’—and an 
old-style train with laggards riding the 
rails; scenic postcards with simulated hand- 
written messages from the hotels; travel 
folders; hotel menus and dummy railroad 
tickets marked from the representatives’ 
home town to Digby, Nova Scotia, Ashe- 
ville, French Lick Springs or Yosemite. 

The humorist of the Sonotone organi- 
zation was busy promoting the contest too. 
Limerick and cartoon stickers were sup- 
plied to home office departments to be at- 
tached to all letters mailed to men in the 
field. For example, letters to the Nova 
Scotia area carried this ditty: 


“A dealer once cherished a notion 
He'd like to see things Nova Scotian, 
So he tore through his quota, 

Now he'll take a boat a— 
Cross the blue waves of the ocean.” 


As a final plug,. cartoon postal cards, 
based on the theme “He hasn't got time, 
he’s in the Sonotone Famous Resorts Con- 
test’” were mailed out. 

All through the contest ran extra incen- 
tives to work. For instance, the first dealer 
and consultant “over the top” were offered 
de luxe hotel accommodations on the trip. 
To keep dealers who had reached quotas 
from relaxing, Sonotone division managers 
personally awarded cash prizes for best 
monthly showings in their respective divi- 
sions. And to consultants were given cash 
awards for the greatest percentage of quota 
for the entire three months, computed on a 
nation-wide basis. 

Activity in the contest quickly spread 
from the field into the home office at Elms- 
ford. There are more than 200 employes 
there whom Sonotone wanted to bring into 
the contest in order that it would be sup- 


A winning Sonotone dealer plays shuffle- 
board en route to Nova Scotia. 
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ported by the teamwork of the entire or- 
ganization. To put this capstone on the 
Summer's sales promotion, home office per- 
sonnel were asked for suggestions on how 
they would like to participate. One hun- 
dred and thirty-two suggestions came in, 
and the one accepted was a suggestion for 
a Home Office Sweepstakes. 

So sweepstakes tickets were typed, bear- 
ing the names of dealers and consultants in 
the contest, and sold to the home office 
staff. Money raised from the sale of these 
tickets was doubled by a contribution from 
the company to form a “‘pot’’ which was 
divided, at the end of the contest, into 
prizes for staff members holding tickets on 
top deaier and top consultant, and dupli- 
cate prizes for the dealer and consultant. 

“This added wrinkle on the Famous Re- 
sorts Contest captured the imagination of 
both the home office and the field person- 
nel,” said Mr. Shackne. “Home office work- 
ers were urged to write to the person in the 


Sonotone thinks. 


field on whom they held sweepstakes 
tickets, exhorting them to put forth extra 
effort in their own (and the ticket holder's) 
behalf. The resulting cheering section of 
rank-and-file office workers did much to 
maintain field enthusiasm.” 

When final tabulation of sales had been 
made at the end of the contest, Sonotone 
found some impressive records marked up 
to the credit of field men. Leading dealer 
office reached 328% of its quota; the sec- 
ond, 219% and the third, 214%, while a 
number of offices reported better than 
150%. Among individual consultants, the 
leader came out with 397% of his quota. 

The contest over, Sonotone played one 
more card, and to avoid a post-contest lag 
timed the announcement of a new product 
to coincide with the group meetings of men 
at their resorts. Interest in the new prod- 
uct should keep the sales curve at the high 
level set by the Famous Resorts Contest, 


Your child’s 
monogram 


PREMIUM USERS! 
Send for these 
MONOGRAMMED 


PENCIL SETS 


Sales Managers, Executives... 


Here’s a premium that makes such a hit, 
we're willing to let you prove its popularity 
at our expense! Let us send you, free, a 
stunning gift box of 4 monogrammed pen- 
cils for yourself or your wife... she’ll be 
delighted out of all proportion to the size 
of the gift! Because it’s personal—different! 
We'll also send free, the clever mono- 
grammed pouch with 3 pencils, all beauti- 
fully monogrammed. Just write us on your 
company’s letterhead and by return mail 
you'll receive both pencil sets, with infor- 
mation about self-liquidating premium of- 
fers that shoot sales upward—and involve 
no work for you! Write us now/—this free 
offer is limited! 


EMPIRE PENCIL COMPANY 


Shelbyville, Tennessee 
“The Pencil City” 


Your wife's 
monogram 


PRE! 
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Mr. Sales Manager 


How are you making out in NEW ENG- 
LAND? Are your men getting their share 
in this valuable market? 


Marketing Man, age 33, risks reputation 
for modesty by admitting he knows his 


onions about New England. Has conducted 
market investigations and has made sales 
analyses for manufacturers of both con- 
sumers’ and industrial goods. 


Available to undertake surveys or prepare 
special studies regarding market potential, 
consumer preference, dealer co-operation, 
etc. Box 607, Sales Management, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


_Cadillac-LaSalle Men Stage Their 
Own Little War with a Bang-bang 


All was not quiet along the Mississippi as armies of the East and 


West marched and fought. G.H.Q. was busy too receiving com- 


muniques on objectives reached, counter-attack repelled. 


DAPTING the interest in war news, 

Cadillac-LaSalle, Detroit, promoted 

a sales contest under the guise of a 

war game which proved highly 

effective, according to D. E. Ahrens, general 
sales manager. 

For purposes of the contest, cities of the 

East and West having similar quotas were 


But good sales letters, like good 
salesmen, must reach their pros- 
pects before they can sell them one 
The 


slickest talker must remain dumb unless he gets an au- 


nickel’s worth of anything. 


dience. 


That’s where Nelco Typed Letters can help you to increase 


Inquire today how inexpensively you can increase your 
> direct-mail results—how you can actually save money. 


Don’t give way to gloom just be- 
cause the replies to your last mail- 
ing didn’t pour in in quite the 
torrent you had expected. 


results. They’re so genuinely per- 
sonal that they’re given the au- 
dience and 
strictly personal mail. 
reason, they really reach their pros- 
pects and give your sales message 
every advantage. 


interest accorded to 
For that 
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pitted against one another and all were 
moved up to the battle front, which was 
the Mississippi River, regardless of their 
actual geographical location. Thus, New 
York, Boston, Brooklyn, Cleveland, and 
other eastern cities confronted Chicago, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Detroit, and other 
western ones. Headquarters were at Padu- 
cah, Ky., and St. Louis, with ‘Generals’ 
R. L. Newton and E. F. Upson, assistant 
general sales managers, in charge. 

District managers ranked as colonels, and 
each district was considered an army divi- 
sion. Distributors were majors and those 
of East and West competed with one an- 
other. Retail and wholesale sales managers 
ranked as captains. 

In addition, distributors were asked to 
divide their organizations, including their 
own retail salesmen, dealers and their sales- 
men, into two groups, known as “Regulars” 
and “Militia,” to compete against each 
other on the basis of unit deliveries. They 
were provided with a wall chart, in color, 
with spaces for contestants’ names and for 
performance of individuals and of teams. 

For individual performance, one delivery 
made a salesman a lance corporal, two a 
corporal, three a sergeant, four a first ser- 
geant, five a sergeant major, six a second 
lieutenant, seven a first lieutenant. For 
eight deliveries he was awarded a medal of 
honor, for nine a distinguished service cross, 
and for ten a distinguished service medal. 

There were also cash awards for making 
quotas. 

Battle maps were published weekly in 
“War Extra” issues of “The Sentinel,” a 
four-sheet, newspaper-size publication, to- 
gether with all manner of actual war pic- 
tures in which heads of salesmen and execu- 
tives were stripped in, making it appear 
that they really were soldiers, aviators, etc. 
Humorous handling of captions and stories 
intensified the interest. Thus, one bulletin 
reported the hasty retreat of General New- 
ton’s staff from Paducah to a safer location 
at Evansville, while another told of a skir- 
mish in the celery beds of Kalamazoo and 
the sacking of Chicago. 

As cities having comparable quotas were 
located opposite one another along the 
river, a gain by one was represented on the 
map as an invasion of the other's territory. 
Thus, in one bulletin, Watertown, N. Y., 
with 50% of its quota, was shown to have 
invaded the territory of Green Bay, Wis., 
which had attained only 25% of quota, 
while Worcester, with 41.6%, had ad- 
vanced against Toledo’s 25%. 

“For a low-cost contest,” Mr. Ahrens 
said, “this was as good as any we have ever 
tried. Some of the salesmen seemed more 
concerned with climbing out of the ranks 
of privates than in climbing into cash prizes, 
while our colonels and captains outdid 
themselves in getting a military tinge on 
their activities. 

“The final map showed strong territorial 
gains by both forces at different points 
along the line, but a virtual stalemate in 
net advances, as expected. A large part of 
all the cities topped their quotas for the 
month—the most satisfying result.” 
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How a Well-Oiled Control System 


Increases Volume and Cuts Sales Costs 


The sales record plan set up by American Gas Machine Co. supplies 


scores of facts which guide headquarters executives in supervising 


salesmen and spiking territory troubles before they reach a crisis. 


BY P. 


L. 


LEACH 


Sales Manager, American Gas Co., Inc., Albert Lea, Minn. 


UR company manufactures appliances 

for heating, cooking and lighting. 

Our products are sold in all parts 

of the United States. The line in- 

In 1935 we established a new sales con- 
trol system, setting it up for the purpose of 
helping us to build greater volume. Our 
aim in this systern was not only to provide 
ourselves with accurate current information 


cludes six major products: KitchenKook 
gasoline pressure ranges; KampKooks; 
TrailerKooks; Ready-Lite lanterns; Sun 


Flame oil burning heaters and Sun Flame 
fuel oil water heaters; Radiant heaters; 
heating burners and self-heating irons. 

The division into six major lines is an 
arbitrary one, made solely as a matter of 
convenience in handling records. A num- 
ber of smaller home conveniences fall 
readily under the headings of the six pri- 
mary lines. 


OCTOBER 


10, 1938 


i ee, i ee 


relative to accounts, but also with informa- 
tion relative to the potentials of our ac- 
counts and the cost of getting the business 
closed by our men. 

After two and a half years of experience 
with our system we have come to the con- 
clusion that a sales control system which 
not only indicates past performance but also 
looks ahead is the sine qua non of suc- 
cessful sales direction and control. 

Moreover, we have learned a great deal 
about sales cost. There is, for example, a 
marked difference between the cost of men 
and the cost of operation in different terri- 
tories. Some of these differences can be 
corrected when the facts are known. Some 
are due entirely to territorial conditions. 
Our system shows up the difficulties week 
by week. We are able to determine the 
causes of weakness. 

If the weakness can be ascribed to our 


men, we act accordingly. If a territorial 
condition—such as drought or flood— 
causes the slip in sales, we do our best to 
help our salesman, showing him that we 
understand his problems. Any salesman or 
sales manager knows how important such 
understanding is. Before using this system, 
causes of weaknesses in any territory were 
not quickly apparent. 

Our system may be divided into three 
major features. These are: 

a. The salesman’s report form whereon 
he plans his daily work and reports on the 
results of the day’s activities. 

b. Two dealer control forms. One sum- 
marizes annual conditions in the past. The 
other distributes daily sales, for each of our 
major products as well as for our acces- 
sories and repair parts. 

c. Forms which summarize the work of 
the salesmen handled by branch managers 
or divisional sales managers, and a sum- 
mary control which shows our weekly sales 
and expense figures by salesmen, posting 
our four-week totals and providing a four- 
year comparison on a basis of 13 months 
a year. 

Through this three-point system we feel 
that we have a sales control and expense 
record scientific in every respect in that it 
sets up a continuous mirror of individual 
conditions everywhere. 

All our executives helped in the task of 
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The American Gas Sales Record System: For a full explana- 


Sales Control Records tion of the use of the forms shown on this page, see article 


beginning on page 105. Form A: Salesmen plan each suc- 

ceeding day’s work the night before, listing each piece of sales 

That Plu the Leaks equipment needed to make a proper presentation. Forms B and 
M4 C: These are the dealer control forms, which give the com- 

pany an up-to-date running record of its relations with each 

° . 2 * account. Forms D, E and F: These cards summarize the work 
in Distribution Costs of the salesmen handled by branch managers, and maintain 
weekly sales and expense figures for each salesman, together 

with four-year sales comparisons. 
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Sales Quota Visualization: (Forms G) Briggs Manufacturing 
Co. has developed a unique method for keeping all salesmen 


and sales executives posted on the exact status of sales with 


respect to quota in all territory units. (See complete explana- 
tion in the article on page 109.) Not only does a sin- 
gle sheet provide a picture of performance as of any required 


date, but it also shows the record for two preceding years. 


“If sales begin to slip,” says a Briggs executive, “we can readily 

trace the deficiency to zone, state, trading area, and right down 

to the individual outlet or outlets that are falling behind, as 
well as to the individual salesman or salesmen concerned.” 


Simplified Salesman’s Report: Harper-Meggee, Inc., Seattle 
distributors of specialties, use only one field report form 
(Form H)—this being made out for each call made by each 
salesman. If the salesman gets an order, he checks the classifi- 
cation of merchandise sold and notes the amount of sale. He 
also fills out “Stock on Hand Our Lines,” and names competi- 
tive lines carried. If the man makes no sale, he must fill in 
a “Why” under “What Done.” Thus one of the primary pur- 
poses of the form is to encourage salesmen to analyze lost 

sales. See article on page 108. 
Salesmen’s Expense Record: (Form I) Perfect Circle Co. pro- 
vides weekly expense books which report all routine expenses, 
including auto expense. Figures for the week are summarized, 
forms filed once a week. 


explaining the system to the men in the 
field. We feared at first that salesmen 
would resist the plan because the daily 
planning sheet and report meant a little 
more work. But our experience shows that 
the longer the system is in use, the better 
the men like it. They have as fine a con- 
trol over their accounts as we have. The 
type of men who represent our company 
appreciate this because it turns their func- 
tions with dealers from “simple selling,” 
to “executive supervision of accounts.” 
Why this is so, can be easily determined 
from the two records which are used by 
the salesmen. 

On the first (See Form A, page 106) 
our salesman indicates the calls he plans to 
make for each day, giving the name of the 
dealer, the address, individual whom he 
wants to see, and, under a column headed 
“sales tools needed,” he lists the sales aids 
he plans to use with each account (sample 
appliances, slide film records, advertising, 
the dealer and details of the interview. 

The form is sent in each night with a 
dealer report form which shows, aside from 
the normal information required of most 
salesmen in making reports, such informa- 
tion as population of the town, annual 
gross sales, competitive products sold by 
the dealer and, naturally, details of the 
interview, 

This form, perhaps, indicates quite 
clearly what our attitude is towards sales 
records in general. The additional infor- 
mation which is not usually called for by 
sales executives makes it possible for our 
company to set up definite objectives for 
each customer, objectives which are very 
closely in line with the potentials of that 
customer, 


All the Facts at a Glance 


The information provided by the sales- 
men’s report forms—and we are absolutely 
insistent on these report forms being re- 
turned promptly each night—is taken off 
at the home office on our dealer control 
form, which, as the illustration shows 
(Forms B and C, page 106), provides a 
complete picture of our relation with any 
dealer. 

Ours is a visual system. That is, the 
cards are filed in cabinets wherein they lie, 
one over the other, like shingles on a roof. 
This leaves a visible margin for every card. 
The visible margin of our system is covered 
with a celluloid tip, under which colored 
signals are placed. These signals show the 
date of the last sale, the date of the last 
call by salesman and whether or not the 
account requires C.O.D. billing. 

There is also on the visual margin a 
notation showing the yearly quota, in dol- 
lars, which has been set for the dealer and 
a progressive signal which is so placed 
under the visible margin that it may be 
moved along the margin itself. We use 
this signal to show the percentage of the 
dealer's quota bought to date. When a 
dealer becomes inactive, a series of letters 
is sent him. On the visible margin we 
indicate the number of letters which have 
been sent to the dealer and whether or not 
the dealer has replied. 

It may be wondered how we determine 
the quota for each customer. When we 
open a new account, rather than guess at a 
quota, we request that our salesmen assign 
a definite quota to the account, based on 
the amount of merchandise he anticipates 
being able to sell that account during the 
year. When the quotas are set, and the 
card is fully signalled and marked, we have 
a complete, accurate record of our dealings 
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with any one of our customers. 

We expect, of course, that our salesmen 
will supervise each customer with great 
care. What we do, therefore, is to photo- 
graph each tray of our record systems. 
When one of our representatives receives a 
set of photographs covering the accounts in 
his territory (and these are sent to him at 
least once every six weeks during the year), 
he has a ready, easily visualized record of 
the present status of every account in his 
territory. 

Our visual summary control contains a 
resumé of the activity of a salesman in a 
particular territory, for any one month or 
year, or for a series of years. For this 
purpose we use three forms. (See Forms D, 
E, F, page 106.) 

These records, too, are made available to 
the salesman by means of auxiliary forms 
which fit a loose leaf binder. On these 
sheets the salesman keeps a detailed record 
of each dealer's purchases. 

As an example of how this system works, 
we recently took off a summary covering 
the activity of each of our salesmen last 
year. This summary gave us quickly the 
following information with regard to every 
salesman: 

Number of calls made. 

Average number of calls to dealers. 

Number of personal orders. 

Ratio of orders received to calls made. 

Number of new dealers for the year for 
each salesman. 

Number of dealers selling cooking stoves. 

Number of dealers selling oil burning 
heaters. 

Number of advertising orders received. 

Operating expense for each salesman’s terri- 
tory. 

Cost per call. 

Total sales in dollars. 


Salesmen Learn 


Average amount of each personal order. 

Average amount of each order mailed di- 
rectly by dealers. 

Average number of calls per day for each 
man. 

Total automobile mileage for the year by 
any salesman. 

Average mileage per call. 

Average daily mileage. 

Percentage of quota attained by each sales- 
man. 

In summing up our experience with this 
system, we can say that we are very well 
pleased with the results we have obtained 
and are obtaining from it. It goes without 
saying that the information described, made 
available so quickly to us, is invaluable 
from almost any angle we may consider it. 
We can go after new business on the basis 
of known possibilities, and correct errors 
on the basis of known difficulties. We can 
work intimately with each one of our men 
and quickly spot weaknesses in the work 
of any one man. 

A splendid example of this control is 
evident in the results of a drive for reviv- 
ing inactive accounts conducted after our 
system got under way. 

In one territory alone 48 letters based 
on the condition of the account and its 
perspectives produced 23 replies, seven 
orders totaling $164. Ten of the letters 
of reply were personal letters to us. 

In another territory 27 letters produced 
14 replies and eight orders totaling $460. 
The character of the replies was broken 
down under separate classifications and 
additional work was done on firms which 
did not reply. 

This type of result is being produced by 
our system along the line. We have 
geared our record system for real sales con- 
trol, and we are getting it. 


“Why I Lost ‘That 


Order” with this Daily Report Plan 


ALESMEN of Harper-Meggee, Inc., 

Seattle distributors for RCA Victor, 

Estate stoves, Kelvinator, etc., answer 

a daily report form that provides a 
complete blue print of results and poten- 
tialities. It is filled out in duplicate for 
each call made. 

The salesman’s name, the date, name ot 
the town, and dealer’s name are, of course, 
noted on the 714 x 8” form (See Form 
H, page 107.) If an order has been se- 
cured, it is recorded by checking in the 
squares aligned with the various classifi- 
cations of merchandise distributed by the 
firm together with the amount. Under the 
headings, “Stock on Hand Our Line” and 
“Competitive Lines Carried” valuable in- 
formation is recorded. It tells the home 
office where special merchandising help is 
needed, business expectancy from that ter- 
ritory, the ability of a salesman to sell the 
full line. 

These items are more or less routine. 
When a salesman is forced to note “no 
sale,” the report’s chief advantage is re- 
vealed. Then he must fill in a “why” in 
the spaces following “What Done,” he 
must analyze his failure to get an order. 
By doing so he can frequently correct his 
own mistakes on the next call. 

It is insufficient for him to write, “not 
in the market now.” He is compelled to 
probe into the real reasons, and so edu- 
cates himself. In this way he realizes that 
Dealer X dislikes selling pressure, insist- 
ing on making up his own mind, and so 


he proceeds slowly. Dealer Y, on the 
other hand, can never make a decision. 
He must be forcefully sold. 

F. H. Barstow, Harper-Meggee sales 
chief, uses the report just as methodically 
as do his men, because he finds it a sure 
source of information on each dealership. 

Any special instructions to the account- 
ing or shipping departments, for example, 
are easily given by the report, without the 
necessity of a letter. The original copy of 
the report circulates to any individual or 
department (outside of the regular sales 
department route) when a notation is made 
in the space, “Special attention of:” 

One copy of the report is filed under 
the salesman’s name, another is filed under 
the name of the town. This permits a 
territorial analysis impossible with many 
collective sales reports, in which the size 
of the order often overshadows all else. 

Filing by towns also makes possible a 
commission plan which pays salesmen only 
for those orders resulting from their calls. 
Should the report show that Salesman A 
has not called on Dealer X for 30 days, 
he is not given credit for orders sent in 
directly by Dealer X. But he does get a 
memorandum from the home office remind- 
ing him of this fact. The 30-day period 
is extended to 60 days where size of ter- 
ritory, etc., makes it advisable. 

Harper-Meggee is satisfied with its in- 
dividual sales report because with it sales- 
men are making more calls—and more ef- 
fective calls. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Are We Making Quota? Where 
Are We Weak? Graphs Answer 


METHOD of visualizing sales 
quotas and sales that is different 
is used by the plumbing ware di- 
vision of Briggs Manufacturing 
Co., Detroit. (See Form G, page 107.) 

A single sheet of graph paper, 
11”x81,”, shows graphically the shipments 
for 1936 and for 1937, the quota for 1938, 
the monthly quota for 1938, and actual 
sales by months for the year-to-date. 

But while a single sheet contains all this 
information, as stated, in actual practice 
there are many such sheets. For the same 
kind of graph is used by everyone con- 
cerned, from the central office to the sales- 
man in the field. 

For example, the country is divided into 
ten zones, and each zone manager has a 
graph of such information for his zone. 
But he wants to know quotas and results 
in each territory of his zone, so he has a 
similar chart for each, which is equiva- 
lent to saying one for each salesman. Then 
he would like to have this information by 
states, by trading areas, by cities, and by 
jobbers. He has a chart for each of these, 
too. 

Then there is the individual salesman. 
He covers several states, perhaps, and con- 
tacts many jobbing outlets. He has a graph 
of his quota and results, together with that 
information concerning shipments into his 
territory during previous years. However, 
he wants to keep posted on objectives and 
results in each state, so he has another 
graph to supply this information. Going 
a step further, each state is composed of 
trading areas in which are cities, and he 
has a separate graph for each of these. 
Finally, he especially needs to know the 
quota and performance of each jobber, 
hence he has a similar graph for each 
wholesale outlet. 

To illustrate: The quota for State X for 
1938 is $130,000. This is shown by a 
horizontal line, near the top of the graph 
for this state, extending from the left mar- 
gin over to the $130,000 figure, such fig- 
ures being entered in multiples of ten 
across the top of the sheet. Another hori- 
zontal line below this reveals that actual 
shipments in 1937 totaled $90,000, while 
a third such line, below the second, shows 
that in 1936 shinments totaled $60,000. 

Dividing the 1938 quota of $130,000 
by 12 gives the average monthly quota of 
a little less than $11,000, and this is in- 
dicated by a red horizontal line, drawn 
from the proper one of a column of fig- 
ures at the left margin. This vertical 
column of figures also serves as the key 
to the actual sales curve, which zig-zags 
across the page to show just how much 
above or below the quota sales really are 
at the end of each month. A second chart, 
prepared in identically the same way, 
provides similar information concerning 
City A in State X, a third is for City B, 
and so on. 

Following the graph for each city are 
similar graphs for each outlet in that city. 

Each representative keeps all his graphs 
in one loose-leaf binder, arranged in 
logical order. 

In addition, each salesman is supplied 
with commercial maps of the various trad- 
ing areas in his territory, to furnish him 
the usual statistics on population, wealth, 
etc., plus some additional data which are 
filled in by the central office to show loca- 
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tion of outlets, quotas, and confidential 
information. 

Graphs and maps are returned to the 
central office at the end of each quarter for 
posting and revision, then are sent back 
to the representatives. 

Quotas are based on figures pertaining 
to the enameled iron plumbing ware fix- 
ture business as supplied by the Bureau 
of Commerce and by various plumbing and 
heating trade journals, and with proper 
regard to building permits issued. Quotas 
may be altered from time to time. 

The central office does not undertake to 
plan each salesman’s itinerary. This is 
done by the salesmen themselves, in con- 


sultation with their zone sales managers. 

“We think that this plan provides each 
representative with a complete picture of 
what has been done in his territory, what 
the conditions are, what is expected of 
him, and what he has accomplished so 
far,’ R. B. Jenkins, assistant general man- 
ager and director of sales, says. “And it 
shows all this at the well-known ‘glance.’ 
With this system, it is easy for anyone 
concerned, from the central office to the 
zone sales manager to the individual sales- 
man, to know just about all he needs to 
know concerning the relative sales efficiency 
of any point or factor in his territory. 

“As we all use the same kind of graphs, 
we all talk the same language, hence we 
all understand one another. 

“If sales begin to slip, we can readily 
trace the deficiency to zone, state, trading 
area, and right on down to the individual 
cutlet or outlets that are falling behind, 
as well as to the individual salesman or 
salesmen concerned.” 


of THOROCUCGTIBKED 
FROM EVERY ANGLE 


The Mew Underwood Master 


This newest Underwood defies traditional typewriter design . . . it is 


pleasing to the eye...and what is more important it is pleasing to the 
TOUCH. The Underwood Master Typewriter is truly a thoroughbred 


from every angle. . . dependable, speedy and easy to operate. In order 


to fully appreciate the fine qualities of this newest of typewriters, 


write or call the nearest Underwood office—you will find our 


representatives eager to let YOU try this machine ... on your own 


work ... in your own office. There the Master can speak for itself. 


Typewriter “Division 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 


Typewriters ... Accounting Machines . . 


. Adding Machines 


Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Sales and Service Everywhere 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER SPEEDS THE WORLD’S BUSINESS 
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DO SALESMEN NEED BIGGER TERRITORIES ? 


SOURCE: ANALYSIS CF SALES PERFORMANCE OF MEN SELLING 
A NATIONALLY ADVERTISED HOUSEHOLD SPECIALTY, BY TRADE-WAYS, INC 


RESULTS OF INCREASE IN NUMBER OF SALESMEN IN ESTABLISHED TERRITORIES 


THESE RESULTS OF A STUDY OF THE RELATION BETWEEN TOTAL NUMBER OF POTENTIAL PROSPECTS 
AND THE SALESMAN'S EFFICIENCY, BOTH IN TOTAL SALES PER MONTH, AND SALES PER PROSPECT, 
SHOW THE NEED FOR INTENSIVE CULTIVATION OF TERRITORY { 


| SALESMAN TO 18,000 PROSPECTS 


ga CEE SORBET 


PER 1,000 
2 SALESMEN TO 18,000 PROSPECTS 
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3 SALESMEN TO 18,000 PROSPECTS 
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BIGGER TERRITORIES DO NOT MEAN BIGGER SALES 


EACH @ REPRESENTS $100 A MONTH SALES VOLUME IN 1936 
1 SALESMAN TO..... [10.000 PROSPECTS 
¥ DID 


, $120 
PER MONTH P , 


1'SALESMAN TO....19,.000 PROSPECTS 
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$1307 
PER MONTH 
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PROGRESS OF Min Street Variety Store, Reedsvilie, 


Date Issued 5-2-5 


Ore. Last Invoice 7-13-28 
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HOW DELONG’S “io FROM 1” PLAN CUTS YOUR COSTS AND INCREASES PROFITS 
1. Saves your time. 
2. Reduces work in order, receiving and accounting departments. 
3. Saves transportation charges. (Remember we pay freight on a $50 order.) 
QUALITY AND NATIONAL ADVERTISING MAKE DE LONG’S EASY TO SELL 


De Long salesmen can tell exactly what the buyer ordered last year, what is needed 


now, from this tabulation. 


Form is filled out in triplicate. 


“Progress Sheets” Keep Tabs on 
a Big Line, Sell Wider Variety 


HARLES R. WIERS, vice-president 

in charge of sales for the De Long 

Hook & Eye Co., Philadelphia, 

has solved a _ problem for sales- 
men selling a varied assortment of small 
merchandise of which it is hard to keep 
track, in a sales report form which also 
encourages and helps salesmen to sell a 
wider variety of items in the line. 

The report forms are known as “Prog- 
ress Sheets’ and are made out for every 
customer buying De Long merchandise. At 
the top is the name of the account, and 
the buyer's full name, the date the form is 
issued and the date of the buyer's last in- 
voice. Underneath this are ruled spaces 
for every item in the De Long line, with 
lines for the past year, the current year to 
date, the order taken at the time the form 
is used by the salesman, and the total for 
the current year with the addition of the 
mew order. The column at the extreme 
right shows the total in dollars for the line 
as a whole. 

This is the way the forms are used: 
Salesmen write in to the home office giv- 
ing their itinerary ahead. The office then 
makes out a transcript from the sales card 
records for every buyer the salesman will 
see on his trip, showing exactly what and 
how much of each item the buyer has pur- 
chased up to the time he calls. 

The progress sheet is in triplicate with 
perforations between each copy. One of the 
copies the salesman retains for his own rec- 
ords, one is given to the customer, and the 
third sent back by the salesman—after he 
has called on the account—to the home 
office. This one he fills in with the order 
taken at the time, dates and signs for the 
company’s records. 


The forms serve a number of purposes 
in selling which are of help to the cus- 
tomer as well as the salesman. When the 
salesman calls on a busy notions buyer of 
a large department store, for instance, he 
can see at a glance from this sheet what 
items she bought last time, when and how 
many dollars worth of each. He can just 
as quickly compare these figures with those 
of last year and tell what she probably 
needs. In other words, if she bought $100 
worth of bob pins last year and he calls in 
June and total orders of bob pins to date 
are only $50, all things being equal, she 
needs $50 worth more to finish out the year. 

But the sheets are used for more than 
that—they also help to sell more items by 
showing easily and simply what she has not 
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bought in the past. The salesman can point 
out from the sheets those items which she 
is not carrying, and suggest that if the 
department can sell $100 worth of bob 
pins it can do equally well or better with 
other items in the line. It helps talk cus- 
tomers into a well rounded account by 
suggesting fill-ins on the lines as well as 
re-orders on past purchases. 

Building these accounts up to a well 
diversified line is part of the salesman’s 
job, and the progress sheets help him do 
this by their simple presentation of facts 
and figures which the buyer as well as the 
salesman can see. Bonuses and extra dis- 
counts are also provided by the company 
to help build accounts, and the figures right 
in front of him at the time of the sales- 
man’s call help show just how the cus- 


tomers’ accounts can be built up to avail 
themselves of these discounts. 

The sheets also give the salesman a talk- 
ing point as soon as he meets the buyer. If, 
for example, sales for the first six months 
are less than half the last year's total in 
one or more items, he can immediately 
show that fact to the buyer on the slip. 
Often the buyer doesn’t know exactly how 
he stands in all items, and when shown 
that certain items are slipping in volume 
is willing to listen as the salesman shows 
how this lost retail volume can be built 
up again. In a sense it puts the burden 
on the buyer, for he is buying for resale, 
and if the slips show he is buying less this 
year than last that means he is also selling 
less, a fact in which he is vitally inter- 
ested. 

All sheets after they are typed out ready 
for the salesmen come to Mr. Wiers’ desk. 
He looks over each one, usually making 
some pen comment in the corner of the 
salesman’s copy. If totals for the current 
year make an unfavorable comparison with 
the previous years, according to the por- 
tion of the current year so far elapsed, he 
may write “slipping”; if they show an in- 
crease, “better.” 

If orders for the year to date are way 
down, the message may be an informal 
nudge at the salesman to show some action, 
such as “What’s the matter with Paul?” 
If the transcript shows a customer doing 
well with practically all lines, but no nota- 
tions at all in one or two of the items, a 
check mark will be placed in these missing 
items’ space to call that to the salesman’s 
attention. If the totals of all items are 
ahead of the last year’s figures, but one or 
two individual ones behind, these items are 
circled. 

These checks and circles act like a red 
light to the eye going over the list of 
figures, stopping it at points where Mr. 
Wiers feels the salesman should pay par- 
ticular attention. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 
Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words, minimum $3.00. No display. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


MAILING LISTS 


SALARIED POSITIONS, $2,500 to $26,000. 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of 
28 years recognized standing and reputation car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions o 
the caliber indicated through a p ure indi- 
vidualized to each client’s personal requirements. 
Several weeks are required to negotiate and each 
individual must finance for moderate cost of his 
own campaign. Retaining fee protected by a refund 
provision as stipulated in our agreement, identity is 
covered and, if =a. present position protected. 
If you have actually earned over $2,500, send only 
mame and address for details. R. W. BIXBY, Inc., 
118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


TO THE MAN OF EXPERIENCE, $2,400 yearly 
and up, seeking a new connection, but who wishes 
to protect, beyond question, his identity and _pres- 
ent position, this service, established 1927, offers a 
plan especially geared to present day conditions. 
Of equal pertinence is our alternate plan for the 
man, now unemployed, who wants to locate the 
quickest market for his services. Send name and 
address only for particulars. J. T. Jennings, P. O. 
Box 161, Taylor Place, Short Beach, Connecticut. 


SALES FILMS 


/For Economical Film Production 


Check with A. B. Laing.—est'd 7 years at 
3626 Lankershim Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 


SPECIAL MAILING LISTS. CHEMISTS. AC- 
countants, Credit Managers, Sales Managers, Traffic 
Managers, Export Managers. Purchasing Agents. 
Officials of Corporations, High Salaried Executives. 
Write RESULTS ADVERTISING CO., MAILING 
LIST COMPILERS, 709 Pine Street, St. Louis. Mo. 


PHOTO AD-CARDS 


YOU CAN USE THEM TOO. YOUR BUSI- 
ness needs these wonderful business builders. Let 
us show you how other firms are using PHOTO 
AD-CARDS to their advantage. Samples free. 
GRAPHIC ARTS PHOTO SERVICE, Third and 
Market, Hamilton, Ohio. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


EXECUTIVE—SALES. ADVERTISING, PRO- 
duction, metal novelty lines—at present employed— 
desires new connection. Please write Box 606, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


CAN YOU USE 


15 years of specialized training including plan- 
ning, research, production and sales. Two years 
as Sales Manager for largest company in its field 
serving engineering profession. Age 38. Single. 
College Trained. Box 608, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 


publishers. In addressing this office 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Producers Tell What 
Makes Sales Films Click 


“We Second the Motion” is the only 
booklet of its kind—so far as we know. It 
is a complete introduction to the process 
of film making, for those who produce their 
own business motion pictures. Published 
by Burton Holmes Films, Inc., themselves 
producers of motion pictures, it is a com- 
mentary on the extent to which manu- 
facturers have taken sales films right into 
the family, so to speak, and are making 
and planning to make their own pictures. 
Burton Holmes is being advisedly altruistic 
in thus coming to the aid of those who 
would have films without the aid of film 
producers. For the company operates a 


The 
smartest 
thing on 

any desk 


Precision-made by 


PARK SHERMAN CO. 


230 E. OHIO STREET, CHICACO 
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completely equipped film laboratory, and 
is thus in a position to serve even these 
concerns who produce their own pictures. 
The booklet is not a detailed treatise, but 
it treats of fundamentals and is decidedly 
interesting and informative. There are 34 
pages of start-to-finish pointers, including 
data on distribution, costs, and all manner 
of pros and cons which will help keep 
any discussion about a company’s kinder- 
garten film cffort on the track. Requests 
to Burton W. Depue, Burton Holmes 
Films, Inc., 7510 N. Ashland Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
a 


“Il See’ is a booklet just coming off the 
presses in Hollywood, advance proofs of 
which indicate that it will run the gamut 
of questions and answers involving busi- 
ness films. It is published by Frederick 
Rockett, who has endeavored in the 36 
pages to give factual, logical answers to 
the many questions asked by prospects and 
clients over a period of years. Such as— 
Who writes the story and how much does 
that cost? How long should a film be? 
How much more would it cost in color? 
Why are you producers so far apart in 
your figures? What will I do with it 
after I get it? Can our salesmen show 
the picture? Can they operate the pro- 
jection equipment? Will our trade look 
at it? Will schools accept it? Will thea- 
ters accept it—and how much would that 
cost? Supposing we went ahead, how long 
would it take?—to list only a few. When 
writing for “I See,” ask also for "So That 
Is How It Works,” describing a number of 
technical screen jobs for business films, as 
reprinted from Popular Mechanics.  Re- 
quests to Frederick K. Rockett, Frederick 
K. Rockett Co., 6050 Sunset Blvd., Holly- 
wood, Calif. 

* * # 


"Selected Motion Pictures—Season 1938- 
39" is the annual (this year, the Silver 
Anniversary edition) list and index of free 
and rental films available through the 
Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau. This 
service has been the source and distribut- 
ing center for non-theatrical films for years. 
Scores of sales films suitable for consumer 
audiences are listed here. Sales executives 
will find here excellent films for use with 
their own sales film programs, ranging 
from industrials to cartoons and four-star 
theatrical successes. Requests to George 
J. Zehrung, The Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture 
Bureau, 347 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 


Investigate These Sources 
For Projection Equipment 


The question of projection equipment is 
one which deserves careful consideration 
by any company using films—veterans as 
well as newcomers. The following manu- 
facturers, specializing in the building of 
efficient non-theatrical equipment, have 
years of experience to contribute to all 
film users. 

* * & 


The Industrial Service Letter published 
at irregular intervals by DeVry, Chicago, 
manufacturer of projectors and equipment, 
is a unique form of informational promo- 
tion on the uses of sales films. The serv- 
ice was started a year ago. To date, eight 
issues of the letter have been mailed, fea- 
turing the following subjects: (1) Film 
Sales Promotion; (2) Consumer Film Dis- 
tribution; (3) Publicity (importance of 


field promotional men, as used by Stand- 
ard Oil and other companies, with details 
of duties—a ten-page report); (4) Public 
Relations Films; (5) Prices of Industrial 
Films; (6) Industrial Relations Films; (7) 
Silent Films; (8) Educational Films and 
Commercial Sponsors (utilizing the school 
audience, and the supplementary audience 
which can be reached through the same 
type of film). The ninth in the series will 
discuss practical methods of reaching these 
groups and promoting the campaigns. Re- 
quests for back issues of this series, and 
for future mailings, will be taken care of by 
John K. Crippen of the DeVry Corpora- 
tion, 1111 Armitage Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
When writing, ask for “Glorify Your 
Project,” an excellent booklet in which 
DeVry discusses all aspects of industrial 
film use. 
* * * 

“Showmanship, Todays Formula for 
Selling” is a study on the uses and methods 
of promotion by sales films, which has gone 
through its fourth edition in two years. It 
has been mentioned in this column be- 
fore and is listed again as a valuable anal- 
ysis of the subject which is so important 
in this issue. Puts emphasis on the many 
jobs films can be depended upon to do. 
When requesting it, ask for the new com- 
plete catalog of Filmosound sound film 
projectors and accessories. Both pub- 
lished by Bell & Howell Company, 1801 
Larchmant Ave., Chicago, IIl., to whom re- 
quests should be sent, attention E. A. Reeve. 


Modern Equipment to Help 
Salesmen Get the Orders 


The American Leather Products Corpora- 
tion has been building sales equipment for 
fifteen years. At this date the company is 
completing its annual catalog of both stock 
and special cases. Ranging from small 
underarm insurance cases to the larger flat 
zipper underarm cases, and to brief bags, 
heavy duty catalog cases, and special equip- 
ment, the catalog is the type which sales 
organizations should have on file for special 
or regular reference. A type of field equip- 
ment which is gaining favor among sales 
executives and which is featured in this 
catalog is the complete, or matching set, 
from small zipper case, to matching Glad- 
stone, with brief bag and ring binder. Re- 
quest to R. R. Scott, American Leather 
Products Corporation, Indianapolis, Ind., 
will be promptly filled. 
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The Burkhardt Company of Detroit, 
manufacturers of leather portfolios, display 
binders, loose-leaf binders, sales manuals, 
data and price books and allied products, 
are completing a new catalog. It will fea- 
ture, among other stock and special designs, 
the new prong binder which Burkhardt is 
supplying to sales organizations using 
loose-leaf portfolios. This binder, avail- 
able in a number of stock and special 
forms, has been incorporated into zipper 
kits, with saddle-leather construction, and 
self-meshing prongs instead of rings, giv- 
ing a combination of post and ring binder 
utility. Another specialty of this com- 
pany is its line of specially designed cata- 
logs, with embossed covers in sprayed and 
two-toned color effects. This catalog will 
be off the press within a few days. Send 
requests to Edward H. Zerbe, The Burk- 
hardt Company, Burkhardt Bldg., Detroit, 
Mich. 
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See October 20 issue for additional 
Tips to film and equipment sources. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


POMPOUS 
GUY, EH... 


THIS PROSPECT OF YOURS 


WAM oc 


— BOT 1S HE 7 


Your salesmen have met this type of 
buyer time and again. Though he’s 
*‘regular’’ enough at heart, he has dis- 
covered that puffing himself up like a 
pouter pigeon and acting lofty does 
much to dampen a salesman’s ardor. 

But when these “‘big shot’”’ prospects 
of yours pick up their favorite business 
papers, they are with old friends. No 
need then to be pompous. They hang 
up their defensive masks when they 
are On a common meeting ground 
with editors who are their trusted 


consultants. They’re in a frame of 


mind receptive to advertising, too. 
You will find that the business 
papers to which most of your pros- 
pects look for money-making ideas are 
A.B.P. members. For these publica- 
tions, some 1;400,000 business men pay 
$3,500,000 each year in subscription 
cash. That backlog of paid circula- 
tion, plus the extremely high editorial 
quality of all A.B.P. publications, is 
your guarantee of a sure way to help 
your salesmen get back of their pros- 
pects’ masks of sales resistance. 


To get the real value that resides in 


- it we 
good business paper advertising, place 
A.B.P. publications at the top of your 


advertising schedule. 


The ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, Inc. 


Highest editorial standards 
and publishing integrity 


369 Lexington Avenue, New York 


4 Look for the two hall-marks of known value > 


Proved reader interest in 


terms of paid circulation 


lc low TO CONVERT . 
SALES PLANS 


INTO BUYING ACTION 


TO SATISFY THE AGE-OLD HUNGER FOR NEWS, PEOPLE 
EVERYWHERE EAGERLY READ THE NEWSPAPER EVERY 
DAY. THROUGH ITS RECURRING AND INTIMATE CON- 
TACT WITH CONSUMERS, THE NEWSPAPER OFFERS THE 
ADVERTISER AN OPPORTUNITY TO ADDRESS AN AS- 
SURED CONSTANT AUDIENCE WHICH IS ACCUSTOMED 
NEWSPAPER FOR BUYING IDEAS 
SOLD AT RETAIL. 


rO CONSULT 


ABOUT 


\ . HAT'S the news from Europe? How ts busi- 
\ ness? Who won? What shall | serve? The 
sole medium whose primary purpose ts to give datly 
answers to these and scores of other vital questions 
Is the newspriper, 

Because it does give the answers while they are 
fresh 


take and make time every day for a session with 


with background and interpretation people 
the new spaper. 

Vhe place occupied by the newspaper in American 
life is unique. Day after day, it tells what happens, 
pictures it, explains and presents it swiftly in attrac- 
tive and comprehensive review. 

From this daily habit comes the power of the 
newspaper as an advertising medium. Readers in 
all walks of life accept its helpful counsel in their 
private affairs—turn eagerly to its news of fash- 


ions, cookery, investments, beauty, homemaking 


and its valuable guidance in shopping. 


| N CHICAGO, the newspaper which 


every day of the week gets the friendly attention of 


a majority of all the families in metropolitan Chicago 


Is the Tribune. 


PRACTICALLY 


THE 


EVERYTHING 


Since before the Civil War, the Tribune has grown 


with Chicago—its oldest newspaper and its young- 
est. Ninety-one years of action in advancing the 
interests of the city and the nation make it the 
newspaper which the people of the Chicago territory 
follow with greatest interest and confidence. 

Today, with more than 690,000 circulation in 
metropolitan Chicago every day of the week, the 
Tribune penetrates into every neighborhood and 
suburb of this great market. 

It reaches Chicago’s largest, most responsive 
audience—one far greater than that reached by any 
other medium. It provides the advertiser with an 
assured constant readership of audited dimensions 
and known capacity to buy. 


. 

( HICAGO RETAILERS, who plan 
each day’s advertising on the basis of yesterday’s 
results, depend chiefly on Tribune space. General 
advertisers likewise spend a far greater share of 
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their advertising dollars in the Tribune than in any 
other Chicago newspaper. 

It is easy to talk business with Tribune readers 
because they are used to doing business with Tribune 
advertisers. 

Without preamble or subterfuge, you can come 
right out and hammer home the advantages of what 
you sell. You can picture your product in black-and- 
white and in full colors. You can show it in use and 
describe the satisfactions of using it. Every dollar 
you spend in the Tribune can be devoted to selling 
your product and the company behind it. 

Knowing exactly how your story is to be pre- 
sented in the Tribune, you risk no loss of public 
esteem or goodwill through inexpert handling or 
indifferent delivery of your message. You can start 
and stop your advertising to suit your needs. 


R EGARDLESS of the product you sell 
or to whom it sells, the Tribune is the logical 
medium around which to build your advertising 
program in Chicago. Rates per 100,000 circulation 
are among the lowest in America. 


Chicago Uribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


AVERAGE NET PAID CIRCULATION DURING THE OFFICIAL SIX-MONTH PERIOD ENDED MARCH 31, 1938: TOTAL DAILY, 857,963; TOTAL. SUNDAY, 1,115,643 


